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AN  INCOME  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WORK- 
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MENTS IN  THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 
AND  OTHER  NEW  YORK  AREAS 
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In  this  study,  through  adequate  samplinp,  data  are  presented  as  to 
the  living  habits  of  the  workers  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  This 
report  shows,  by  employment  areas,  where  they  live,  what  rentals 
they  pay.  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  from  work,  the  cost 
of  transportation,  etc.  Thereby  it  reveals  the  potential  housing  . 
demand,  not  only  for  developments  un  jhc  jsl^md  «if  Manhattan 
but  in  the  areas  adjacent  thereto.  -■    .  .    .        .        .     •  , 
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PREFACE 

1  ENDING  institutions  have  by  nature  a  deep  interest  in  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  greatest 
^  single  real  estate  development  in  the  world— New  York  City.  Some  years  ago  that  interest 
was  evidenced  by  a  survey  of  the  L#ower  East  Side  of  New  York  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  Planning  Association,  which  earned  the  support  of  such  institutions. 

More  recently  the  development  of  proposals  for  substantial  construction  projects  within  the 
City,  which  would  require  large  amounts  of  mortgage  money,  induced  the  signatory  group  of  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies  to  seek  more  factual  data  than  had  been  available.  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  was  requested  to  co-operate  in  this  worthy  undertaking.  As  the  assembling  of  the 
data  proceeded,  it  became  obvious  that  the  result  would  be  a  report  of  outstanding  value  to  lending 
institutions  and  to  others  interested  in  the  development  of  this  City  which  might  have  a  variety  of 
important  applications. 

When  this  subject  was  first  broached  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Mr.  Miles  Colean, 
Deputy  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  Rental  Housing  Division,  assigned  several  of  his  associates 
to  undertake  this  survey.  Mr.  Guy  Greer,  Director  of  Finance  of  the  Rental  Housing  Division, 
served  as  informal  chairman  of  the  group  assigned  to  the  task.  The  work  of  research  was  carried 
on  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  the  actual  survey  report  here  presented  was  prepared  jointly  by  Dr.  Homer 
Hoyt,  Principal  Housing  Economist,  and  Mr.  L.  Durward  Badgley,  Senior  Housing  Economist  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  To  Dr.  Hoyt  went  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  the  text  of  the  report  and  to  Mr.  Badgley  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  the  devising  of  survey 
methods  and  of  the  methods  of  accumulating  and  applying  the  statistical  information.  To  Mr.  I. 
Lee  Amann  is  due  the  credit  for  the  statistical  tabulations,  and  to  Mr.  George  W.  Morris,  Super- 
visor of  Clerical,  Drafting  and  Mapping  Section,  and  his  staff  the  credit  for  the  maps  and  charts 
here  presented. 

Within  our  knowledge  no  such  comprehensive  and  applied  information  has  heretofore  been 
available  concerning  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  analysis  of  its  position  as  a  housing  center.  That 
such  factual  material  is  essential  in  determining  a  logical  program  for  the  future  in  construction  and 
mortgage  lending,  and  in  determining  the  potentialities  and  dangers  which  exist,  must  be  abundantly 
clear.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  intelligence  and  the  energ>'  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  in  completing  a  badly  needed  task. 

Beyond  the  credit  which  is  due  to  these  men,  gratitude  is  also  due  to  a  considerable  number  of 
large  enterprises  from  whose  records  and  with  whose  help  the  detailed  data  have  been  assembled. 
In  recognition  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  its  able  staff,  and  in  appreciation  to 
those,  whose  collaboration  made  the  report  possible,  we  have  felt  that  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  report  should  be  made  available  for  study  and  use  by  those  genuinely  interested  in  a  sound 
future  program  for  housing  in  this  City. 

{Signed) 

Central  Savings  Bank 

Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S. 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
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CHAPTER  I 
A  Review  of  the  Economic  Background  of 

New  York  City 


PROPOSALS  to  erect  in  one  urban  com- 
munity in  a  single  year  new  apartment 
developments,  each  containing  from  1,000  to 
as  many  as  20,000  dwelling  units,  would  seem 
to  require  a  thorough  analysis  to  prove  that 
there  actually  exists  a  market  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing so  many  family  quarters. 

There  is,  of  course,  but  one  American  city 
where  such  figures  would  not  now  sound  fan- 
tastic. It  is  only  the  huge  and  wealthy  metrop- 
olis of  New  York  City  that  can  support  a 
housing  demand  of  such  large  dimensions  at 
high  levels  of  rent. 

Although  the  predominance  of  New  York 
City  is  universally  recognized,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  trace  briefly  the  causes  of  its  growth 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  forces  that 
caused  it  to  shoot  upward  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue. There  is  an  upper  as  well  as  a  lower 
limit  to  the  basic  economic  factors  that  sup- 
port New  York  City  and  upon  which  its 
whole  income  structure  and  rent  paying  ca- 
pacity rests.  An  examination  of  the  long  time 
trend  of  these  fundamental  elements  may 
well  afford  a  better  basis  for  judging  proba- 
bilities as  to  the  future  demand  for  housing, 
than  a  blind  reliance  on  the  continued  upward 
surge  of  the  forces  that  lifted  New  York 
from  a  tiny  Dutch  Village  on  the  lower  tip  of 
Manhattan  to  the  greatest  metropolis  ever 
built  by  man. 

In  the  colonial  period,  New  York  struggled 
with  the  other  seaport  cities  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  for  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  their  sparsely  settled  hinterlands. 
The  amount  of  the  untapped  wealth  that  lay 
west  of  the  Appalachians  was  almost  unsus- 
pected. Then,  as  the  United  States  became  an 
independent  country  and  as  it  acquired  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  the  vast  area  of  the 


Louisiana  Purchase,  it  was  discovered  that 
New  York  City  was  the  gateway,  through  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  and  the  Mohawk  Pass, 
to  the  richest  natural  storehouse  ever  stum- 
bled upon  by  man,  at  a  time  when  the  key  to 
unlock  this  storehouse  was  being  provided  by 
the  industrial  revolution.  Coal  and  iron  be- 
yond "them  thar  hills"  were  made  avail- 
able when  these  two  elements  formed  the 
indispensable  bases  of  industrial  and  military 
strength.  The  richest  agricultural  resource 
in  the  world— the  upper  Mississippi  Valley- 
was  opened  to  settlers  at  a  time  when  the  ex- 
panding industrial  system  of  Europe  set  up 
an  urgent  demand  for  our  grain  and  livestock. 

New  York  City  found  itself  the  focus  of 
five  forces  which  combined  to  make  it  the 
greatest  metropolis  in  the  world.  These  five 
forces  were  first,  the  stream  of  immigra- 
tion; second,  the  flow  of  international  com- 
merce; third,  the  growth  of  capital;  fourth, 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods;  and 
fifth,  the  influx  of  pleasure-seekers  and  trav- 
elers. These  great  tides  of  men,  goods,  and 
capital  converged  not  merely  upon  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City  but  they  came 
to  a  point  chiefly  upon  a  few  square  miles  in 
lower  Manhattan  near  the  Lower  East  Side.* 

The  chief  breaking  point  for  the  shipments 
of  men  and  goods  between  the  old  and  new 
world  was  at  Ellis  Island,  and  at  the  ports  and 
custom  houses  of  Lower  Manhattan.  Wall 
Street  with  its  converging  network  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  cable  and  radio  commu- 
nication, registering  the  minute  to  minute 
changes  of  the  pulse  of  the  world  market,  is 
in  this  area,   as  well  as  the  insurance  and 


'  The  concentration  of  office  buildings  in  lower  Man- 
hattan and  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Lower  East 
Side  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  (frontispiece). 
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public  Utility  center.  The  fabrication  of 
women's  clothes,  that  likewise  must  keep  in 
closest  touch  with  the  dictators  of  style  in 
Manhattan,  is  carried  on  close  to  this  very 
area.  The  pleasure  seekers  of  a  continent  like- 
wise came  in  the  early  days  of  New  York  to 
Lower  Broadway.  The  City  Hall  and  the 
Criminal  Courts  have  always  been  located  in 
this  vicinity.  Thus  at  one  favored  spot  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  people  and  com- 
merce of  the  developing  hinterland  of  the 
pioneer  United  States  and  the  old  culture  of 
Europe. 

It  would  seem  to  be  well  at  the  very  outset 
of  this  analysis  of  the  rental  demand  for 
apartments  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, to  measure  briefly  these  five  forces 
which  combined  to  make  New  York  the  great- 
est city  the  world  has  ever  known. 

/.  Immigration.  The  unparalled  economic 
opportunity  offered  to  the  peasants  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  Europe  by  the  rich  free  land  and 
the  expanding  industries  of  America,  coming 


at  the  very  time  when  the  newly  invented 
steamboat  and  the  steam  railroad  were  mak- 
ing the  journey  cheap  and  swift,  started  a  flow 
of  human  beings  from  Europe  to  America 
that  was  the  greatest  migration  of  people  in 
all  history.  From  1820  to  1938,  thirty-nine 
million  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number,  twenty-five  millions  or  two- 
thirds  entered  through  the  port  of  New 
York.2 

Supplying  even  the  temporary  needs  of  the 
huge  throng  that  passed  through  New  York 
on  the  way  West,  would  give  rise  to  a  local 
store  and  hotel  business  of  great  magnitude; 
but  the  housing  and  feeding  of  the  millions 
of  immigrants  who  remained  created  an  un- 
precedented volume  of  construction  activity. 
The  significance  of  the  tremendous  demand 
for  new  housing  brought  about  by  New 
York's  position  as  the  chief  port  of  entry  for 
a  migration  of  people  rising  in  some  years 


See  Fig.  11  and  Table  28  in  Appendix  II. 


FIG.  2 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1931 
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FIG.  3 

Population  Growth 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

Baltimore,  Boston  and  New  Orleans 

1790-1930 
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to  over  a  million,'  or  many  times  more  than 
all  the  "hordes"  that  over-ran  the  Roman 
Empire,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

//.  The  Flow  of  International  Commerce. 
The  virgin  prairie  land  of  the  Lake  States 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  occupied  by 
the  rapidly  growing  native  stock  and  by  this 
great  immigrant  tide  at  a  time  when  the  me- 
chanization of  agriculture  made  it  possible  to 
produce  a  vast  surplus  of  grain  and  livestock. 
This  generated  the  greatest  stream  of  in- 
ternational commerce  ever  known.^  During 
this  period,  the  expanding  population  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England  and  Ger- 
many required  far  more  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  than  could  be  produced  in  Europe. 
As  the  industrial  system  of  America  was  in 
its  infancy,  a  brisk  exchange  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  Europe  for  our  raw  materials 
was  inaugurated. 

In  this  great  flow  of  goods  from  America 

» Ibid. 

*  See  Fig.  2. 


to  Europe,  New  York  early  claimed  the  lion's 
share.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825 
reduced  freight  rates  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York  from  $100  to  $5  a  ton,  giving  New 
York  a  water  route  into  the  heart  of  a  rich 
virgin  continent.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
strove  in  vain  to  overcome  the  barrier  of  the 
Appalachians  which  separated  them  from  the 
great  treasure;  while  Boston  likewise  was 
handicapped  by  greater  distance  and  moun- 
tain barriers  in  reaching  this  rich  hinterland. 
New  York,  which  ranked  below  Philadelphia 
in  population  in  1775,  and  which  had  only  a 
slight  lead  over  its  principal  rivals  in  1790, 
had,  by  1830,  three  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  Philadelphia  and  four  times  as  many  as 
Boston.'  In  the  early  fifties,  the  completion 
of  a  network  of  railroads  linking  New  York 
with  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
served  but  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
great  metropolis. 

From  1 830  to  1 930,  the  population  of  New 
York  City  proper  increased  from  242,000  to 
6,930,000.  New  York  left  its  rivals  far 
behind  as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Bos- 
ton became  satellites  of  this  city  that  bestrode 
the  large  international  flow  of  goods  like  a 
colossus."  Out  of  New  York  City  poured  over 

FIG.  4 

New  York  Exports 

As  A  Perce.nt  of  United  States  Total 

1860-1936 
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Source:  U.   S.  Department  of  Commerce 

one-third  of  all  the  American  exports  in  every 
year  from  1861  to  1936  and  in  some  war 
years  as  in  1865  and  1916,  the  value  of  ex- 

=  See  Fig.  3. 

«  See  Fig.  2  and  Table  29  in  Appendix  II. 
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FIG.  5 

New  York  Imports 
As  A  Percent  of  United  States  Total 

1860-1936 


Source:  U.   S.  Department  of  Commerce 

ports  from  New  York  rose  to  half  or  more 
of  the  American  total  exports.' 

The  same  network  of  canals,  railroads,  and 
steamships  that  facilitated  the  flow  of  raw 
materials  from  the  newly  opened  lands  of 
America  through  the  port  of  New  York  to 
the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  likewise 
was  the  medium  for  bringing  into  the  in- 
terior of  America  the  manufactured  goods  of 
Europe,  and  such  raw  materials  as  rubber  and 
tin  that  our  young  industries  lacked,  and  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  such  as  coffee,  sugar, 
tea,  cocoa  and  bananas,  that  were  not  grown 
on  our  own  soil.  For  the  period  1860  to  1910 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all  American  im- 
ports measured  in  dollars,  came  through  the 
port  of  New  York  and  since  1910  about  half 
of  the  American  imports  entered  by  way  of 
New  York.* 

With  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  vol- 
ume of  imports  and  exports  of  New  York 
naturally  dwarfed  those  of  any  other  single 
port.  The  exports  from  New  York  in  the 
period  from  1914  to  1936  were  from  four  to 
ten  times  as  great  in  dollar  volume  as  the  ex- 
ports of  its  two  chief  rivals  on  the  north  At- 
lantic seaboard— Philadelphia  and  Boston- 
combined  ;  and  they  were  twice  as  great  as  the 
combined  exports  of  New  Orleans  and  Gal- 


veston. The  imports  into  New  York  were 
likewise  four  to  five  times  as  large  as  the  com- 
bined imports  into  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
in  the  same  period.  The  preponderating  posi- 
tion of  New  York  compared  with  other  lead- 
ing ports  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 

An  extraordinary  combination  of  forces, 
synchronizing  in  point  of  time  in  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  thus  placed  New  York  at 
the  center  of  the  exchange  of  goods  between 
Europe  and  America." 

This  volume  of  trade,  huge  as  it  was  under 
normal  conditions,  was  swollen  to  record  pro- 
portions by  the  World  War  in  which  England 
and  P  ranee  set  up  an  imperative  demand  for 
our  foodstuffs  and  war  materials;  and  this 
volume  was  sustained  immediately  after  the 
war  at  almost  the  war  peak  level  by  the  Euro- 
pean purchases  of  our  goods  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  peace  time  purposes,  financed  by 
great  foreign  loans.*" 

While  New  York  was  thus  the  chief  contact 
point  with  Europe  where  the  main  stream  of 
world  commerce  flows  across  the  north  At- 
lantic to  the  industrial  centers  in  western 
Europe,**  it  was  also  the  controlling  center 
with  respect  to  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  a  tremendous  hinterland. 

FIG.  6 

Comparison  of  Imports  and  Exports  of 
Selected  American  Seaport  Cities 

1936 


Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  l)r|>artint:iit 


"  See  Fig.  4  and  Table  30  in  Appendix  II. 
^  See  Fig.  5  and  Table  30  in  Appendix  II. 


»  See  Fig.  2. 
10  See  Fig.  12. 
»»  See  Fig.  2. 
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This  hinterland,  dominated  by  the  Port  of 
New  York,  has  been  delimited  as  extending 
to  Canada  on  the  north,  to  the  western  boun- 
daries of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  southern  limits  of  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  south. *- 
This  great  block  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  contains  but  one-third  of  the  land  area 
of  the  country  and  yet  it  holds  67  percent  of 
our  population,  and  it  produces  75  percent  of 
our  national  income.  In  this  area  are  92  per- 
cent of  our  industrial  wage  earners.  Here  are 
produced  88  percent  of  our  high  grade  iron 
ore  and  80  percent  of  our  bituminous  coal." 
In  this  extraordinary  hinterland  is  raised  74 
percent  of  the  corn  crop,  70  percent  of  the 
hogs  and  69  percent  of  the  wheat  crop." 

This  great  area  is  not  merely  the  hinterland 
of  New  York  for  international  trade.  New 
York  is  the  dominating  wholesale  center  of 
this  rich  territory  with  82,000,000  popula- 
tion. The  wholesale  trade  of  New  York  is 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  its  nearest  rival, 
Chicago,  with  a  volume  of  over  nine  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  1935  compared  with 
slightly  over  three  billion  dollars  for  Chi- 
cago.'"'. 

///.  The  Growth  of  Capital.  As  a  center  of 
capital  and  finance,  New  York  City  controls 
a  greater  area  than  its  trade  hinterland;  for 
it  is  the  financial  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  the  dominant  financial  power  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  as  well  as  a  close  rival  of 
London  for  world  supremacy.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  the  principal  market  for 
stocks  and  bonds  in  the  Americas.  The  stock 
markets  of  other  cities  in  America,  are  not 
only  of  insignificant  proportions  compared 
to  that  of  Wall  Street,  but  they  are  merely 
shadows  of  it  and  fluctuate  with  it. 

New  York  is  not  merely  a  center  for  the 
stock  and  bond  investments  of  a  continent, 


•  j^  J**'  extent  of  the  hinterland  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
19  defined  by  A.  J.  Sargent  in  "Seaports  and  Hinterlands", 
A.  k  C.  Black,  London,  1938,  pp.  73-4  Sc  81. 

"  1936. 

"  1936.  See  Table  31  in  Appendix  II. 

"  See  Fig.  7  and  Table  32  in  Appendix  II. 


FIG.  7 

V'alue  of  Wholesale  Trade  Reported  by 

Net  Sales  for  25  Selected  Cities 

1935 
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but  this  international  focus  of  investments  is 
also  the  largest  savings  bank  and  life  insur- 
ance center  of  the  country  and  of  the  world." 
In  greater  New  York  at  the  end  of  1936,  there 
were  held  56  percent  of  the  life  insurance 
assets  of  the  United  States  and  54  percent  of 
all  the  insurance  assets."  New  York  is  the 
central  money  market  of  the  entire  country,  in 
addition  to  being  a  credit  market  of  its  own.** 
Its  bank  debits  to  individual  accounts  are 
as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  the  combined 
debits  of  140  of  the  other  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States.'^ 

New  York,  or  rather  the  downtown  finan- 


l*Palyi,  Melchior,  "Life  Insurance  and  the  Financial 
Frontier".  Journal  of  Business  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Vol.  XII,  January  and  April,  1939,  p.  42. 

^'  Ibid.,  p.  5+. 

«s /*!</.,  p.  42. 

'"  See  Fig.  8. 
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FIG.  8 

Debits  to  Individual  Accounts  by  Banks  in 

New  York  City  Compared  With  the 

Total  for  141  Principal  Cities 

1919-1938 
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cial  district  of  New  York,  has  thus  been  the 
dominating  and  controlling  financial  center  of 
the  great  industrial  constellations  of  iron  and 
steel  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Here  are 
the  head  offices  of  the  mills  and  factories 
that  belch  smoke  in  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago, 
and  of  the  mines  that  extract  the  copper  ores 
of  Utah,  Alaska  or  Chile.  As  the  scattered 
manufacturing  plants  of  America  grew  to- 
gether in  a  solid  line  of  industries  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Baltimore  to  Boston 
and  along  the  Great  Lakes  from  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Detroit;  New  York 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a  network  of  railroads 
that  led  to  its  port,  and  of  a  nation-wide  net- 
work of  stock  exchange,  banking,  insurance 
and  corporation  control  connections,  became 
the  seat  of  the  dominating  forces  in  the  manu- 
facturing, mineral  and  agricultural  hinterland. 

IV .  The  Output  of  Manufactured  Goods. 
While  New  York  City  is  the  controlling  head- 


quarters rather  than  the  actual  site  of  the 
heavy  basic  industries,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  scene  of  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
facturing operations.  It  dominates  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  clothes,  with  the  work- 
shops located  for  a  long  period  of  time  near 
the  Lower  East  Side. 

It  is  the  leading  printing  center. 

The  food  industries,  that  cater  to  its  own 
resident  population  of  millions,  are  numerous 
and  extensive.  Nearby  in  New  Jersey  are  also 
heavy  industries,  such  as  refining  of  oil  and 
copper,  and  there  is  silk  manufacturing  in 
Paterson. 

The  mere  presence  of  such  a  huge  popula- 
tion and  the  world  port  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  volume  of  fabricating,  manufacturing 
and  assembling. 

F.  The  In/lux  of  Sight-Seers  and  Travelers. 
The  concentration  of  the  flow  of  men,  goods 
and  capital  upon  Manhattan  Island  created 
a  demand  for  tall  buildings  that  rose  to  pin- 
nacles higher  than  man  had  ever  seen  before. 
The  spectacle  of  the  metropolis  itself,  with 
its  hundreds  of  towers,  looming  against  the 
sky  by  day  and  its  myriad  of  lights  at  night, 
drew  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists. 

New  York  is  the  chief  amusement  center 
of  North  America  and  the  only  city  in  which 
the  stage  maintains  a  continuous  existence.  It 
is  the  chief  shopping  center,  as  its  department 
stores  outrank  all  others  in  the  variety  of  their 
wares  and  in  the  volume  of  their  business.  Its 
hotels  and  restaurants  became  the  most  fa- 
mous in  America. 

Its  educational  institutions  —  Columbia, 
New  York  University,  Fordham,  the  City 
College  of  New  York  and  many  others— drew 
tens  of  thousands  of  students.  Its  universities, 
museums,  night  clubs,  theatres  and  variety  of 
life,  made  it  an  attractive  place  of  residence 
for  many  retired  persons  living  on  pensions. 
Artists,  writers,  actors,  and  famous  athletes 
find  congenial  associates  here.  Wealthy  men 
gravitate  to  New  York  to  seek  to  become  a 
part  of  the  most  exclusive  social  set  in 
America. 
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New  York  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  and 
of  embarkation  for  travelers,  and  it  is  from 
here  that  most  Americans  go  abroad  and 
that  a  majority  of  non-immigrant  foreigners 
enter  the  United  States. 

The  Combined  Effect  of  the  Five  Forces.  It 
was  the  convergence  of  these  five  tremendous 
forces  upon  New  York  that  enabled  its 
metropolitan  area  to  produce  one  quarter 
of  the  national  income  in  1929.  In  this  one 
city,  575,000  families  or  42.4  percent  of  the 
total  number,  paid  a  rent  of  $50  a  month  or 
over  in  1930;  while  in  the  United  States,  out- 
side New  York,  only  14  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies were  in  this  high  rental  bracket. 

The  powerful  economic  background  fac- 
tors of  New  York  have  thus  created  a  housing 
market  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other  metro- 
politan center  in  purchasing  power. 

The  impact  of  the  huge  stream  of  com- 


merce and  people  was  upon  one  narrow  island 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  growth  of  New 
York.  The  crowding  for  space  upon  Man- 
hattan Island  of  piers  and  wharves  along  the 
river  front,  of  warehouses  and  wholesale 
houses,  of  banks  and  stock  exchange  firms,  of 
garment  trades  and  small  factories,  of  hotels, 
restaurants  and  theatres,  of  brownstone  front 
houses  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and 
of  tenements  for  the  millions  of  immigrants, 
forced  land  values  to  unbelievable  heights. 
The  area  occupied  by  buildings,  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan,  grew 
northward  to  the  Harlem  River,  as  the  ele- 
vated lines  of  1 878  made  the  upper  end  of  the 
island  accessible  to  the  workers.  When  the 
whole  island  was  filled  with  buildings  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  stories,  the  revolutionary 
invention  of  the  steel  frame  skyscraper  made 
it  possible  to  go  to  twelve,  forty  and  even  one 
hundred    stories    into    the    air.    Manhattan 
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FIG.  10 

Comparison  of  Population  Growth  of  the 

Metropolitan  Areas  of  New  York,  London, 

Berlin,  Chicago  and  Paris 

1800-1931 
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Island,  with  no  bridges  or  tunnels  to  Long 
Island  or  New  Jersey  before  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  in  1883,  became  indeed  "the  golden 
earth." 

Still  it  required  all  the  combined  effect  of 
the  convergence  of  the  stream  of  international 
commerce,  of  the  human  tide  of  millions  of 
immigrants,  of  the  pleasure  seekers  of  a  con- 
tinent, and  of  all  the  leading  banking  and 
financial  houses  in  the  Americas  upon  one 
narrow  island  to  cause  its  land  values  to  rise 
from  S24  in  1624  to  over  five  billion  dollars 
in  1930.  The  assessed  value  of  all  the  land  and 
buildings  in  New  York  City  rose  from  $190,- 
000  in  1685  to  over  18  billion  dollars  in 
1932  20  Tj^g  jy^e^  York  Metropolitan  region 
as  a  whole,  with  a  population  of  approximate- 


ly twelve  million  persons  in  1938,  became  the 
greatest  urban  agglomeration  the  world  has 
ever  known,  taking  the  lead  away  from  the 
metropolitan  area  of  London  in  1910.^*  It 
was  necessary  to  have  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  forces  indeed  to  produce  the  larg- 
est urban  mass  ever  brought  together. 

Such,  in  briefest  retrospect,  have  been  the 
character  of  the  forces  that  have  produced 
New  York  City  with  its  great  concentration 
of  wealth  upon  a  small  island,  and  that  have 
caused  land  in  this  limited  space  to  attain  so 
high  a  quoted  value.  So  long  has  the  huge 
metropolis  been  carried  upward  by  the  power- 
ful sweep  of  the  great  flow  of  men,  goods,  and 
capital,  that  the  continuance  of  this  current 
is  expected  like  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Nile. 

Expectations  of  more  intensive  land  use 
and  higher  assessed  land  values  reflect  a  con- 
dition that  has  become  habitual  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  city.  What  was  once  based  on 
historical  fact  is  now  supported  by  custom 
and  tradition.  From  the  high  peak  of  Man- 
hattan land  values,  there  has  been  only  a 
slight  decline.  Even  after  the  national  income 
dropped  from  81  billion  dollars  in  1929  to 
40  billion  dollars  in  1932,"  the  assessed  land 
values  of  Manhattan  were  actually  raised 
from  4.8  billion  dollars  to  5.5  billion  dollars. 
The  five  main  forces  that  converged  upon 
Manhattan  and  upon  the  Lower  East  Side 
during  the   nineteenth   and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  however,  appear  to  have  reached 
or  passed  their  climax.  The  turn  in  the  tide 
may  have  been  indicated  by  the  terrific  crash 
in  stocks  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1929; 
but  it  was  long  in  the  making  and  probably 
could  not  have  been  long  postponed.  If  the 
causes  that  produced  the  upsurge  in  each  of 
the  five  forces  be  carefully  studied,  it  will  be 
observed  that  by  their  nature  they  were  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  less  forcefulness. 

First,   the   great   stream   of   immigration 
could  not  be  maintained  after  our  free  land 


20  See  Fig.  9  and  Tables  33,  34  and  35  in  Appendix  II. 


21  See  Fig.  10  and  Table  36  in  Appendix  11. 

22  Income  produced.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Comnaercc. 
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was  all  occupied,  our  industries  developed  to 
maturity,  and  our  demand  for  unskilled  labor 
drastically  curtailed  by  technological  im- 
provements. It  was  to  be  expected  that  drastic 
restrictive  laws  would  curtail  the  volume  of 
immigration.  As  a  result,  the  volume  of  im- 
migration, which  attained  its  last  peak  of 
700,000  in  1924,  dwindled  first  to  a  negative 
quantity  and  then  rose  to  the  proportions  of 
a  few  thousand  persons  permitted  by  the  pres- 
ent drastic  restrictive  laws.''  It  seems  improb- 
able that  the  immigration  bars  will  be  let 
down  to  permit  the  pre-war  volume  of  immi- 
gration to  enter  New  York  again.  This  has 
had  an  immediate  and  drastic  effect  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  which  was  the  first  home  of 
millions  of  immigrants  on  this  continent. 

Second,  the  enormous  stream  of  foreign 
commerce  that  flowed  through  New  York 
prior  to  1929  can  hardly  be  maintained  for 
reasons  equally  fundamental.  The  first  great 
movement  of  goods  was  an  exchange  of 
American  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for 
European  manufactures.  As  American  indus- 
tries developed,  we  no  longer  demanded  the 
large  volume  of  European  factory  products 
that  paid  for  our  exports.  This  decline  was 
offset  for  a  time  by  the  export  of  American 
automobiles,  typewriters  and  other  factory 
products  in  which  American  manufacturers 
were  more  efficient,  and  by  the  export  of 
American  manufactured  goods  to  the  indus- 
trially undeveloped  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America.  These  markets 
are  being  closed  in  part  as  Russia,  Italy,  and 
Japan  seek  to  develop  independent  factory 
systems  and  compete  with  us  and  with  Eng- 
land and  Germany  for  the  few  open  markets 
that  remain  in  South  America  or  Africa. 

The  huge  export  trade  during  the  war  and 
afterwards,  that  was  financed  largely  by  for- 
eign government  loans  that  may  never  be 
wholly  repaid,  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  in 
the  near  future;  for  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore such  foreign  bonds  can  be  sold  again  to 
the  children  whose  fingers  have  been  burned 


FIG.  11 

Immigrants  Admitted  to  the  United  States, 

1820-1938,  CoMP.ARED  With  Net  Alien 

Arrivals  or  Departures,  1908-1938 


—the  American  investors.  Hence,  the  volume 
of  our  foreign  trade  will  probably  not  soon 
regain  its  former  proportions,  as  markets  in 
China  and  Spain  are  closed  by  force  and  as 
Italy  and  Germany  seek  to  develop  self-suf- 
ficiency in  raw  materials  by  control  of  central 
Europe.  Thus  New  York,  while  retaining  its 
predominant  position  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce, finds  that  the  great  river  of  interna- 
tional trade  flowing  through  its  portals  be- 
fore 1929  has  shrunk  to  a  small  stream,  as  a 
result  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  international  economy.^* 

Third,  the  flow  of  capital  into  production 
has  likewise  diminished  greatly  in  volume 
since  1929.  The  slowing  up  of  the  rate  of 
our  capital  formation  has  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  new  capital  goods.  As  the  indus- 
trial outposts  of  New  York— Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland  and  Buffalo— have  dras- 
tically curtailed  their  output  of  basic  capital 
goods,  this  has  reacted  to  the  detriment  of  the 
financially  controlling  centers  in  Wall  Street. 
As  speculative  ardor  has  been  dampened, 
there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  transfers  on  the  New  York  Stock 


2S  See  Fig.  11  and  Table  28  in  Appendix  II. 
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Exchange  from  the  billion  share  year  of  1 929. 
Even  in  the  fairly  active  year  of  1936,  there 
were  less  than  half  a  billion  shares  traded  in; 
and  during  1938,  the  volume  fell  to  less  than 
300  million  shares,  the  lowest  figure  since 
1924.^^  While  the  total  volume  of  bond  sales 
hovered  around  a  three  billion  dollar  level 
from  1919  to  1937,  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  large  blocks  of  government  bonds  by  the 
banks  are  consummated  in  a  much  smaller 
number  of  deals.  With  the  increasing  regula- 
tion and  control  of  private  business  by  both 
the  Federal  and  the  State  Governments,  and 
with  the  increasing  of  taxes  for  public  works, 
relief,  and  social  security,  there  has  been  a 
transfer  of  purchasing  power  and  financial 
control  from  the  finance  capitalism  of  New 
York  to  centers  of  government  employment. 
Fourth,  the  volume  of  manufactured  goods 
and  the  number  of  industrial  workers  is  de- 


clining in  New  York  City  with  the  downward 
trend  of  manufacturing  employment  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  relative  number  working  in  trade,  per- 
sonal service  and  the  professions  in  New  York 
City  from  1870  to  1930,  as  there  has  been  in 
the  entire  United  States.^"  However,  the  de- 
cline of  industrial  employment  has  been  less  in 
the  other  boroughs  of  New  York  City  than  in 
Manhattan,  while  in  Newark  there  was  a 
marked  gain  in  manufacturing  employment 
from  1929  to  1937,  as  the  charts  in  Figures 
15  and  16  indicate. 

Not  merely  has  there  been  a  lessening  in 
the  volume  of  manufactures  in  New  York 
City,  but  there  has  been,  in  particular,  a  shift 
of  the  garment  trades  and  other  light  indus- 
tries from  Lower  to  Upper  Manhattan  and 
from  Manhattan  itself  to  other  boroughs  of 
New  York  and  to  other  cities.  The  Lower 


-•''  See  Fig.  13  and  Table  37  in  Appendix  II. 


-0  See  Fig.  14  and  Table  38  in  Appendix  II. 
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East  Side  is  thus  farther  removed  than  it 
once  was  from  the  main  industrial  center  of 
New  York. 

Fifth,  the  flow  of  sight-seers  and  travelers 
through  New  York  continues,  as  it  still  re- 
mains the  great  show  place  of  the  continent; 
but  the  center  of  attraction  that  was  on  Lower 
Broadway  in  the  early  and  middle  19th  cen- 
tury has  shifted  to  the  Times  Square  and 
Grand  Central  District.  The  shopping  center 
has  steadily  moved  uptown  from  Lower 
Broadway  to  14th  Street,  23rd  Street,  and 
to  P'ifth  Avenue  at  from  34th  Street  north- 
ward. Now  Rockefeller  Center,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  50th  Street,  appears  to  be  the 
new  center  of  gravity.  The  high  grade  resi- 
dential area  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  from 
Washington  Square  to  the  end  of  Central 
Park  in  the  course  of  the  19th  Century.  The 
canyons  of  Wall  Street  are  dark  at  night, 
while  it  is  almost  as  light  as  day  on  Broadway 
above  Times  Square.  These  attractions,  as 


well  as  the  transportation  terminals  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  and  the  Grand  Central, 
have  tended  to  draw  the  office  building  and 
loft  building  center  uptown. 

Hence,  the  movement  of  forces  that  arc 
local  as  well  as  international  in  scope,  has 
diminished  the  flow  of  men,  goods,  and  capital 
whirling  past  the  Lower  East  Side. 

An  internal  movement  within  New  York 
City  itself  has  likewise  carried  the  dense  mass 
of  the  city's  population  away  from  Lower 
Manhattan.  As  the  forces  that  made  New 
York  City  are  thus  on  the  wane,  a  process  of 
decentralization  is  taking  place  within  the  five 
boroughs  that  is  lessening  the  scarcity  value 
of  land  on  Manhattan  Island  and  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  A  series  of  bridges,  tunnels, 
express  highways,  and  subways  have  linked 
the  island  with  the  other  boroughs  and  the 
suburban  area.  Manhattan,  which  contained 
83  percent  of  the  population  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  in  1830,  held 
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THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME  OF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 
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FIG.  14 

Distribution  of  Persons  by  Occupational 

Groups,  New  York  City 

1890-1930 


only  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
city  a  century  later.-"  One  hundred  years 
ago  over  80  percent  of  the  population  living 
within  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  as  now 
constituted,  resided  south  of  14th  Street  in 
Manhattan.  Today  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
population  of  New  York  lives  on  the  island 
below  1 4th  Street.-**  There  has  been  an  exodus 
of  the  middle  class,  and  Manhattan  has  lost 
one-third  of  its  resident  population  since 
1910.  From  1920  to  1938,  72,000  apartment 
units  in  old-law  tenements  on  Manhattan  have 
been  demolished.  There  is  a  vacancy  of  prob- 
ably 25  percent  in  the  remaining  old-law  tene- 
ments, including  boarded  up  buildings.  In 
medium  to  high  rent  apartments  there  was  a 
vacancy  of  over  8  percent  in  the  Fall  of  1938. 


27  See  Fig.  17. 

28  For  extension  of  settled  area  of  New  York  City  from 
1800  to  1934,  see  Fig.  18. 


In  office  buildings,  despite  almost  total  lack  of 
construction  of  new  ones  since  1930,  there  is 
still  a  vacancy  of  18  percent.  Evidently  the 
premium  for  space  on  Manhattan  has  been 
lessened  by  the  bridges,  tunnels  and  subways 
that  have  made  many  square  miles  of  vacant 
land  as  accessible  to  Uptown  Manhattan  as 
Times  Square  and  Grand  Central  arc  to  the 
area  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement. 

As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic background  forces  responsible  for  the 
past  growth  and  present  position  of  New 
York  City,  it  seems  apparent  that  there  has 
been  a  fundamental  change  in  the  power  of 
these  forces  and  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  concentrated  upon  the  limited  area  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  upon  the  Lower  East 
Side.  Hence,  a  careful  analysis  of  present 
land  uses  in  the  Lower  East  Side  and  the 
probable  market  for  any  new  type  of  land  use 
is  necessary.  It  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that 
a  great  tide  of  immigration  or  a  great  expan- 
sion of  commerce  will  take  up  any  slack  that 
is  created  by  the  building  of  a  large  supply  of 
new  apartment  units. 

It  still  remains  largely  true  that  New  York 
is  the  port,  the  financial  capital  and  the  whole- 
sale trading  and  amusement  center  of  that 
third  of  the  United  States  that  contains  most 
of  the  wealth,  population,  industries,  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources  of  this  nation. 
The  natural  geographic  advantages,  the  elab- 
orate connections  by  rail  and  water,  and  the 

FIG.  IS 

Index  Numbers  of  Factory  Employment  and 

Payrolls  in  New  York  City 
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prestige  through  which  it  attained  and  held  a 
dominating  position  have  not  changed.  The 
economic  support  of  New  York  is  as  substan- 
tial as  that  of  the  nation  itself,  but  New  York 
is  feeling  the  effect  of  the  slackening  rate  of 
growth  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

There  is  thus  neither  occasion  for  deep 
pessimism  nor  reason  for  wild  optimism  about 
the  future  growth  of  New  York  City.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  careful  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions. 

The  first  subject  for  investigation  to  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter  is  the  present 
use  of  land  in  the  Lower  East  Side  and  the 
income  derived  from  that  source. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  present  use 
of  the  land,  the  next  question  that  arises  is 
the  possibility  of  using  the  land  for  more  in- 
tensive non-residential  uses  such  as  for  stores, 
office  buildings  or  factories.  That  will  also  be 
discussed  in  the  second  chapter. 


FIG.  16 

Index  Numbers  of  Factory  Employment  and 

Payrolls  in  Newark-Harrison 

Industrial  Area 
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If  it  is  found  that  the  only  feasible  uses  of 
the  land  are  for  residential  purposes,  and  if 
it  is  desirable  to  build  new  dwelling  units  that 
will  yield  rent  sufficient  to  pay  taxes  and  a  net 
return  on  private  investment,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compute  the  total  demand  in 
New  York  City  for  new  dwelling  units  in  this 


FIG.  17 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  EACH  BOROUGH 

(WITH  CURRENT  BOROUGH  BOUNDARIES) 
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rental  range.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
chapter. 

What  proportion  of  this  total  number  of 
families,  who  desire  new  apartment  units  in 
a  rental  range  high  enough  to  yield  a  return 
on  private  capital,  can  be  attracted  to  the 
Lower  East  Side  in  competition  with  other 
apartment  areas  in  the  New  York.  Metropoli- 
tan region?  This  involves  a  comparison  of 
the  level  of  rents,  land  values,  transportation 
time  and  cost,  social  amenities  and  neighbor- 
hood conveniences  of  the  various  competing 
apartment  locations.  This  is  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  chapter. 


Finally,  if  any  part  of  the  demand  for  new 
apartments  in  the  Lower  East  Side  is  to  be 
derived  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
families  in  the  New  York  area  and  not  mere- 
ly from  a  shifting  of  families  from  one  area 
to  another,  that  will  thus  create  vacancies  in 
one  section  in  order  to  fill  new  apartments  in 
another  area,  then  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  growth  in  the  number  of  new 
families  in  New  York  City  is  falling  below, 
keeping  pace  with  or  exceeding  the  rate  of 
construction  of  new  family  quarters  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
fifth  and  last  chapter  of  the  report. 


FIG.  18 

GROWTH  OF  SETTLED  AREAS  OF  NEW  YORK  1800-1934 
Date  on  Each  Map  Shows  Extent  of  Growth  at  Time  Indicated 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Past,  Present  and  Prospective  Uses  of  Land 

on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  Cit>^ 


IN  SEEKING  to  determine  the  most  profit- 
able use  of  land  in  the  Lower  East  Side,  it 
is  desirable  to  consider  the  direction  of  move- 
ment o{  industrial,  commercial,  high  grade 
residential  and  office  building  uses  of  land  on 
Manhattan  Island.  If  the  path  of  growth  of 
these  more  intensive  uses  of  land  is  toward 
the  Lower  East  Side,  then  it  might  be  calcu- 
lated that  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  this 
area  would  be  absorbed  by  higher  profit  yield- 
ing uses.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  direction 
of  movement  of  factories,  stores,  high  rent 
apartments  and  office  buildings  is  away  from 
the  Lower  East  Side  and  the  chances  of  such 
intensive  utilization  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
trend  of  growth  are  becoming  more  and  more 
remote,  then  a  drastic  rehabilitation  on  some 
new  basis  might  be  considered. 

The  Lower  East  Side  for  over  a  century 
was  not  only  the  chief  residential  area  into 
which  newly  arrived  immigrants  poured,  but 
it  was  also  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
Century  a  section  that  was  in  close  proximity 
to  the  docks  and  piers,  the  leading  wholesale 
and  retail  stores,  the  high' grade  residential 
areas,  the  places  of  amusement,  the  factories, 
and  office  buildings  of  Manhattan.-" 

In  the  course  of.the  century  the  northward 
growth  of  Manhattan  caused  a  movement  of 
many  of  these  intensive  land  uses  away  from 
the  Lower  East  Side.  A  brief  consideration  of 
the  present  location  of  the  center  of  each  of 
these  uses  compared  with  the  location  of  the 
center  in  former  periods  will  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  shift  that  has  occurred  in  each  use. 

1 .  Docks  and  Piers.  The  East  River  front- 
age of  the  Lower  East  Side  was  once  lined 
with  docks  and  piers  for  sailing  ships.''"  As  a 

»  See  Fig.  19. 


result  of  the  increasing  size  of  steamships  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  their  number  and 
the  development  of  docks  and  piers  at  the 
railroad  terminals  along  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Manhattan  side 
of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  uptown  area,  there 
is  no  longer  any  new  demand  for  land  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  for  docks  or  piers.  Areas 
formerly  devoted  to  shipping  uses  near  Cor- 
lear's  Hook  have  been  abandoned  for  that 
purpose.  Since  the  volume  of  foreign  trade 
was  expanded  to  the  huge  proportions  of  the 
world  war  and  post  war  boom  period,  with- 
out requiring  the  use  of  dock  facilities  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  land  on  the  Lower  East  Side  will  soon 
be  needed  for  shipping  again. 

2.  The  High  Grade  Residential  Area.  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  it  was  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  center  of  the  fashion- 
able residential  area  on  Broadway  to  the 
slums  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  The  tide  of 
fashionable  development,  however,  moved 
toward  the  country  estates  around  what  is 
now  Washington  Square  even  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century;  and  from  1836  to  1860 
proceeded  up  Fifth  Avenue  as  far  as  33rd 
Street.  From  the  Civil  War  to  1-873  the  high 
grade  residential  area  moved  in  a  belt  from 
Fourth  to  Sixth  Avenues  from  33rd  Street  to 
outposts  as  far  as  52nd  Street.  By  1900  the 
vanguard  of  the  fashionable  area  had  reached 
V\h\\  Avenue  and  92nd  Street. 

In  the  course  of  one  hundred  years  the  cen- 
ter of  the  highest  grade  residential  section  of 
New  York  had  moved  from  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Washington  Square  to  Fifth  Avenue  near  the 
northern  limits  of  Central  Park.  After  1900 
Riverside  Drive  developed  as  a  fashionable 
residential  area  from  72nd  to  96th  Streets. 
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reaching  its  heyday  by  1915.  There  was  then 
an  apparent  reversal  of  the  northward  move- 
ment with  the  development  of  Park  Avenue 
from  45th  Street  to  96th  Street  as  the  center 
of  fashion,  culminating  with  Sutton  Place, 
Beekman  Place,  and  East  End  Avenues. 
Building  of  high  grade  apartments  continued 
at  Tudor  City  (42nd  Street  and  the  East 
River),  London  Terrace  (23rd  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue)  and  at  Greenwich  Village.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increasing  ten- 
dency for  the  well-to-do  to  establish  homes  in 
single-family  residential  areas  in  Rivcrdale, 
Montclair.  N.  J.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Forest 
Hills,  Garden  City,  Oyster  Bay,  Pelham, 
Bronxville,  Scarsdale,  Larchmont,  and  other 
outlying  communities. 

Thus,  there  is  no  longer  the  concentration 
of  the  homes  of  the  New  York  upper  economic 
groups  in  an  area  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Lower  East  Side.  The  main  tide  of  high  grade 
residential  development  moved  away  from 
Lower  Manhattan,  and  while  there  has  been 
a  limited  growth  of  a  few  high  grade  areas 
as  a  result  of  a  return  to  the  early  centers  of 
fashion,  there  has  been  no  broad  trend  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  absorb  any  consider- 
able area  of  the  Lower  East  Side  for  inten- 
sive high  rent  apartments. 

3.  The  Retail  Shopping  Center.  The  retail 
shopping  center  of  New  York,  which  was  lo- 
cated on  Lower  Broadway  near  Wall  Street 
prior  to  1800,  moved  up  to  Canal  Street  by 
1850.  By  1880  it  had  moved  to  14th  Street. 
Its  next  location  was  at  23rd  Street.  Shortly 
after  1900  several  pioneer  outposts  had  been 
established  as  far  north  as  34th  Street." 
Thirty-fourth  Street  at  Fifth  Avenue  is  now 
the  main  center,  but  the  building  of  Rocke- 
feller Center  and  the  development  of  shop- 
ping along  Fifth  Avenue  from  42nd  Street  to 
59th  Street  is  establishing  50th  Street  at  Fifth 
Avenue  as  a  new  center  of  gravity  of  the  re- 
tail trades.  P'urthermore  this  department 
store  trade  that  was  formerly  monopolized 


by  the  big  stores  in  Manhattan  has  been 
partially  decentralized  by  the  opening  of 
branches  in  outlying  neighborhoods.  Thus 
the  main  trend  of  retail  business  has  been 
away  from  the  Lower  East  Side. 

4.  IVholesalc  Centers.  The  wholesale  cen- 
ters in  garment  trades  and  other  lines  have 
tended  to  move  from  Lower  Manhattan  to 
Uptown  Manhattan,  because  of  the  construc- 
tion of  newer  buildings  in  the  Uptown  Area 
and  the  proximity  to  the  amusement  centers 
near  Times  Square.  The  function  of  the 
storage  of  goods  that  once  required  large 
space  in  close  proximity  to  retail  trade  centers 
has  become  of  less  importance  with  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  direct  purchases  of  re- 
tailers from  the  factories  in  small  quantities 
as  needed,  and  such  physical  storage  as  is  re- 
quired has  tended  to  be  crowded  off  Manhat- 
tan Island.'*- 

5.  General  Office  Centers.  The  office  build- 
ing center  of  New  York  that  was  once  con- 
centrated in  Lower  Manhattan,  has  split  into 
two  parts,  one  with  a  center  in  the  Uptown 
area  near  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  the 
other  with  its  center  at  Wall  Street.  More 
office  workers  are  now  employed  in  this  up- 
town area  than  in  the  downtown  section.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  November,  1938,  there  were 
approximately  367,000  office  and  independent 
professional  workers  employed  from  14th  to 
59th  Street  in  Manhattan  compared  with 
3  1 9,000  working  south  of  1 4th  Street. 

The  advantages  of  the  uptown  area  as  an 
office  building  center  have  been  due,  first,  to 
its  proximity  to  the  Grand  Central  Station 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  which  provide 
quick  means  of  reaching  other  cities  or  of 
going  to  high-grade  residential  areas  in  West- 
chester County  and  in  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut; second,  to  its  proximity  to  hotels  and 
highgrade  residential  areas  at  Park  Avenue, 
Tudor  City,  Sutton  Place,  and  the  Murray 
Hill  Section;  third,  to  its  proximity  to  the 


'•  RcKional  Survcv  of  New  York  and  its  Environs.  New 
York,  1928,  Vol.  1,  p.  103. 
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reaching  its  heyday  by  1915.  There  was  then 
an  apparent  reversal  of  the  northward  move- 
ment with  the  development  of  Park  Avenue 
from  45th  Street  to  96th  Street  as  the  center 
of  fashion,  culminating  with  Sutton  Place, 
Beekman  Place,  and  I'ast  End  Avenues. 
Building  of  high  grade  apartments  continued 
at  Tudor  City  (42nd  Street  and  the  Kast 
River),  London  Terrace  (23rd  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue)  and  at  Greenwich  Village.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increasing  ten- 
dency for  the  well-to-do  to  establish  homes  in 
single-family  residential  areas  in  Riverdale, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Kast  Orange.  N.  J.,  Poorest 
Hills,  (iarden  City,  Oyster  Bay.  Pelham, 
Bronxville,  Scarsdale,  Larchmont,  and  other 
outlying  communities. 

Thus,  there  is  no  longer  the  concentration 
of  the  homes  of  the  New  York  upper  economic 
groups  in  an  area  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Lower  Last  Side.  The  main  tide  of  high  grade 
residential  development  moved  away  from 
Lower  .Manhattan,  and  while  there  has  been 
a  limited  growth  of  a  few  high  grade  areas 
as  a  result  of  a  return  to  the  early  centers  of 
fashion,  there  has  been  no  broad  trend  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  absorb  any  consiiler- 
able  area  of  the  Lower  Last  Side  for  inten- 
sive high  rent  apartments. 

3.  The  Retail  Shoppiticf  Center.  Ihe  retail 
shopping  center  of  New  York,  which  was  lo- 
cated on  Lower  Broadway  near  Wall  Street 
prior  to  180(1.  moved  up  to  Canal  Street  by 
1850.  By  1880  it  had  moveil  to  14th  Street. 
Its  next  location  was  at  23rd  Street.  Shortly 
after  1900  several  pioneer  outposts  had  been 
established  as  far  north  as  34th  Street." 
Thirty-fourth  Street  at  lifth  Avenue  is  now 
the  main  center,  but  the  buiKling  of  Rocke- 
leller  Center  and  the  development  of  shop- 
ping along  Fifth  Avenue  from  42nil  Street  to 
59th  Street  is  establishing  50th  Street  at  Fifth 
Avenue  as  a  new  center  of  gravity  of  the  re- 
tail trades.  Furthermore  this  department 
store  trade  that  was  formerly  monopolized 

•"  Rruional  Survcv  of  New  York  and  its  Environs.  New 
York.  1928,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 03. 


by  the  big  stores  in  Manhattan  has  been 
partially  decentralizeil  by  the  opening  of 
branches  in  outlving  neighborhoods.  Tluis 
the  main  trend  of  retail  business  has  been 
away  from  the  I-ower  Last  Side. 

4.  Jl' hole  sale  Centers.  The  wholesale  cen- 
ters in  garment  trades  and  other  lines  have 
tended  to  move  from  Lower  Manhattan  ti> 
I'ptown  Manhattan,  because  of  the  construc- 
tion of  newer  buildings  in  the  Uptown  Area 
and  the  proximity  to  the  amusement  centers 
near  limes  Square.  The  function  of  the 
storage  of  goods  that  once  required  large 
space  in  close  proximity  to  retail  trade  centers 
has  become  of  less  importance  with  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  direct  purchases  of  re- 
tailers from  the  factories  in  small  quantities 
as  needed,  and  such  physical  storage  as  is  re- 
quired has  tended  to  be  crowde*.!  oft  .Manhat- 
tan Island.'^" 

5.  General  Office  Centers.  Fhe  t)ffice  build- 
ing center  of  New  York  that  was  once  con- 
centrated in  Lower  .\Linhattan,  has  split  into 
two  parts,  one  with  a  center  in  the  Uptown 
area  near  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  the 
other  with  its  center  at  Wall  Street.  More 
office  workers  are  now  employed  in  this  up- 
town area  than  in  the  downtown  section.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  November.  1938,  there  were 
approximately  367.000  office  and  independent 
professional  workers  employed  from  14th  to 
59th  Street  in  NLinhattan  compared  with 
3  1  9,000  working  south  of  14th  Street. 

The  advantages  of  the  uptown  area  as  an 
office  buiKling  center  have  been  due,  first,  t<» 
its  proximity  to  the  Grand  Central  Station 
arul  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  which  provide 
quick  means  of  reaching  other  cities  or  of 
going  to  high-grade  residential  areas  in  West- 
chester County  and  in  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut; second,  to  its  proximitv  to  hotels  and 
highgrade  residential  areas  at  Park  Avenue. 
Tudor  City,  Sutton  Place,  and  the  .Murrav 
Hill  Section;  tliinl.  to  its  proximity  to  the 
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FIG.  20 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKHRS  IN  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  WEAR  BY 
AREAS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  OTHER  BOROUGHS 

1900-  1935 
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amusement  center;  and  fourth,  to  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  retail  shopping  center. 

Out  of  town  customers  prefer  office  areas 
near  shopping  and  amusement  centers.  This 
uptown  office  movement  has  carried  with  it 
banks  as  well  as  general  offices.  The  main 
quarters  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  is  no 
longer  on  the  Bowery  but  at  42nd  Street,  near 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  The  42nd  Street 
Branch  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings 
Bank  has  expanded  its  assets  from  nothing  in 
1925  to  nearly  $200,000,000  in  1939. 

6.  Factories  and  Industries.  New  York  City 
was  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 


nation  by  ISSO,"*-^  and  most  of  its  industries 
were  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  Lower 
East  Side.  Today  the  women's  garment  trades 
are  the  leading  industry  in  New  York  City, 
with  the  printing  trades  ranking  second.^^ 

In  the  garment  trades  there  has  been  a 
great  shift  in  the  location  of  plants  away  from 
the  area  in  close  proximity  to  the  Lower  East 
Side.  In  1900,  eighty-two  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  women's  wear  industry  worked 
in  Manhattan  below  14th  Street.  By  1935, 
only  four  percent  of  the  employees  in  that  in- 
dustry worked  south  of  14th  Street.  In  the 

•«  For  growth  in  number  of  manufacturing  wage  earners 

""iiV"  ^5'■u/'Tn'^^'  '"*  .'"^  **"  '^^^''^  39'  Appendix  II. 
^*  See  Tables  40  and  41  in  Appendix  IL 


FIG.  21 

AERIAL  VIEW  OF  LOWER  EAST  SIDE  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  CORLEAR'S  HOOK,   1939 
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FIG.  20 

DISTRIBLTION  OF  WORKI  RS  I\  MIX'S  AND  WOMI  \S  \VI   \R  BV 
ARIAS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  OTHI  R   BOROl  CMS 

1900-  \9.\S 
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amusement  center:  am!  fourtli.  to  Its  proxim- 
ity to  the  retail  shoppinj^  center. 

Out  of  town  customers  prefer  office  areas 
near  shopping  ami  amusement  centers.  This 
uptown  office  movement  has  carricii  with  it 
banks  as  well  as  general  offices.  The  main 
quarters  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  is  no 
longer  on  the  Bowery  but  at  42ncl  Street,  near 
the  Gram!  Centra!  Station.  The  42ncl  Street 
Brancli  of  the  I'.mi^rant  Industrial  Savings 
Bank  has  expamlec!  its  assets  from  nothing  in 
1925  to  nearly  $200,000,000  in  1939. 

6.  Fiu  torics  mid  luduslrus.  New  York  Citv 
was  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 


nation  by  I860,*'  and  most  of  its  industries 
were  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  Lower 
I.ast  Side.  Today  the  women's  garment  trades 
are  the  leailing  industry  in  New  York  City, 
with  the  printing  trades  ranking  second.''* 

In  the  garment  trades  there  has  been  a 
great  shift  in  the  location  of  plants  away  from 
the  area  in  close  proximity  to  the  Lower  I\ast 
Side.  In  1900,  eighty-two  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  women's  wear  industry  worked 
in  .Manhattan  below  14th  Street.  Bv  19.>5. 
only  four  percent  of  the  employees  in  that  in- 
dustry  worked  south  of  14th  Street.   In  the 

•'■*  For  uroufh  in  niirnher  of  manufarturini;  wane  earner* 
in  New  York  from  1S69  to  193S  see   Table  39.  Appendix  II 
•*••  See  Tables  40  and  41  in  Appendix  II. 
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TABLE  1 

Population  of  the  Lower  East  Side  in  Manhattan 
(By  Countries  of  Birth) 

1855           1905  1910  1920  1930 

United  States 91,999        194,292  171.186  173,734  117.892 

Northwestern  Europe 105.318           27,178  14,324  8,608  5.893 

Southeastern  Europe 722        295.760  354,206  231,258  120.513 

All  Others                     1.885            1,068  1,541  2,191  3,125 

Negro  and  Non-White ^_       Z-.  ?2f  ^17  2.332 

Total                                        199,924        518,298  542.061  416.108  249,755 

PersonsperAcre:::Z:Z::Z  ". ::: 200.1             518.8  542.6  416.5  249.8 

same  period,  from  1 900  to  1 93  5 ,  the  percent-  The  Lower  East  Side  became  the  chief  Jew- 

age  of  the  employees  in  the  men's  wear  indus-         ish  section  of  the  New  World  by  1910  with 
try  dropped  from  80  to  37  percent.'''  over  half  of  the  Jews  in  Manhattan  living  in 

n      4  .  n     .         Tu-   o«,„c*r«Ani-         that  section.  Since  1910  there  has  been  a  large 

7.  Amusement  Centers.    Ihe   amusement  j      Tu 

i-  Tvf     u  ..  T  ^  ,^^  R,.«o,^  migration  of  Jews  from  this  center  and  with 

centers  of  Manhattan,  once  on  Lower  Broad-  ^  .    .       .    •'  .        .       ,  .         „    . 

.       r   /-       1    c*.      i.    U-,   «   i;i,-«r;c^  restrictive  immigration  laws  cutting  ott  the 
way  south   of   Canal   Street,   have   likewise  u       j   .u  i  *        ,.f  «.k- 

1        L    u  •   u.  r  k*        -,  «„  R-^ori^roxr  influx   from  abroad  the  population   ot   the 
moved  to  the  bright  light  area  on  Broadway  '^  ^ 

and  the  side  streets  from  Times  Square  to  ^^^  ^ 

50th  Street.  Theatres,  both  motion  picture 

,  ,     .  .                        \m   A-        c             r>  Areas  Selected  for  the  Comparison  of 

and  legitimate,  opera,  Madison  Square  Gar-  Monthly  Rentals  for  Dwelling  Units 

den,  night  clubs,  hotels  and  famous  restaur-  ^^^  ^,^^^  City- 1934 
ants,  are  all  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  this 

uptown  area,  while  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  jl            . 

are  dark  and  deserted  at  night.  .  A^           «i}ij  .  , 

8.  The  Change  Within  the  Lower  East       ,  y/^.            I   ^/ 
Side.  While  the  shipping,  commercial,  office,  //  L/^/^T^^^IJ)^^  % 
amusement,  and  high  rent  residential  uses  of  /^.Jr^V  L          v"\ 
land  have  thus  moved  away  from  areas  near  ;/ V/                                  1 
the  Lower  East  Side,  great  shifts  and  internal  l\  Jt)^'^        ^  "*'"       f' 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the  Lower  '^^^                 '                1 
East  Side  itself.  There  has  been  a  turnover  in  /^            '    \                 | 
the  racial  occupancy  of  the  area,  and  a  steady  ^^^^^^^,-,^./   /^    %           ^ —       j- 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  buildings    .  /"-^^i^— ^     ;     r    „^^„     _^QJ3j^L.^ 

as  the  effects  of  advancing  age  and  obsoles-  \  .,^„„„„        y  ^^  ^^  ^_A3S— ! 

cence  of  the  structures  have  been  accelerated  a  /       ^— """"^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  occupancy  by  successively  lower  income  /^  ja/ 

groups.'*  y      y>^ 

The  Lower  East  Side  was  first  occupied  by  ^^  lege.nd 

immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe,  par-  i.  lower  east  side 

°  ,  *  r  L  Ceniut  Tracts 

ticularly  the  Irish  and  Germans.  After  the  2.  grand  concourse,  bronx 

.  r  •  •  •  •         L  ^  CtHsns  Tracts 

change  in  the  character  or  immigration  in  the  3.  dyckman  st..  Manhattan 

.,.,T-ii/~<  A  ^      C  ^  Ctnsns  Tracts 

eighties,  the  Irish  and  Germans  moved  out  ot  4  bay  ridge.  Brooklyn     \ 

the  Lower  East  Side  and  immigrants  from  j  prospect  park.  Brooklyn"'" 

Russia,   Poland,  and  Italy  moved  into  the  ^  ^^^^^^  „,j^, ,  q,,^^^,,  '  ^'""^  '"•"•^' 

area.  This  change  is  indicated  by  Table  I.  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  „^,^„^^  brookTy"n "'-"' 

4  Census  Tracts 

35  See  Fig.  20.  g.    FIFTH  AVE..  PARK  AVE..  MANHATTAN 

36  For  a  general  aerial  view  of  the  area,  see  Fig.  21.  4  Census  Tracts 


FIG.  23 

COMPARISON  OF  RENT  PER  ROOM  FOR  MULTI  FAMILY  STRUCTURES 
IN  VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY -1934 


THOUSANDS 

a 


THOUSANDS 


LOWER    EAST   SIDE.    MANHATTAN 

AREA    1-4     CENSUS     TRACTS 


UNDER     $SpO      $5^0       >600      $7^0      $1000     tZOOO    $3500 
$3  00      $499      $S99      $6  99      $9^9      $I9~99     $}499     OVER 


DYCKMAN    ST.   MANHATTAN 

AREA  3-4    CENSUS     TRACTS 


UNDER     $300      $500      $6.00      $700      $1000     $2000    $5500 
$500      $4^9      $599       $6~99      $9^99      $I9~99     $5499     OVER 


PROSPECT  PARK.  BROOKLYN 

AREA     9-3    CENSUS    TRACTS 


UNDER      $500      $5_00       $600      $700      $1000    $2OO0    $5500 
tSOO      $4~99      $599       $6~99      $9~99      $I9'99     $5499     OVER 


COLUMBIA    HEIGHTS.  BROOKLYN 

AREA     7-4    CENSUS     TRACTS 


UNDER     $500      $500       $6O0      $7O0      $000     $2000    $5500 
•500      $499      $5~99       $6*99      $9~99      $I9~99     $5499     OVER 


SOURCE:      REAL     PRORERTY     INVENTORY     OF 
NEW     YORK     City,    I934 


GRAND   CONCOURSE.  BRONX 

AREA     2-3     CENSUS    TRACTS 


UNDER     $500      $500       $600      $7«0      $1000    $2000    $55O0 
$5  00      $4~99      $5  99       $699      $999      $19  99     $5499     oAr 


BAY    RIDGE.   BROOKLYN 

AREA  4-5     CENSUS     TRACTS 


UNDER     $500      $500       $600      $7.00      $)000     $2000    $5^00 
$500      $4~99      $5*99       $6*99      $9*99      $I9'99     $5499     OVER 


FOREST   HILLS.     QUEENS 

AREA    6-15    CENSUS    TRACTS 


UNDER     $5_00      $500       $600      $700      $I0_00     $2000    $5500 
•3.00      $499      $5  99       $6~99      $9  99      $19*99     $5499     OVER 


FIFTH  AVE.    PARK    AVE..   MANHATTAN 

AREA     8-4     CENSUS     TRACTS 


UNDER     $300      $5_00      $6O0      $700       $1000     $2O00    $35<X> 
%iO0      $4~99       $5'99       $6*99       $9  99       $r9  99     $3«99     OVER 


FEDERAL     HOUSING     AOMMlSTRATKM 
DIVISION    OF    ECONOMICS     ft    STATlSTKS 
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Lower  East  Side  declined  from  542,061  to 
249,755  from  1910  to  1930,  and  the  number 
of  persons  per  acre  from  542.6  to  249.8. 

The  rents  per  room  have  now  fallen  to 
such  a  low  point  ($3  to  $6  a  month)  that  they 
no  longer  yield  any  net  return  above  operat- 
ing expenses,  except  where  considerable 
amounts  have  been  spent  for  repairs  and  al- 
terations.^^ The  Lower  East  Side  is  now  the 
largest  low  rent  area  in  New  York  City,  and 
it  stands  at  the  opposite  social  pole  from  Park 
Avenue.  While  88  percent  of  the  family  units 
in  certain  census  tracts  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  rented  for  less  than  $30  a  month  in  1934, 
and  only  four  tenths  of  one  percent  rented  for 
over  $75  a  month,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue-Park 
Avenue  area  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
quarters  rented  for  less  than  $30  a  month 
and  78  percent  of  the  quarters  rented  for  $75 

37  See  Table  2. 


a  month  and  over.  Medium  grade  apartment 
areas  between  these  two  extremes  which 
would  compete  with  a  new  apartment  project 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  are  indicated  in  the 
map  in  Fig.  22.  In  apartment  areas  such  as 
the  Grand  Concourse  in  the  Bronx,  Columbia 
Heights  in  Brooklyn,  Prospect  Park  in  Brook- 
lyn, Bay  Ridge  in  Brooklyn,  Dyckman  Street 
in  Manhattan,  and  Forest  Hills  in  Queens  the 
bulk  of  the  apartment  units  rented  from  $30 
to  $75  a  month  in  1934.  Thus  the  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  tenants  in  this  medium 
rental  bracket  varied  from  65  percent  in  For- 
est Hills,  77  percent  in  Prospect  Park,  86  per- 
cent in  the  Grand  Concourse  to  89  perceat  in 
the  Dyckman  Street  area.'" 

As  a  result  of  the  inability  of  most  of 
these  old-law  tenements  to  yield  any  net  re- 
turn above  actual  operating  expenses,  many 

3»  See  Fir.  23  and  Fig.  24. 


FIG.  24 

COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  RENTAL  OF  DWELLING  UNITS 
IN  VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY-  1934 


UNDER    $10.00 
$1000  -  $19  99 


$2000  -  $2999 
$3000  -  $4999 


$5000  -  $74  99 
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TABLE  2 

Income  and  Operating  Expenses  of  a  Typical  Old-Law  Tenement 

IN  THE  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  1935-1938'* 

1935  {%mos.) 

Income $1,543.50 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

Plumbing 

Carpentry 

Glazing  and  roofing 

Painting 

Electrical 

Other  Operating  Expenses 

Commissions 

Payroll ['.'Z 

Gas  and  electric 

Fuel ■'.. 

W^tcr 

Sundries 

Insurance 


1936 

1937 

1938 

$2,654.50 

$3,006.50 

$2,732.75 

187.72 

204.06 

542.61 

77.28 

188.29 

78.15 

38.24 

409.81 

73.85 

261.75 

474.40 

309.40 

16.51 

28.73 

26.70 

$   581.50 

$1,305.29 

$1,030.71 

51.18 

^^ 

50.57 

294.00 

245.00 

220.00 

64.68 

61.14 

69.18 

299.14 

278.88 

274.01 

162.00 

162.00 

162.00 

64.14 

99.71 

65.56 

228.49 

279.90 

240.13 

Total  Operating  Expenses $1,194.46 

Operating  income $    349.04 

Taxes     465.29 

Available  for  interest $-116.25 

Alterations    


>one 


$1,163.63 

$1.745.13 

$   909.37 

668.23 

$   241.14 

$3,802.12 


$1,126.63 

$2,431.92 

$   574.58 

655.76 

$  -81.18 

None 


$1,081.45 

$2.112.16 

$   620.59 

638.14 

$  -17.55 

None 


Source:  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank 


IS 


*'  From  the  scanning  of  the  records  available,  it  is  believed  that  the  record  of  this  building  ._ 
fairly  repre>cntative  of  the  old-law  tenements  in  this  area,  upon  which  no  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  modernization.  For  income  and  operating  figures  of  partially  modernized  tenements, 
see  Tables  4  and  S,  Appendix  II. 


have  been  torn  down  in  recent  years.  The  de- 
molition trend  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Tenement 
House  Law.  Rather  than  spend  the  additional 
amount  required  to  put  their  buildings  in  con- 
dition to  comply  with  the  law,  owners  have 
chosen  to  demolish  their  buildings.  In  1934 
there  were  303  vacant  and  boarded-up  build- 
ings in  the  Lower  East  Side  and  80  vacant 
lots.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  vacant  lots  and  board- 
ed-up buildings.*"  By  1939,  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  land  area  of  this  section  consisted  of 
non-income  producing  properties. 

In  the  Corlear's  Hook  District— the  old 
Seventh  Ward— the  population  declined  from 
102,104  in  1910  to  41,000  in  1935.**  In  that 
area,  bounded  by  James  Street,  Division 
Street,  East  Street  and  the  East  River,  there 


were  in  1935  ;  972  old-law  tenements,  82  new 
law  tenements,  109  dwellings  and  6  rooming 
houses.  Only  8  percent  of  the  occupied  tene- 
ments were  less  than  33  years  old.  In  April, 
1939.  in  this  limited  area  alone  there  were 
265  vacant  lots,  and  264  closed  and  boarded 
up  buildings. 

Most  of  the  area  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
has  become  a  liability  to  the  owners  and  the 
city.  Tax  delinquencies  have  greatly  in- 
creased "  and  many  of  the  residents  are  on 
public  relief.  Few  of  the  residents  actually 
work  near  the  area.  While  there  are  pushcart 
vendors  and  owners  of  stores  who  reside  in 
the  section,  the  low  paid  garment  workers 
who,  to  a  considerable  extent,  still  live  in  the 
section,  work  in  the  garment  trade  centers 


SOURCE:     Rt*t    PnorERTV     MvENTORT     Of    Ntw    YORK    CiTT.    1934 


FCOCRAL     MOUSW*     MNMIMTRATnN 

amMM  or  coohomics  «  statstw* 


^®  See  Fig.  26. 
*»  See  Fig.  25. 


*2  Joseph   Platzker,   East  Side  Chamber   News,   N.   Y.. 
May.  1935,  p.  6. 

*3See  Fig.  27    (for  vacant  areas  in  October   1938  see 
Fig.  26). 
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FIG.  25 

Comparison  of  Assessed  Values  of  Land  and 

Population  in  the  Corlear's  Hook  Region  of 

The  Lower  East  Side 

New  York  City,  1890-1938 


m  rMOutAMOf 


««Mnco  <««.uc 


ft     »t*»«f«» 


north  of  14th  Street.  Thus,  it  is  found  that 
15.5  percent  of  the  subscribers  to  a  leading 
garment  workers  magazine  reside  in  the 
Lower  East  Side,  although  practically  none 
work  there/* 

Thus,  with  many  sources  of  employment 
moving  away  from  the  areas  near  the  Lower 
East  Side,  and  with  the  area  itself  in  a  state 
of  internal  decay,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
area  will  not  be  rehabilitated  by  piecemeal 
building  construction.  In  what  way,  then,  can 
the  area  be  turned  to  a  profitable  use  and  from 
what  direction  can  this  new  use  be  expected 
to  come? 

9.  The  Financial  Center.  While  the  general 
movement  of  forces  giving  rise  to  intensive 
land  uses  has  been  away  from  the  Lower  East 
Side,  there  has  been  one  group  of  institutions 
that  have  remained  anchored  to  Lower  Man- 
hattan and  that  may  be  expected  to  remain 
below  14th  Street.  These  institutions  are  the 
stock  exchange,   commodity  exchanges,   the 

**  See  Fig.  28. 


FIG.  28 

Distribution  of  Number  of  Subscribers  to 

Magazine  "Justice"  by  Places  of  Residence 

OF  Workers  in  the  Garment  Trades 

IN  Manhattan— 1938 


corporation  offices  and  banks  of  Wall  Street, 
the  public  utility  offices  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Company,  and  the  State  and 
Municipal  offices  in  the  City  Hall  and  State 
Departments. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  network  of 
institutions  comprising  the  financial  and  se- 
curity markets,  that  have  retained  their  pres- 
ent location  for  over  a  century,  will  suddenly 
move  away.  Neither  is  it  likely  that,  after  a 
huge  investment  in  Municipal  and  State  office 
buildings,  these  centers  of  local  government 
will  be  shifted.  Nor  are  the  utility  companies 
apt  to  move  their  base  of  operations. 

However,  if  these  great  institutions  are  not 


likely  to  move,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
probable that  they  will  expand  to  any  great 
extent.  If  the  volume  of  stock  and  bond 
transfers  again  rises  to  the  peak  of  1929,  the 
present  facilities  can  probably  take  care  of 
this  added  volume  of  business  without  new- 
building.  With  a  vacancy  in  offices  in  Wall 
Street  of  18  percent,*^  despite  lack  of  new- 
office  construction,**  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  new  office  buildings  near  the  Lower  East 
Side  will  be  required  for  some  time  to  come. 
Even  if  such  office  buildings  are  needed,  how- 
ever, they  occupy  only  a  limited  amount  of 
land,  because  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  additional  space  be  within  short  walking 

<5  See  Fig.  29  and  Table  44.  Appendix  IL 
*«  See  Fig.  30  and  Table  7,  Appendix  II. 


FIG.  26 

VACANT  SITES  IN  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 
OCTOBER,  1938 


vacant  areas  ake  .show.v  i.\  solid  black 

Source:  East  Side  Chamlier  of  Commerce 
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distance  from  the  present  financial  center. 
Consequently,  expansion  of  oflSce  space  will 
be  vertical  on  a  limited  land  area  rather  than 
lateral  on  extensive  plots  of  ground. 

Hence,  the  maintenance  or  even  expansion 
of  existing  sources  of  employment  in  the  Wall 
Street  area  affords  little  prospect  for  the  use 
of  land  for  these  intensive  uses  as  far  from  the 
office  centers  as  the  Lower  East  Side. 

While  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  vol- 
ume of  employment  in  offices  in  the  area  south 
of  14th  Street  does  not  create  a  demand  for 
land  in  the  Lower  East  Side  for  office  pur- 
poses, it  does  suggest  that  there  exists  a  po- 


tential demand  for  this  land  for  residential 
uses.  For  here  is  a  body  of  642,000  workers, 
70  percent  of  whom  consume  from  40  min- 
utes to  over  two  hours  a  day  going  to  and 
from  their  work,  while  here  is  lying  an  area 
of  1,000  acres,  most  of  which  is  now  yielding 
little  or  no  net  economic  return,  that  is  within 
walking  distance  of  their  places  of  work." 
The  extent  of  this  possible  demand  for  a  new 
apartment  development  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  will  be  analyzed  in  the  next  chapter. 


<7  The  proximity  of  the  present  large  office  buildioK  cen- 
ters in  Lower  Manhattan  to  the  Corlear's  Hook  area  ii 
shown  by  the  aerial  view  in  Fig.  1. 


FIG.  27 

RECORD  OF  TAX  DELINQUENCY  IN  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 

TO  JAN.  1st,  1938 
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FIG.  29 

Percent  of  Rentable  Office  Floor  Space 

Vacant  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
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FIG.  30 

Contracts  Awarded  for  Office  Buildings 
New  York  City 

1919-1938 

»^*"  VALUE  •TSIH 
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CHAPTER  III 
The  Rental  Market  for  Apartments  in  the  Lower  East  Side 

IF  A  NEW  cycle  of  residential  development  Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of  families 

is  to  be  started  on  the  Lower  East  Side  on  in  Manhattan  paying  rent  of  $50  or  more 

a  basis  of  rents  that  will  yield  a  return  on  the  per  month,  by  areas  of  residence :" 

investment  of  private  capital  in  buildings  and  TABLE  3 

justify  a  land  value  above  the  zero  level,  it  p              n    ...,    i>„.,^  «„  *cn 

■'                      ,              1           r                            k  Distribution  of  Families  Paving  Rent  of  $50 

is  obvious  that  a  class  of  tenants  must  be  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^  Month  by  Areas  of  Residence** 

attracted  to  the  area  who  have  higher  incomes  Manhattan,  1934 

than  most  of  those  who  are  living  there  now.  ^^ea  of  Residence                          Number      Percent 

At  present,  in  practically  all  new  privately  South  of  14th  Street                     10,655          8.4% 

financed  apartment  developments  in  the  New  Hth  Street  to  59th  Street              25. 102         19.6 

_.     ,    -.   ^        ,.                   *.,           ^  ,              •  North  of  59th  Street                      92,059        72.0 

York  Metropolitan  area,  the  rental  range  is  ,,-q,.       ,»^f.er 

from  $17  to  $25  a  month  a  room,  or  $50  and  T^^'^^''                                  *27.816       100.0% 

over  for  a  three-room  apartment.  This  level  Location  of  Places  of  Employment  of  the 

of  rents,  that  is  now  the  minimum  on  all  new  Horkers  in  New  York  City 

privately   financed   apartments   in   the   New  ^yj^j,^  Manhattan  had  only  25  percent  of 

York  area,  requires  a  minimum  annual  family  ^^^    ^^^^j    resident   population    of    the    five 

income  of  approximately  $2,000  a  year.  boroughs  of  New  York  in  1934,  it  had  at  the 

Accordingly,  the  first  step  in  an  analysis  of  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^34  p^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  daytime  work- 

the  market  for  apartments  in  the  Lower  East  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  following  table  shows :«> 
Side  is  to  determine  the  number  of  prospective 

tenants  who  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000  TABLE  4 

a  vear  and  those  who  qualify  otherwise,  who  Daytime  Population  of  the  Boroughs  of 

.   .     .                   J                  J               J       .  New  York  Compared  with  Resident 

might  be  attracted  to  a  modern  garden  type  Population-1934 

apartment  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  After  ^^^.,.^^       ^^^^^^^      ^^,,.^,^,       ^^^^^,, 

ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  area  that  might  Po^u-            of           Popu-           of 

.                     -,11                  •   i_     •                         L  Boroughs            latton*           N.Y.C.            lation            N.Y.C. 

be   occupied   by   those   with   incomes   above  ^^hattan  1.462.755       68.4       1.724,245       25.1 

$2,000,  the  next  step  will  be  to  estimate  the  Brooklyn        373,689       17.5      2,550,448      37.1 

number  of  added  apartments  that  could  be  Bronx             156,676        7.3       1,294,873       18.8 

absorbed  if  rents  were  lowered  to  a  point  that  g-T"'  ^      ^9«'?7?        ?'t       ''l^'?^«       ^ol 

,,.,,.,.       ,                      ret-            1  Richmond         2o.l7J         l.J          loO.Jio         Z.5 

would  fall  within  the  means  of  famihes  with  — —           .      -      77^7: 

Ki    Ar»n           K/>  rin/^  TOTAL       2.138,143       100.0         6,874,154       100.0 

incomes  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year. 

*  Daytime  Population  includes  all  workers  whether  em* 
ployed  during  the  day  or  night. 

Present  Distribution  of  Families  by 

Rental  Groups  on  Manhattan  Island  ^hc   working  population   is  concentrated 

r  «/%«,,<             ,            •,/••!  chiefly  below  59th  Street,  as  in   1934  there 

In  1934,  of  99,921  rented  occupied  family  ,  ,m  c,r»                         i  •             ^u      c 

'           '                   ,     /•       I  r  were    1,393,530  persons  working  south  of 

quarters  on  Manhattan,  south  of  14th  Street.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j„   Manhattan,  compared  with 

only  10,655  or  10.7  percent  were  occupied  by  ^^,y  ,27  728  persons  working  north  of  59th 

families  paying  $50  a  month  rent  or  more  g.^^^.   p^^  ^^^^^^  1,393,530  persons  working 

In  contrast  to  this,  in  the  area  north  of  59th         

Street,   92,059    families   out   of   a   total   of  "?"^^'Kr!i'J -"'r^'V*  n'^I  ^'°'''' T.*' .  m     t 

'          '  *'•  See  Table  46  in  Appendix   11  for  complete  table  of 

291,882  paid  $50  a  month  or  more.  This  was  Distribution  of  Families  by  Rental  Groups  in  Manhattan, 

31.5  percent  of  the  total  number  in  that  area.  sor„I  Property  Inventory  of  siw  York.  19J4. 
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south  of  59th  Street  in  1934,  most  of  whom 
were  heads  of  families  requiring  separate 
family  quarters,  there  were  at  the  same  time 
only  186,684  occupied  family  quarters.  It  is 
accordingly  self-evident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  in  the  employment  cen- 
ters in  Manhattan,  travel  to  areas  north  of 
59th  Street  in  Manhattan,  to  other  boroughs 
of  New  Y'ork  City,  and  to  suburban  areas  in 
New  Jersey,  Westchester  County,  and  Nas- 
sau County. 

fFhere  the  fforkers  in  Manhattan  Live 

The  place  of  residence  of  the  workers  in 
Manhattan  was  tabulated  from  the  Personnel 
Records  Sample.'^  From  these  data,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  all  the  workers  in  Manhattan 
only  19  percent  live  on  the  Island  and  only  2.1 
percent  live  in  the  area  below  14th  Street.  Of 
the  rest,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  attract  con- 
siderably more  than  half,  with  25.2  percent 
and  19.9  percent  respectively.  The  distribu- 
tion of  workers  among  the  remaining  residen- 
tial areas  is  as  follows:  Bronx  13.4  percent, 
Richmond  2.2  percent,  suburban  New  York 
Counties  and  Connecticut  6.3  percent,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Counties  13.9  percent." 

A  separate  tabulation  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence was  made  for  those  working  in  Man- 
hattan above  and  below  14th  Street.  These 
data  indicate  that  a  somewhat  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  downtown  workers  than  of  the 
uptown    workers    live    in    Manhattan,    the 


'*  For    description 
Appendix  I. 
"See  Fig.  31. 


of   Personnel    Records    Sample   see 


Bronx,  Queens  and  the  suburban  New  York 
counties;  and,  as  would  be  expected,  a  some- 
what larger  percentage  live  in  Brooklyn, 
Richmond,  and  the  New  Jersey  counties.  The 
distribution  of  the  downtown  workers  by 
place  of  residence  is  shown  in  Fig.  32. 

Another  tabulation  of  the  Personnel  Rec- 
ords Sample  indicates  the  number  of  workers 
in  Manhattan  living  in  each  of  89  sub-areas" 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  region.  These 
data  are  presented  graphically  in  the  form  of 
a  map  and  two  flow  charts."''^  On  both  the  map 
and  the  flow  charts  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  workers  living  in  the  various  sub-areas 
is  used  rather  than  the  actual  number.  These 
data  show  quantitatively  where  the  working 
population  of  Manhattai^  lives,  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  to  illustrate  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  workers  must  travel  compara- 
tively long  distances  from  Manhattan  to  find 
satisfactory  living  quarters. 

Time  Required  for  fforkers  in  Manhattan  to 
Travel  From  Their  Homes  to  the  Principal 
Employment  Centers 

The  time  required  for  workers  to  travel 
from  their  homes  to  the  principal  employment 
centers,  was  tabulated  from  the  Question- 
naire Sample.'"'  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  of  total  workers  requiring  a  given 
time  to  go  from  the  various  residential  areas 
to  their  work  in  Manhattan: 


"3  The  boundaries  of  the  sub-areas  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  region  arc  described  on  pages  133  to  135 
of  Appendix  I. 

5<SeeFigs.  33.  34and3S. 

•'*•''  For  description  of  Questionnaire  Sample  see  .Appen- 
dix 1. 


TABLE  5 
Percentage  Distribution  of  Total  Workers  in  Manhattan  by  the  Time 
Required  to  Travel  from  the  Areas  of  Residence  to  Places  of  Work^« 

Sub- 


Time  Group 

Less  than  20  Minutes 
20  to  39  .Minutes 
40  to  59  Minutes 
6Q  to  89  Minutes 
90  Minutes  and  Over 


Alan  hat  tan 

26.1 

49.7 

19.3 

4.6 


Bronx 

.1 

22.1 

50.3 

26.5 

LO 


100.0        100.0 


Queens 

.5 

22.1 

39.4 

34.2 

3.8 

100.0 


Brooklyn 
1.9 

31.1 

51.8 

14.8 

.4 


New 
Jersey 

A 
9.0 

30.0 

52.2 

8.7 


*«  See  Tables  16,  17  and  18  in  Appendix  I. 


100.0  100.0 

Source:  Questionnaire  Sample 
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FIG.  31 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  EARNERS  WORKING  IN 

MANHATTAN  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 

NOVEMBER,  1938 


FIG.  32 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  EARNERS  WORKING  IN 
MANHATTAN  BELOW  14th  STREET,  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 

NOVEMBER,  1938 
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SOURCE        ANALYSIS    OF  THE    DEMAND   FOR  APARTMENTS 
IN    THE    LOWER    EAST    SlOE    OF    MANHATTAN 
NOVEMBER, 1936 

BASED  ON    PERSONNEL   RECORDS   SAMPLE 


FEDERAL    HOUSING     ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION     OF   ECONOMICS    AND    STATISTICS 


SOURCE:     ANALYSIS    OF    THE     DEMAND     FOR     APARTMENTS 
IN    THE     LOWER    EAST    SIDE    OF    MANHATTAN 
NOVEMBER   1938 
BASED  ON  PERSONNEL  RECORDS  SAMPLE 


FEDERAL     HOUSING     ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION    OF    ECONOMICS    AND    STATISTICS 
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Thus  while  only  24.2  percent  of  the  work- 
ers on  Manhattan  who  live  there  travel  40 
minutes  or  more  each  way  to  get  to  work,  77.8 
percent  of  the  workers  who  live  in  the  Bronx 
and  92.6  percent  of  those  who  live  in  Subur- 
ban New  York  (Westchester,  Rockland,  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  Counties)  require  over  40 
minutes  to  go  from  their  homes  to  their  places 
of  work.  Similarly  for  the  rest  of  the  resi- 
dential areas  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  the 
percentage  requiring  40  minutes  or  more  is  as 
follows :  Brooklyn,  67.0  percent,  Queens  77.4 


percent.  New  Jersey  90.9  percent,  and  for  all 
workers  on  Manhattan  regardless  of  where 
they  live,  68.2  percent. 

Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  total 
of  1,715,000  workers  on  Manhattan,  approx- 
imately 1,170,000  spend  over  80  minutes  and 
540,000  spend  over  two  hours  each  day  trav- 
eling back  and  forth  between  home  and  office. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  these  long  journeys 
could  be  reduced,  there  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing in  time  and  expense,  with  an  increase  in 
efficiency.  If  housing  facilities  could  be  made 


FIG.  33 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  EARNERS 
WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN  BY  AREA  OF  RESIDENCE,  1938 
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available  near  places  of  employment,  many  of 
these  long  trips  could  be  eliminated. 

The  Lower  East  Side  offers  a  possible  site 
for  such  housing  facilities.  Here  is  an  area  in 
close  juxtaposition  to  the  downtown  financial 
center  and  the  employment  area  south  of  14th 
Street,  where  642,000  workers  are  employed. 
Of  this  great  mass  of  workers,  less  than  three 
percent  live  in  the  area  near  their  work,  and 


97  percent  travel  from  20  minutes  to  over  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  way  to  reach  their 
homes.  There  thus  seems  to  be  a  large  poten- 
tial market  for  a  properly  designed  project 
in  this  area. 

The  estimates  that  are  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  can  be  attracted  to  an 
apartment  project  on  the  Lower  East  Side  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  fol- 


FIG.  34 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONS 

WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN  SOUTH  OF  14th  STREET 

BY  AREAS  OF  RESIDENCE 

NOVEMBER,  1938 
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lowing  seven  conditions  will  be  strictly  ob- 
served : 

First,  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  an  un- 
attractive approach,  a  private  bus  line  travel- 
ing from  the  main  working  centers  to  the  pro- 
ject by  the  East  River  Drive  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Second,  the  buildings  in  the  project  should 
be  of  attractive  design  with  modern  equip- 


ment, cross  ventilation  and  ample  sunlight. 

Third,  the  entire  project  should  be  large 
enough  in  scope  to  constitute  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent community  within  the  city,  and  it 
should  cover  an  area  of  several  old  city 
blocks,  arranged  in  the  form  of  super  blocks. 

Fourth,  the  percentage  of  land  coverage 
should  be  low,  not  exceeding  30  percent  and 
preferably  not  over  20  percent. 


FIG.  3S 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONS 

WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN  NORTH  OF  14th  STREET 

BY  AREAS  OF  RESIDENCE 

NOVEMBER,  1938 
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Fifth,  attractive  schools  and  shopping  cen- 
ters should  be  established  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  this  community. 

Sixth,  the  level  of  rents  should  be  no  higher 
than  that  in  new  medium  rent  apartment  areas 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
region,  which  at  the  present  time  ranges  from 
$  1 5  to  $  1 8  a  month  a  room. 

Seventh,  the  land  cost  should  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  land  in  competing  apartment  areas  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  region  which 
now  varies  between  ten  cents  to  $2.00  to 
$3.00  a  square  foot. 

All  the  estimates  made  in  this  report  are 
predicated  on  the  observance  of  the  above 
conditions.  When  it  is  proposed  to  build  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  a  project  that  is  set  up 
on  the  same  rental  level  as  attractive  garden 
apartments  in  Riverdale,  Forest  Hills,  the 
Grand  Concourse,  Columbia  Heights,  Dyck- 
man  Street,  East  Orange,  and  other  apart- 
ment areas  in  suburban  communities,  then 
there  must  be  sufficient  attractions  in  the  proj- 
ect to  induce  the  prospective  tenant  to  over- 
look the  unpleasant  aspects  of  the  existing 
old  improvements.  The  Lower  East  Side  proj- 
ect must  loom  above  its  surroundings  as  a 
new  type  of  urban  development  that  will  set 
the  pattern  for  future  rebuilding  if  it  is  not 
to  be  engulfed  in  the  blighted  neighborhood 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

If  these  conditions  are  met,  what  is  the  po- 
tential market  for  an  apartment  project  in 
this  area  that  would  be  set  up  on  an  approxi- 
mate average  rental  of  $18  a  month  a  room 
or  a  minimum  of  $50  a  month  for  a  three- 
room  apartment?  As  no  market  analysis  had 
hitherto  been  made,  and  as  the  subject  is  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  decided  by  mere 
opinions,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  careful 
statistical  investigation.  This  survey  made  in 
November  1938,  indicated  the  approximate 
total  number  of  workers  north  and  south  of 
14th  Street  in  Manhattan  and  their  occupa- 
tional and  income  distribution.  It  also  re- 
vealed their  distribution  by  places  of  resi- 
dence. As  there  were  approximately  100,000 


individual  returns,  it  is  believed  that  the  sam- 
ple is  adequate  to  show  the  occupational,  in- 
come and  residential  distribution  of  the  work- 
ers in  Manhattan." 

Of  the  estimated  total  number  of  1,715,- 
000  daytime  workers  in  Manhattan  in  No- 
vember 1938,'**  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 642,000  worked  south  of  I4th  Street. 
Since,  for  reasons  given  hereafter,  most  of 
the  prospective  tenants  may  be  expected  to 
come  from  persons  working  on  Manhattan 
Island  south  of  14th  Street,  it  is  logical  to 
analyze  first  the  occupational  and  income  dis- 
tribution and  the  distribution  by  places  of 
residence  of  this  group. 

Of  the  total  of  approximately  642,000 
persons  working  south  of  14th  Street,  ap- 
proximately 319,000  are  office  and  independ- 
ent professional  workers.  In  addition  to  office 
workers,  who  constitute  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  number,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 147,000  workers  in  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade,  106,000  factory  workers,  and 
70,000  other  workers.-'^ 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  tenant  for  a  new 
apartment  project  in  which  the  dwelling  units 
rent  for  $50  a  month  or  more,  it  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  tenant  to  have  an  income  of 
$2,000  or  more,  except  in  cases  of  doubling 
up.  Accordingly,  the  first  elimination  that 
must  be  made  from  the  entire  group  are  those 
receiving  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  155,000 
office  workers,  37,000  workers  in  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trades,  18,000  factory  work- 
ers, and  13,000  other  workers  or  a  total  of 
approximately  223,000  workers  had  incomes 
of  $2,000  a  year  or  more  in  the  Fall  of  1 938.*" 
This  is  slightly  over  one-third  of  all  the  in- 
come earners  working  south  of  14th  Street  in 
Manhattan. 

In  this  group  of  223,000  persons,  however, 
there  are  some  who  are  not  principal  income 

^"^  For  discussion  of  techniques  ennpioyed  in  making  the 
survey  see  Appendix  I. 

•'•*  See  Table  13  in  Appendix  I. 

3»  Ibid. 

«OSee  Figs.  36  and  37  and  Tables  11,  13  and  14  in 
Appendix  I. 
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FIG.  36 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  NUMBER  OF 

INCOME  EARNERS  WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN 

BY  INCOME  GROUPS 

NOVEMBER,  1938 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  ELIGIBLE  PROSPECTS* 

FOR  APARTMENTS  IN  THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 

Based  on  the  Number  of  Principal  Income  Earners  Working  in  Manhattan, 

with  Families  of  4  or  Less  Persons,  Living  in  Rented  Multi-Family  Dwellings 

and  Having  Incomes  of  $2,000  and  Over  -  November,  1938 
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earners  or  heads  of  families  and  hence  who  do 
not  require  separate  housing  units  or  give  rise 
to  a  demand  for  a  separate  dwelling  unit.  It 
is  estimated  that  73  percent  of  all  the  income 
receivers  are,  however,  principal  income  earn- 
ers and  that  there  are  thus  approximately 
163,000  persons  working  south  of  14th  Street 
in  Manhattan  who  could  afford  to  pay  $50  a 
month  or  more  for  their  quarters  and  would 
have  need  for  such  accommodations. 

In  this  group  of  163,000  workers,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  number  who  own  their  own 
homes.  It  is  considered  that  families  who  own 
their  own  homes  do  not,  in  most  cases,  desire 
to  move  into  apartments.  This  is  due  to  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  families  living  in  homes  arc 
bound  by  ties  of  home  ownership  and  cannot 
readily  move.  They  also,  more  frequently 
than  apartment  dwellers,  have  small  children 
for  which  apartments  would  not  be  so  well 
suited.  The  single-family  home  areas  in  New 
York  City  are  likewise  predominantly  located 
in  suburban  communities  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  Westchester,  or  Long  Island. 

Families  who  live  in  such  communities  who 
have  joined  a  church  or  other  group,  become 
active  in  community  life,  and  who  have 
friends  living  nearby  are  reluctant  to  break 
these  community  ties.  This  interest  that  binds 
people  to  a  suburban  community  would,  of 
course,  also  apply  to  people  living  in  apart- 
ments in  these  suburban  communities;  but 
since  the  single-family  homes  predominate  in 
the  suburbs,  this  factor  militating  against  oc- 
cupancy of  new  apartments  in  Manhattan 
would  be  most  closely  associated  with  home 
ownership.  Accordingly,  by  separating  from 
the  group  of  163,000  workers  those  who  own 
their  own  homes,  it  is  believed  that  one  of  the 
largest  groups  who  would  not  be  prospective 
tenants  for  apartments  would  be  eliminated. 
Since  73  percent  of  all  the  income  workers  live 
in  rented  quarters,  there  would  be  left  ap- 
proximately 119,000  principal  income  earn- 
ers with  incomes  of  $2,000  a  year  and  over 
who  live  in  rented  quarters."^ 

•1  Ibid. 


Since  the  persons  who  rent  homes  arc  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  same  community  ties  and 
to  have  the  same  family  composition  that 
would  hinder  them  from  renting  apartments, 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  likewise,  to  eliminate 
persons  who  rent  single-family  homes  as  well 
as  those  who  own  them.  As  approximately  87 
percent  of  the  persons  who  rent  arc  renting 
quarters  in  multi-family  units,  there  remain 
approximately  103,000  principal  income 
earners  with  salaries  of  $2,000  a  year  or  over 
who  live  in  apartments. 

In  this  group  of  103,000,  however,  there 
are  some  whose  families  are  too  large  to  oc- 
cupy apartment  units  with  no  more  than  two 
bedrooms  such  as  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
dominate in  an  intensive  apartment  develop- 
ment on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Those  with  five 
or  six  persons  to  the  family  could  hardly  oc- 
cupy such  restricted  space  and  would  require 
apartments  with  a  larger  number  of  rooms 
that  could  be  rented  at  a  lower  rent  per  room. 
Since  approximately  87  percent  of  the  princi- 
pal income  earners  with  incomes  of  $2,000 
a  year  or  over  have  families  of  four  persons 
or  less,  there  are  approximately  90,000  prin- 
cipal income  earners  remaining  in  this  group 
who  have  sufficient  income,  who  are  not  bound 
by  home  ownership  ties  and  whose  families 
are  not  too  large  to  occupy  the  typical  apart- 
ment units  in  a  project  on  the  Lower  East 
Side. 

To  this  group  of  approximately  90,000 
prospective  tenants  must  be  added  those  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  who  would  dou- 
ble up  to  rent  one  apartment.  It  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  several  large 
existing  apartment  projects  in  Manhattan 
that  one  dwelling  unit  out  of  every  five  is  oc- 
cupied by  several  independent  workers  whose 
combined  incomes  are  just  sufficient  to  meet 
the  rent.  This  would  also  include  those  living 
on  annuities  or  pensions.  An  addition  of  25 
percent  to  this  group  of  90,000  prospective 
tenants  already  enumerated  makes  a  total 
of  approximately  112,000  principal  income 
earners  working  south  of  14th  Street  in  Man- 
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hattan  who  would  be  potential  prospects  for 
apartments  renting  for  $50  a  month  and  over 
in  the  Lower  East  Side.** 

While  these  112,000  principal  income 
earners,  working  within  walking  distance  or 
within  a  short  bus  ride  from  the  Lower  East 
Side,  are  the  main  source  of  prospective  ten- 
ants for  any  intensive  apartment  development 
in  that  area,  still  various  smaller  groups  of 
tenants  may  be  secured  from  those  working  in 
certain  other  areas  in  New  York  City. 

The  area  that  is  second  in  importance  to 
that  south  of  14th  Street  is,  of  course,  the 
section  from   14th  Street  to  59th  Street  in 
Manhattan.   Here  are  employed  a  greater 
body  of  workers  than  in  any  other  section  of 
New  York  City.  In  November,  1938,  there 
was  a  total  of  approximately  926,000  day- 
time workers  in  this  area.  Of  this  number 
approximately  367,000  were  office  and  inde- 
pendent professional  workers,  213,000  were 
workers  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  263,- 
000  were  factory  workers,  and  approximately 
84,000  were  workers  in  other  lines.  From  this 
total  number  approximately  308,000  had  in- 
comes of  $2,000  a  year  and  over.  Of  this 
308,000  approximately  124,000  were  princi- 
pal   income   earners   living   in   multi-family 
dwellings  with  a  family  of  four  or  less  per- 


sons 
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However,  this  group  of  124,000  persons, 
although  greater  in  number  than  the  similar 
group  working  south  of  14th  Street  in  Man- 
hattan,  by  no  means  constitutes   the   same 
effective  demand  for  apartments  in  the  Lower 
East  Side  as  the  group  of  persons  working  in 
the  lower  Manhattan  area.  The  demand  for 
apartments  that  would  arise  from  this  mid- 
town  and  uptown  Manhattan  working  group 
must  be  discounted  because  of  the  pull  of 
attractive  competing  apartment  areas  in  up- 
per Manhattan,  in  the  Bronx,  Westchester, 
Queens,  and  other  parts  of  Long  Island  that 
can  be  reached  in  many  cases  as  quickly  and 
for  as  low  a  transportation  cost  as  any  apart- 
ment area  in  the  Lower  East  Side. 

•^Ibid. 
•»  Ibid. 


Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that  only  28 
percent  of  the  workers  from  14th  to  59th 
Street  in  Manhattan  could  be  counted  as 
eligible  prospects  who  would  have  the  same 
degree  of  effective  demand  for  apartments  in 
the  Lower  East  Side  as  the  workers  south  of 
14th  Street.  This  would  leave  a  total  of  35,- 
000  eligible  prospects  from  the  midtown  and 
uptown  Manhattan  area. 

When  to  this  number  is  added  approxi- 
mately 9,000  more,  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  doubling  up  of  persons  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  or  persons  with 
pensions  or  annuities,  there  would  be  a  total 
of  approximately  44,000  eligible  prospects 
from  the  midtown  and  uptown  Manhattan 
area.  This  total  of  approximately  156,000 
eligible  prospects  from  the  workers  in  Man- 
hattan in  the  entire  area  from  the  Battery  to 
59th  Street,  of  course,  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  potential  market   for 
apartments  in  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Without  going  into  the  details  that  are  sum- 
marized in  the  appendix  for  the  area  that  are 
far  less  important  as  the  source  of  demand,  a 
further  addition  of  approximately  7,000  eli- 
gible prospects  may  be  made  from  adjacent 
areas  in  Brooklyn  and  1 ,000  eligible  prospects 
from   persons   working   in    the    Bronx   and 
Queens.    In   addition,    approximately   2,500 
eligible  prospects  would  be  obtained   from 
those  working  in  Manhattan  north  of  59th 
Street.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  approxi- 
mately   166,000   eligible    prospects    for    an 
apartment  project  in  the  Lower  East  Side  in 
which   the  minimum   rent  would  be  $50   a 
month  for  an  apartment  unit. 

What  density  of  apartment  development 
would  this  number  of  eligible  prospects  jus- 
tify for  the  entire  Lower  East  Side?  It  is,  of 
course,  inconceivable  that  every  eligible  pros- 
pect would  move  out  of  his  existing  apartment 
into  a  new  development,  no  matter  how  at- 
tractive the  location.  On  the  basis  of  a  density 
of  100  families  to  the  acre,  it  would  require 
100,000  principal  income  earners  with  sal- 
aries of  $2,000  a  year  or  over  who  now  live 
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in  apartments  and  who  have  four  persons  or 
less  in  the  family  to  fill  the  entire  1,000  acres 
of  the  Lower  East  Side.  The  wholesale  vacat- 
ing of  apartment  units  in"  other  parts  of  Man- 
hattan and  in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  Queens, 
Westchester  and  Northern  New  Jersey  that 
this  would  entail,  however,  puts  it  in  the 
realm  of  extremely  remote  possibilities. 

It  would  seem  possible  to  develop  a  limited 
area  of  the  Lower  East  Side  in  a  preferred 
location,  such  as  that  at  Corlear's  Hook,  at 
such  a  density.  For  instance,  a  project  for 
4,600  apartment  units  in  some  ten  or  twelve 
blocks  near  Corlear's  Hook  would  necessitate 
a  securing  of  only  three  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  eligible  prospects. 

If  the  entire  Lower  East  Side  were  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  a  density  of  50  families  to 
the  acre,  it  would  still  require  50,000  families 
with  salaries  of  $2,000  a  year  or  over  to  fill 
the  entire  area  at  rents  at  $50  or  more.  This 
number  is  probably  much  more  than  could  be 
secured.  However,  if  part  of  the  area  is  re- 
built with  slum  clearance  or  low  rent  housing 
projects  that  would  tap  the  much  broader 
market  of  the  lower  income  groups  and  would 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  amount  of  land  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  upper  income  groups,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  an  intensive  project  on 
some  preferred  location  such  as  that  in  Cor- 
lear's Hook  that  would  be  the  peak  or  pinna- 
cle of  residential  development  for  the  Lower 
East  Side,  from  which  there  would  be  a  down- 
ward grading  in  rents  towards  the  north,  west 
and  south.  It  would  be  impossible,  however, 
to    build    many-story    apartment    buildings 
along  the  East  River  Drive  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  same  pattern  could  be  duplicated 
for  the  whole  Lower  East  Side.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  require  that  all  the  families  in 
Manhattan  and  half  the  families  in  Queens 
who  paid  from  $50  to  $100  a  month  rent  in 
1934  move  to  the  Lower  East  Side  in  a  body. 
Manifestly,  this  is  impossible. 

Since  the  filling  of  this  entire  area  in  the 
Lower  East  Side  would  require  drawing  on 
not  merely  those  with  incomes  of  $2,000  a 


year  or  over  but  also  upon  those  whose  in- 
comes  fall   below   this   amount,   an   income 
analysis  has  been  made  of  those  workers  on 
Manhattan  Island  whose  incomes  fall  below 
$2,000  a  year.  These  groups,  in  the  absence  of 
doubling  up,  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  having  incomes  sufficient  to  pay  a  rent  high 
enough  to  yield  a  return  on  private  capital  in- 
vested in  apartments.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  with  some  economies  in  building  costs  or 
operating  expenses  or  some  reductions  in  cur- 
rent levels  of  land  values,  this  group  can  fur- 
nish some  tenants  who  can  pay  rents  high 
enough  to  yield  some  minimum  return  on 
money  invested  in  apartments  and  a  return 
above  zero  on  the  land.  This  would  afford  a 
better  type  of  land  use  than  an  old-law  tene- 
ment occupancy  that  yields  a  negative  return 
on  the  land  and  the  building. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  income 
earners  in  Manhattan  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  Approximately  one-half 
of  all  the  workers  in  Manhattan  have  incomes 
of  from  $  1 ,000  to  $2,000  a  year.  In  this  great 
body  of  approximately  820,000  workers  in 
Manhattan  who  have  incomes  of  $1,000  to 
$2,000  a  year,  there  is  manifestly  a  great  po- 
tential demand  for  apartments  if  the  rent  can 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  their  ability  to 
pay.  This  group  would  have  the  means  to  pay 
from  $25  to  $49  a  month  rent  for  an  apart- 
ment unit.  For  a  project  within  this  rental 
range  in  the  Lower  East  Side  there  is  a  total 
of   approximately   304,000   income   earners 
working  south  of  14th  Street.  Of  this  number 
approximately  117,500  are  principal  income 
earners  living  in  multi-family  units  with  four 
persons  or  less  in  the  family.'"  Since  we  have 
already  taken  out  of  this  group  approximately 
33,500  who  are  estimated  to  have  doubled  up 
in  taking  apartments  renting  for  $50  a  month 
and  over,  this  number  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  total. 

This  leaves  approximately  84,000  eligible 
prospects  working  south  of  14th  Street  for 
apartments  in  the  Lower  East  Side  renting 

**  See  Fig.  38  and  Table  15  in  Appendix  I. 
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FIG.  38 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  ELIGIBLE  PROSPECTS  FOR 
APARTMENTS  RENTING  AT  $25.00  TO  $50.00  A  MONTH 

IN  THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 

Based  on  the  Number  of  Principal  Income  Earners  Working  in  Manhattan, 
with  Families  of  4  or  Less  Persons,  Living  in  Rented  Multi-Family  Dwellings 
and  Having  Incomes  of  $  1 ,000  to  $  1 ,999  -  November,  1 938 
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FIG.  39 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
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FIG.  40 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  ELIGIBLE  PROSPECTS*  WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN    BY- 
OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AREAS 

NOVEMBER,  1938 
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for  from  $25  to  $49  a  month.  In  the  midtown 
and  uptown  areas,  of  the  169,000  principal 
income  earners  living  in  multi-family  units 
with  four  persons  or  less  in  the  family  with  in- 
comes of  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  only  50,000  eligible  pros- 
pects remaining  after  allowing  for  those  at- 
tracted by  competing  areas.  After  subtracting 
those  who  doubled  up  to  take  apartments 
renting  from  $50  a  month  and  over,  there 
would  be  left  approximately  37,000  eligible 
prospects  from  the  midtown  and  uptown 
areas. 

These  121,000  eligible  prospects  south  of 
59th  Street  in  Manhattan  constitute  the  chief 
market  for  an  apartment  project  renting  for 
$25  to  $49  a  month  in  the  Lower  East  Side. 
In  the  same  manner  as  already  indicated  in 
the  case  of  those  with  incomes  of  over  $2,000 
a  year,  it  is  possible  to  add  approximately 
2,000  eligible  prospects  from  the  workers 
north  of  59th  Street,  6,500  prospects  from 
the  workers  in  Brooklyn,  and  1,000  prospects 
from  the  workers  in  the  Bronx  and  Queens. 
This  means  a  grand  total  of  approximately 
131,000  eligible  prospects  for  apartments 
renting  for  from  $25  to  $49  a  month  in  the 
Lower  East  Side."'"' 

Since  there  are  now  few  suitable  modern 
apartments  renting  for  from  $25  to  $49  a 
month  for  a  dwelling  unit  in  Manhattan  or 
from  $7  to  $14  a  month  a  room,  if  quarters 
could  be  built  to  rent  at  such  levels,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  as  many  as  half  of  the  eligible  pros- 
pects with  incomes  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  or 
65,000  would  rent  apartments. 

Thousands  of  additional  tenants  could  be 
drawn  from  persons  with  incomes  from  $2,- 
000  to  $3,000.  If  all  the  low-cost  building, 
providing  modern  apartments  at  from  $7  to 
$14  a  room  were  confined  to  the  Lower  East 
Side,  it  is  very  probable  that  100,000  or  more 
of  such  units  could  be  filled.  However,  if 
economies  in  building  construction  proceed  to 
the  point  where  apartments  can  be  built  to  rent 
at  such  low  figures,  they  can  be  built  in  the 


M  Ibid. 


other  boroughs  as  well  as  in  Manhattan;  and 
again  the  competition  of  quarters  built  by 
the  same  economical  methods  will  draw  ten- 
ants from  the  Lower  East  Side  and  prevent 
this  theoretical  maximum  from  being  actually 
realized. 

It  is  of  great  significance  to  note  the  occupa- 
tion and  place  of  residence  of  the  eligible  pros- 
pects for  apartments  in  the  Lower  East  Side. 
In  the  case  of  apartments  designed  to  rent 
for  $50  a  month  and  over,  71.5  percent  of 
the  prospects  working  south  of  14th  Street  or 
approximately  80,000  arc  office  and  inde- 
pendent professional  workers.**  From  the 
midtown  and  uptown  area  63  percent  or  ap- 
proximately 27,000  of  the  eligible  prospects 
for  apartments  renting  for  $50  a  month  and 
over  are  office  and  independent  professional 
workers.  Thus  a  total  of  approximately  107,- 
000  eligible  prospects  out  of  a  total  of  166,- 
000  prospects  are  office  workers.  This  is 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  workers 
covered  in  the  sample  investigation  were  pre- 
dominantly office  workers. 

In  the  case  of  apartments  renting  for  from 
$25  to  $49  a  month,  however,  only  39  percent 
of  those  eligible  working  south  of  14th  Street 
and  26  percent  of  those  working  from  14th 
to  59th  Streets  were  office  and  independent 
workers.  Factory  workers  comprised  24  per- 
cent of  those  of  the  eligible  prospects  working 
south  of  14th  Street  and  41  percent  of  those 
working  from  14th  to  59th  Streets. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  number 
of  factory  workers  considered  eligible  for 
the  higher  priced  apartments  renting  for 
$50  a  month  and  over,  as  those  comprised 
only  7  percent  of  the  number  of  eligible  pros- 
pects working  south  of  14th  Street  and  only 
14  percent  of  those  working  from  14th  to 
59th  Streets.  Those  working  in  retail  and 
wholesale  trades  comprised  from  16  to  18 
percent  of  the  eligible  prospects  for  the  higher 
priced  apartments  and  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  prospects  for  the  apart- 
ments renting  for  from  $25  to  $49  a  month. 

••See  Fig.  40  and  Table  13  in  Appendix  I. 
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FIG.  41 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

ELIGIBLE  PROSPECTS*  WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN 

ABOVE  OR  BELOW  14th  ST.,  BY  SEX  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  INCOME  EARNER,  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 
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FIG.  42 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE 
OF  INCOME  EARNERS  WORKING  IN  MANHATTAN 

BY  INCOME  GROUPS 

Income  Earners  in  the  Principal  Residential  Areas  Compared  with 
All  the  Income  Earners  Working  in  Manhattan  —  November,   1938 
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Thus,  the  higher  priced  apartments  draw 
more  heavily  upon  office  workers  and  the 
lower  rent  apartments  more  heavily  upon  the 
factory  workers  and  persons  employed  in 
^tores  for  their  support. 

It  is  significant  to  note  also  the  distribution 
of  the  eligible  prospects  for  apartments  rent- 
ing for  $50  a  month  and  over  by  place  of  resi- 
dence and  by  marital  status.  In  the  area  south 
of  14th  Street,  about  a  quarter  of  the  married 
males  who  are  heads  of  families  are  from 
Manhattan.  On  the  other  hand,  approxi- 
mately 4 1  percent  of  the  married  females  who 
are  principal  income  earners,  40  percent  of 
the  single  males,  and  44  percent  of  the  single 
women  who  are  principal  income  earners  live 
in  Manhattan.  P^or  the  workers  in  the  area 
above  14th  Street  approximately  34  percent 
of  the  married  males,  41  percent  of  the  mar- 
ried females  who  are  heads  of  families,  58 
percent  of  the  single  males,  and  59  percent  of 
the  single  females  live  in  Manhattan.""  This 
indicates  that  the  prospects  who  are  single  or 
families  where  the  married  woman  is  the  prin- 
cipal income  earner  predominate  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  There  is  a  higher  proportion  of 
married  men  who  own  homes  or  who  have 
larger  families  living  in  New  Jersey  and  sub- 
urban New  York.  Thus  for  all  the  workers  in 
Manhattan  approximately  23  percent  of  the 
married  males  who  are  eligible  live  in  New 
Jersey  and  suburban  New  York  but  only  15 
percent  of  the  married  females,  14  percent  of 
the  single  males,  and  10  percent  of  the  single 
females  live  in  these  suburban  communities. 

In  our  calculations  those  who  have  incomes 


«■  Sec  FiR.  41  and  Tabic  20  in  Appendix  I. 


of  $5,000  a  year  and  over  have  been  counted 
as  eirgible  prospects.  However,  it  is  unlikely 
that  those  in  this  income  range  would  be  at- 
tracted to  any  considerable  extent  to  an  apart- 
ment project  in  the  Lower  East  Side.  Many  in 
this  group  own  their  homes  and  hence  have 
already  been  eliminated.  However,  on  Man- 
hattan Island  where  most  people  live  in  apart- 
ments, about  five  percent  of  the  number  living 
in  Manhattan  have  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year 
and  over.  Of  the  income  earners  in  Manhat- 
tan who  live  in  Rockland  and  Westchester 
Counties  and  in  Connecticut,  16  percent  have 
incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  and  over,  and  of  the 
workers  in  Manhattan  living  in  Essex  County 
14  percent  have  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  and 
over.  While  most  of  these  own  their  homes, 
a  few  may  be  apartment  dwellers  who  would 
not  be  prospects  for  apartments  in  the  Lower 
East  Side.** 

The  main  source  of  demand  for  apartments 
in  the  Lower  East  Side  renting  for  from  $50 
to  $100  a  month  would  come  from  office  and 
independent  professional  workers  who  are 
heads  of  families,  have  incomes  of  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  now  renting  apart- 
ments and  having  four  or  less  persons  in 
the  family.  Most  of  these  now  live  in  multi- 
family  units  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx,  or  Queens.  Hence  the  development  of 
a  project  in  the  Lower  East  Side  would  tend 
to  create  vacancies  in  the  more  remote  or  less 
desirable  apartment  buildings  in  the  five  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan,  but  it  would  have  little 
effect  in  pulling  people  away  from  the  single- 
family  suburban  home  areas. 

"**  See  Fig.  42  and  Table  9  in  Appendix  I. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Apartment  Areas  that  Compete  with 

the  Lower  East  Side 


THE  Lower  East  Side  is  now  the  lowest 
rental  area  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Instead  of  perpetuating  the  present  type  of 
low  rent  areas,  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  part 
of  it  with  new  modern  units  that  will  compete 
with  other  new  apartments  that  have  been 
constructed  in  other  areas  of  the  city  in  the 
last  four  years  to  rent  for  from  $15  to  $25  a 
month  a  room. 

Since  the  new  apartments  in  the  Lower  East 
Side  will  be  in  the  same  rental  range  as  other 
new  apartment  developments  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  region,  and  hence  will 
compete  with  these  other  areas  for  tenants,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  relative  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  these  other  apart- 
ment areas  compared  with  the  Lower  East 
Side.  The  factors  for  which  the  comparison 
will  be  made  are:  first,  transportation  time 
and  cost  to  places  of  employment;  second, 
social  amenities  with  respect  to  character  of 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  ease  of  access 
to  shops,  schools  and  theatres;  third,  avail- 
ability of  parks,  playgrounds,  open  spaces  for 
recreation;  and  fourth,  the  amenities  pro- 
vided by  the  apartments  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  yards,  courts,  cross  ventilation,  beauty 
of  architectural  design,  livability  of  the  rooms, 
and  mechanical  equipment. 

1.  Transportation  Time  and  Cost.  With  re- 
spect to  the  642,000  workers  in  the  downtown 
financial  and  office  center  of  Manhattan 
Island,  the  Lower  East  Side  is  more  accessible 
than  any  other  apartment  area,  for  it  is  within 
walking  distance  or  within  a  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
ute bus  ride  from  any  place  of  employment  in 
this  downtown  area."" 

Parts    of    Brooklyn    may   be    equally    or 

*^  For  transportation  time  and  cost  to  selected  apartment 
areas  in  the  New  York  area  see  Table  51  in  Appendix  II. 


slightly  more  accessible  by  subway  to  Wall 
Street  than  the  Lower  East  Side,  but  there  is 
no  pronounced  advantage.  The  Columbia 
Heights  section  of  Brooklyn  is  only  from  3  to 
5  minutes  away  from  Wall  Street  by  subway. 
Similarly,  workers  in  the  docks  at  the  tip  of 
the  Battery  might  reach  the  nearest  points  in 
Staten  Island  by  ferry  (20  minutes)  within 
approximately  the  same  time  and  cost  as 
would  be  required  to  reach  the  Lower  East 
Side  by  bus. 

However,  the  transportation  time  by  sub- 
way is  20  minutes  from  downtown  to  the  resi- 
dential section  in  the  Grand  Central  area.  It 
would  take  30  to  50  minutes  by  subway  to  go 
to  Upper  Manhattan,  (Columbia  University 
or  Dyckman  Street  section)  and  from  35  min- 
utes to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  Bronx 
from  the  downtown  area.  It  would  require 
from  30  to  50  minutes  to  reach  points  in 
Queens  directly  adjacent  to  subways  such  as 
Queens  Plaza,  Jackson  Heights,  and  Jamaica 
from  the  downtown  area.  To  the  advantage 
of  the  lower  East  Side  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation time  and  cost  for  workers  in  Wall 
Street  to  distant  residential  areas  located  on 
subways  must  be  added  also  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  travel  on  crowded  subways  during 
rush  hours.  To  reach  residential  areas  in  New 
Jersey,  even  from  the  most  accessible  loca- 
tions near  the  ferries  on  the  Hudson  River, 
would  require  from  20  to  60  minutes. 

It  is  possible  to  go  from  Wall  Street  by 
automobile  on  the  West  Side  Express  High- 
way to  Riverdale  in  the  West  Bronx  in  25. 
minutes. 

While  there  are  thus  a  number  of  areas 
that  would  compete  with  a  new  apartment 
project  on  the  Lower  East  Side  for  workers 
in  the  downtown  Manhattan  area  with  re- 
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spcct  to  transportation  time  and  cost,  there 
are  very  few  that  are  superior.  Hence,  the 
Lower  East  Side  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing a  transportation  time  advantage  for  work- 
ers below  1 4th  Street,  as  compared  with  other 
apartment  areas. 

The  Jamaica  line  of  the  Independent  Sub- 
way System,  which  runs  through  the  Lower 
East  Side  within  a  few  blocks  of  Corlear's 
Hook,  likewise  makes  the  Lower  East  Side 
accessible  to  workers  along  this  Eighth  Ave- 
nue line  in  Brooklyn  and  to  workers  on  Eighth 
Avenue  from  4th  to  42nd  Streets  in  Man- 
hattan. 

In  regard  to  workers  in  the  uptown  area, 
however,  the  Lower  East  Side  is  at  a  competi- 
tive transportation  disadvantage  with  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  Upper  Manhattan,  and 
the  Bronx.  It  requires  22  minutes  to  go  on  the 
Eighth  Avenue  Subway  from  53rd  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  Broadway  Station  in 
the  Lower  East  Side,  and  in  the  same  time  one 
can  go  on  the  same  subway  from  53rd  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  end  of  the  line  at 
169th  Street  in  Jamaica.  From  Fifth  Avenue 
and  53rd  Street  it  takes  only  five  minutes  to 
go  to  Astoria  (Queens  Plaza ) ,  ten  minutes  to 
reach  Jackson  Heights,  and  fifteen  minutes  to 
arrive  ajt  Forest  Hills,  where  there  are  large 
areas  of  competing  apartment  land. 

Similarly,  by  express  service  it  is  only  three 
minutes  from  Times  Square  to  72nd  Street 
and  Broadway  and  only  five  minutes  from 
Times  Square  to  96th  Street  and  Broadway. 
Hence,  the  apartment  areas  on  Riverside 
Drive  and  near  Columbia  University  are  only 
from  three  to  10  minutes  away  from  Times 
Square.  On  the  Eighth  Avenue  line  to  the 
Bronx  there  are  no  express  stops  between  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  59th  Street,  and  125th  Street, 
and  this  distance  is  covered  in  about  five  min- 
utes. On  the  Lexington  Avenue  Express  one 
may  go  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to 
1 25th  Street  in  from  1 0  to  1 5  minutes. 

While  the  express  subway  on  the  Eighth 
Avenue  line,  the  I.R.T.,  and  the  B.M.T., 
from  the  uptown  area  to  the  downtown  section 


requires  only  10  to  15  minutes  in  time,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Lower  East  Side 
and  particularly  Corlear's  Hook  is  located 
a  mile  or  more  east  of  the  main  lines  of  the 
Lexington  Avenue  branch  of  the  I.R.T.,  and 
that  it  is  over  half  a  mile  from  the  East 
Broadway  station  to  the  Eighth  Avenue  Sub- 
way. 

While  apartment  areas  in  Upper  Manhat- 
tan, in  the  Bronx  and  Queens  are  adjacent  to 
subway  stations  or  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  such  stations,  those  taking  the  subway  from 
the  Uptown  working  area  to  the  Lower  East 
Side  would  have  to  walk  from  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  after  getting  off  the  subway,  or  else 
take  a  bus  with  its  additional  fare.  While 
there  are  bus  lines  leading  from  the  uptown 
area  to  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  time  re- 
quired to  travel  through  five  miles  of  heav^ 
traffic  with  numerous  stop  lights  from  Times 
Square,  or  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  the 
Lower  East  Side  would  vary  from  15  to  30 
minutes. 

Hence,  in  considering  the  number  of  elig- 
ible prospects  for  a  project  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  while  the  entire  number  of  persons 
working  on  Manhattan  Island  south  of  14th 
Street  who  are  heads  of  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,000  a  year  and  over  and  who  now  hve 
in  apartments  are  counted,  only  28  percent 
of  the  workers  in  offices  in  the  uptown  area 
who  otherwise  qualify  are  considered  eligible 
prospects. 

That  is,  it  is  considered  that  three  out  of 
every  four  of  the  office  workers  above  14th 
Street  will  yield  to  the  pull  of  Upper  Manhat- 
tan, Forest  Hills,  Jamaica,  Flushing,  Nassau 
County,  the  Bronx,  or  the  Westchester  towns 
because  for  them  these  residential  areas  arc 
easier  to  reach.  In  reaching  this  general  ap- 
proximation, due  weight  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  people  prefer 
to  live  on  Manhattan  Island;  and  if  livable 
quarters  in  Manhattan  are  provided  at  a 
lower  level  of  rents  than  now  prevail  on 
Manhattan,  they  would  move  to  that  section 
regardless  of  its  location. 
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In  all  the  calculations  made  in  this  report, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  level  of  rents  established 
in  the  Lower  East  Side  project  will  be  lower 
than  for  comparable  quarters  anywhere  else 
on  Manhattan  Island.  This  lower  level  of 
rents  for  apartments  of  the  garden  type  with 
low  land  coverage  and  cross  ventilation  is  the 
magnet  required  to  draw  people  to  the  area. 
At  the  project  tenants  must  find  a  unique 
garden  city  large  enough  to  establish  its  own 
independent  character  with  its  own  shops, 
schools,  and  stores.  Otherwise,  most  of  the 
prospective  tenants  will  prefer  the  new  apart- 
ment areas  on  the  periphery  of  New  York 
City  or  on  the  new  Eighth  Avenue  Subway  in 
Queens. 

2.  Social  Amenities.  As  is  well  known  the 
Lower  East  Side  is  now  a  relatively  blighted 
area.  However,  part  of  the  area  has  already 
deteriorated  to  such  a  low  point  that  it  may 
now  be  ready  to  begin  a  new  cycle  of  growth. 
The  section  along  the  East  River  may  be  made 
very  attractive  when  the  new  East  River 
Drive  is  completed.  Tudor  City,  Beekman 
Place,  Sutton  Place,  and  Yorkville  along  the 
East  River  have  already  established  a  high 
character  for  limited  spots  along  the  East 
River  at  42nd,  50th,  57th  and  86th  Streets. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lower  East  Side  area, 
even  if  developed  with  great  care,  will  be  at  a 
disadavantage  compared  with  apartment 
areas  in  Jackson  Heights,  Forest  Hills,  Ja- 
maica, Riverdale,  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  Co- 
lumbia Heights,  Brooklyn,  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  Flushing,  the  Grand  Concourse  in 
the  Bronx  and  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  be- 
cause it  lacks  social  prestige  and  the  estab- 
lished neighborhood  reputation  these  other 
areas  possess.^* 

3.  Schools,  Churches,  Stores.  Tenants  in 
apartments  in  East  Orange,  F'orest  Hills, 
Riverdale,  Flushing,  etc.,  can  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  attended  by  children  of  middle 
or  upper  class  parents,  and  they  find  stores 
nearby  that  cater  to  groups  in  the  upper  eco- 

'^  For  advantage*)  and  disadvantages  of  various  New 
York  apartment  areas  with  respect  to  social  amenities  see 
Table  51  in  Appendix  II. 


nomic  third  of  the  population.  If  the  children 
of  tenants  in  any  new  Lower  East  Side  apart- 
ment are  not  provided  with  attractive  school 
facilities,  and  if  the  tenants  are  forced  to  rely 
on  pushcarts  and  Lower  East  Side  stores  for 
their  needs,  the  potential  market  for  a  hous- 
ing project  would  be  drastically  reduced.  It  is 
possible  that  a  separate  public  school  might  be 
set  aside  for  the  residents  of  an  apartment 
community.  A  separate  shopping  center  for  a 
new  large  apartment  development  might  well 
be  provided.  To  some  extent  this  would  offset 
the  proximity  to  a  pushcart  neighborhood. 

However,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  dupli- 
cate the  advantages  in  schools,  churches,  and 
shopping  centers  possessed  by  East  Orange, 
Forest  Hills  or  Riverdale;  and  even  with  the 
best  possible  provision  for  a  new  community 
center  to  cater  solely  to  the  residents  of  a  new 
development,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  estab- 
lish for  the  area  a  character  of  schools  and 
stores  as  high  as  now  prevails  in  these  other 
apartment  communities.  The  demand  for 
apartments  in  a  Lower  East  Side  project  will 
probably  come  to  a  large  extent  from  families 
without  small  children  of  school  age  because 
of  these  disadvantages,  and  this  will  reduce 
to  some  degree  the  total  demand. 

4.  Parks  and  Playgrounds.  While  a  Lower 
East  Side  project  might  have  the  advantage 
of  the  view  of  the  East  River  which  has  been 
a  source  of  appeal  to  the  middle  or  high  in- 
come groups  living  at  Tudor  City,  Sutton 
Place,  and  Yorkville;  and  while  it  has  access 
to  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  it  will  suffer 
in  comparison  with  the  two  large  parks  and 
the  golf  courses  at  Forest  Hills,  the  view  of 
the  Hudson,  and  the  beautiful  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  at  Riverdale,  the  view  of  the  bay  at  Bay 
Ridge,  Brooklyn,  the  parks,  golf  courses,  and 
mountains  at  Maplewood,  Montclair  and 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  the  view  of 
the  East  River  and  the  skyscrapers  of  Man- 
hattan from  Columbia  Heights  in  Brooklyn.'' 

5.  Amenities  of  any  Project.  To  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  the  approach  to  any  site 
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on  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  buildings  in  the 
project  itself  should  be  beautiful  in  architect- 
ural design,  and  they  should  have  large  rooms 
with  cross  ventilation  and  all  the  most  modern 
and  attractive  equipment.  Large  and  ample 
courts  with  reflecting  pools  would  aid  the  ap- 
pearance and  rentability  of  the  structures. 
The  project  should  employ  the  principle  of  the 
super  block,  and  it  should  be  built  as  a  self- 
contained  city  or  community  within  a  city.  If 
it  is  simply  another  series  of  six  story  tene- 


ments on  the  Lower  East  Side  with  no  attract- 
ive features,  it  will  not  have  the  power  to  at- 
tract tenants  from  their  present  abodes  and 
will  tend  to  become  engulfed  in  the  blighted 
area  that  surounds  it.  To  give  the  area  a  new 
start,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  new  pattern  of 
development  that  will  stand  apart  from  the 
present  environment.  Unless  this  is  done, 
apartment  areas  in  competing  sections  like 
Riverdale  and  Forest  Hills,  where  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  are  relatively  new,  will 


FIG.  43 

ASSESSED  VALUATIONS  OF  LAND 
IN  SELECTED  APARTMENT  BUILDING  LOCATIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 
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have  a  great  competitive  advantage. 

6.  Relative  Land  Costs.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  with  new  modern  apart- 
ment structures  cannot  be  carried  far  by  pri- 
vate capital  without  the  subsidy  of  public 
funds  unless  the  land  costs  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  are  comparable  with  those  in  other  com- 
peting apartment  areas  in  the  New  York 
region."  If  there  are  large  areas  of  land 
equally  accessible  to  the  working  centers  of 
Manhattan  that  can  be  purchased  for  less 
money  than  areas  in  the  Lower  East  Side,  then 
apartments  erected  in  such  areas  will  have  a 
competitive  advantage.  Apartment  buildings 
will  tend  to  be  built  on  this  cheaper  land  until 
the  level  of  rents  either  declines  or  the  price 

'2  For  a  comparison  of  assessed  land  values  in  numer- 
ous established  apartment  locations  in  New  York  City  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  see  Fig.  43  and  Tables  52  and  53 
in  Appendix  II. 


of  accessible  land  rises  with  the  absorption  of 
the  available  vacant  land. 

In  these  buildings,  dwelling  units  can  be 
rented  for  as  much  less  as  the  differential  in 
land  costs  permits.  If  to  offset  the  higher  land 
costs  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  taller  fireproof 
buildings  are  erected,  that  type  of  construc- 
tion will  add  to  the  building  cost  and  enforce 
higher  rents.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  the  prices  at  which  sites  in  competing 
apartment  areas  with  equal  advantages  can 
be  purchased,  plus  the  capitalization  of  trans- 
\  portation  cost,  will  set  the  upper  limit  to  the 
price  that  can  be  paid  for  land  on  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

A  comparison  of  the  chief  apartment  areas 
that  compete  with  any  apartment  project  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  is  presented  in  Table  51 
and  their  relative  advantages  or  disadvan- 
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COMPARISON  OF  RENT  PER  ROOM 
FOR  MULTI-FAMILY  STRUCTURES  IN  VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1934 
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tages  with  respect  to  transportation  time  and 
cost  from  Wall  Street,  and  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages  with  respect  to  social 
amenities  summarized.^' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  apartment 
areas  in  which  there  is  no  transportation  time 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  Lower  East 
Side  are  the  Brooklyn  Heights,  Grand  Army 
Plaza,  and  Flatbush  sections  of  Brooklyn, 
which  may  be  reached  in  from  5  to  15  minutes 
from  Wall  Street.  Rents  here  vary  from  $18 
to  $30  a  month  a  room,  and  assessed  land 
values  range  from  $1.75  to  $16.00  a  square 
foot.'*  Hence,  any  new  project  with  an  aver- 
age rent  of  $18.00  a  month  would  be  lower 
than  that  now  prevailing  in  nearby  Brooklyn 
areas,  and  land  costs  might  not  be  so  high. 

In  uptown  Manhattan,  rents  and  assessed 
land  values  in  new  modern  apartment  areas 
are  both  higher  than  those  that  for  any  Lower 
East  Side  project.  In  Tudor  City  near  42nd 
Street,  rents  are  $30  a  month  a  room,  and 
assessed  land  values  $18  a  square  foot. 

P'urther  uptown  there  is  a  disadvantage  in 
transportation  time,  as  it  requires  25  to  40 
minutes  to  reach  the  area  on  Broadway  north 
of  110th  Street  from  Wall  Street.  Land  as- 
sessments in  the  Dyckman  Street  district  at 
180th  Street  near  Broadway  range  from 
$2.50  to  $4.50  a  square  foot.'^  Rents  in  this 
area  vary  from  $18  to  $25  a  month  a  room. 

In  the  Bronx  on  the  Grand  Concourse  rents 
vary  from  $20  to  $23  a  month  a  room  but  it 
requires  40  to  55  minutes  or  more  to  reach 
this  area  from  Wall  Street. 

The  Riverdale  area  in  the  West  Bronx  has 
spacious  parks,  a  beautiful  view,  exceptionally 
fine  schools,  fine  neighborhood  amenities  and 
relatively  low  land  costs  at  from  $1.00  to 
$2.00  a  square  foot.'"  While  this  land  can  be 
reached  by  automobile  in  20  to  25  minutes 
from  Wall  Street  along  the  express  highway 
and  Hendrik  Hudson  Parkway,  it  would  re- 
quire a  trip  of  an  hour  or  more  to  reach  this 

^^3  For  comparison  of  relative  rent  levels  of  apartment 
areas  in  New  York  see  Fig.  44  and  also  Fig.  23  and  Fig.  24. 
7*  See  Fig.  43. 
■••  Ibid. 
"« IbU. 


section  by  subway  and  bus.  Hence,  for  fami- 
lies lacking  automobiles  it  suffers  a  marked 
time  disadvantage  compared  with  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

Many  areas  in  the  West  Bronx  con  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $0.25  to  $1.00  a  square  foot, 
but  are  remote  from  transportation,  and  it 
would  require  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  them  from  Wall  Street." 

The  best  apartment  areas  in  Queens  may 
compete  for  workers  in  Wall  Street  with  the 
Lower  East  Side,  although  at  a  transporta- 
tion time  disadvantage.  It  requires  only  30 
minutes  to  reach  Long  Island  City  and  40 
minutes  to  reach  Astoria  from  Wall  Street; 
and  there  rents  range  from  $15  to  $18  a 
month  a  room  and  land  costs  $1.25  to  $2.00 
a  square  foot."  Here  there  are  low  rent  neigh- 
borhoods in  close  proximity,  and  an  intermix- 
ture of  factories.  Its  disadvantages  in  these 
respects  may  be  no  greater  than  the  initial 
disadvantages  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jackson  Heights,  For- 
est Hills,  Kew  Gardens,  and  Jamaica,  while 
at  a  time  disadvantage  of  25  to  35  minutes 
compared  with  the  Lower  East  Side,  offer  at 
the  same  general  rent  level  of  $17  to  $22  a 
month  a  room,  the  compensating  advantages 
of  high  grade  residential  surroundings,  prox- 
imity to  parks,  golf  courses  and  automobile 
highways,  excellent  schools  and  attractive 
shopping  centers. 

Staten  Island,  that  can  be  reached  in  20 
minutes  on  a  ferry  from  the  Battery,  has  very 
cheap  land,  ranging  from  five  cents  to  fifty 
cents  a  square  foot;'"  but  the  difficulties  of 
ferry  transportation,  particularly  in  fogs,  and 
the  necessity  of  using  three  transportation 
media  in  most  cases  (bus  to  ferry  in  Manhat- 
tan, ferry,  street  car  or  bus  from  ferry  in 
Staten  Island)  with  the  great  time  and  extra 
cost  involved,  limits  the  competing  power  of 
this  large  island. 

New  Jersey  has  a  wide  range  of  apartment 
areas  that  might  be  regarded  as  competing 

''  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
■»  Ibid. 
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with  modern  apartment  areas  on  the  Lower 
East  Side.  In  nearby  Jersey  City,  apartment 
rents  are  low,  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  a 
month  a  room,  and  the  time  required  to  reach 
the  nearest  apartment  areas  from  Wall  Street 
is  only  20  minutes.  However,  these  advan- 
tages are  at  least  partially  offset  by  extra 
transportation  cost  ($4.16  a  month)  and  the 
poor  quality  of  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
the  most  accessible  apartment  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  East  Orange  where 
the  neighborhood  is  high  grade,  there  is  a 
time  disadvantage  of  25  minutes  compared 
to  the  Lower  East  Side,  an  added  transporta- 
tion cost  of  over  $7.00  a  month,  and  a  higher 
level  of  rents,  ranging  from  $15  to  $25  a 
month  a  room.  Land  costs  average  $1.00  a 
square  foot. 

In  the  section  of  New  Jersey  near  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  in  Teaneck,  En- 
glewood  and  Fort  Lee,  land  costs  are  low, 
ranging  from  10  cents  to  $1.20  a  square 
foot,*"  rents  are  relatively  low,  ranging  from 
$14  to  $18  a  month  a  room,  and  there  are 
ample  open  spaces,  a  background  of  fine  resi- 
dential communities  with  attractive  schools 
and  shopping  centers.  However,  to  reach 
these  apartment  areas  from  Wall  Street  by 
bus  and  subway  would  require  about  an  hour 
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each  way,  and  would  cost  $7.80  a  month. 
Hence,  this  area  would  be  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  the  Lower  East 
Side  for  workers  in  downtown  Manhattan. 

From  this  brief  review  of  competing  apart- 
ment areas,  it  seems  obvious  that  no  other 
modern  apartment  area  in  the  New  York 
region  could  offer  lower  transportation  time 
and  cost  to  the  workers  south  of  14th  Street 
in  Manhattan,  than  a  new  apartment  develop- 
ment on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Other  apartment  areas  can  offer  greater 
advantages  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  availability  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  access  to  high 
grade  schools  and  shopping  centers.  To  reach 
these  open  spaces  and  superior  neighbor- 
hoods, however,  requires  an  added  expendi- 
ture in  transportation  time  and  cost. 

Hence,  if  a  project  in  the  Lower  East  Side 
can  be  made  large  enough  to  create  a  superior 
neighborhood  of  its  own,  with  its  own  schools 
and  shopping  centers,  and  if  the  adverse  na- 
ture of  the  approach  through  the  blighted 
area  can  be  overcome  by  private  buses,  then 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Lower  East  Side  pro- 
ject in  respect  to  quality  of  the  surrounding 
area,  may  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  case  of 
workers  in  Lower  Manhattan  by  the  savings 
in  transportation  time  and  cost. 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Demand  for  New  Apartment  Units  in  New  York  City 

Arising  from  Population  Growth 


IN  MAKING  the  computation  that  there 
are  165,000  families  who  might  be  con- 
sidered eligible  prospects  for  apartments  in 
the  Lower  East  Side  renting  for  $50  a  month 
and  over,  the  factor  of  population  growth  has 
so  far  not  been  considered.  The  1 65,000  fami- 
lies in  the  above  calculation  consist  of  people 
now  living  in  apartments  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area.  Unless  there  is  popula- 
tion growth  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
families  in  New  York  City,  the  moving  of  any 
part  of  this  number  from  their  present  places 
of  abode  to  the  lower  East  Side  will  create  a 
corresponding  vacancy  in  some  other  part  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  region,  which 
would  tend  to  lower  the  level  of  rents  and 
property    values    in    these    other    sections. 
Hence,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  determine 
the  rate  of  absorption  of  new  apartment  units 
by  the  addition  of  new  families  in  contrast  to 
the   absorption   of  dwelling  units   resulting 
from  a  mere  shifting  of  families. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  the  population  of  New  York 
City  increased  from  6,954,712  in  1930  to  7,- 
491,790  in  1938  «'  or  a  gain  of  537,078  in 
eight  years.  This  average  gain  of  67,200  a 
year  since  1930  may  be  compared  with  an 
average  gain  of  127,784  persons  a  year  in  the 
decade  from  1920  to  1930. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  from  1930  to  1938,  as  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  is  only  half  as 
great  as  the  average  rate  of  population  growth 
from  1920  to  1930,  the  question  still  may  be 
raised  as  to  whether  this  estimate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  these  latter  years  is  not  too 
high,  in  view  of  stationary  or  declining  em- 


•»  See  Table  54  in  Appendix  I. 
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ployment  trends  since  1930,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  lack  of  pronounced  growth.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  detailed 
estimates  for  each  borough  with  a  vMew  to 
checking  any  tendency  towards  over-estimat- 
mg  of  population. 

In  the  case  of  Manhattan,  the  population 
is  estimated  to  have  declined  from  1,859,590 
m  1930  to  1,688,769  in  1938,  or  a  net  loss  of 
170,821  persons.  While  this  decline  might  be 
under-estimated,  yet  figures  that  would  cause 
an  over-estimate  of  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire city  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
Manhattan  Island. 

The  Borough  of  Queens  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  in  population  from  1,090,428 
in  1930  to  1,340,576  in  1938,  a  gain  of  250,- 
148.  These  figures,  however,  are  substanti- 
ated by  the  estimates  of  the  Queensborough 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  showed  1,302,- 
615  persons  in  1938,  and  by  surveys  which 
indicate  a  rapid  absorption  of  vacant  units  in 
Queens  from  1933  to  1937.  In  view  of  the 
large  volume  of  new  construction  in  Queens 
after  the  creation  of  new  automobile  high- 
ways and  subways,  a  rapid  population  growth 
in  that  borough  from  1930  to  1938  might  be 
expected. 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  population  of 
Richmond  from  159,120  in  1930  to  176,259, 
or  1 7, 1 39,  is  not  large  enough  to  be  a  material 
factor  in  accounting  for  a  large  population  in- 
crease in  all  of  New  York  City. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  Brooklyn,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  growth  from  2,570,440  in 
1930  to  2,792,600  in  1938,  or  a  gain  of  222,- 
160,  and  the  Bronx  with  an  estimated  growth 
from  l,275,134in  1930  to  1,493,686  in  1938, 
or  a  gain  of  218,552,  that  the  figures  of  in- 
crease may  be  most  seriously  questioned. 
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TABLE  6 

Total  Number  of  Dwelling  Units  Completed  in  the  Five  Boroughs  of 
New  York  City  from  September,  1934  to  January  I.  1939 

By  Type  of  Structure 

FJevator 
Apart- 
ments 

Manhattan                  10,424 

Queens 13.243 

Bronx 13.414 

Brooklyn 18.404 

Richmond   48 

Total 55,533 

What  has  been  the  rate  of  construction  of 
new  buildings  in  these  two  boroughs  that 
would  seem  to  be  required  to  meet  such  a 
population  growth  ?  The  data  on  new  dwelling 
units  completed  in  the  five  boroughs  from  the 
Fall  of  1934  to  the  end  of  1938  are  shown 
in  Table  6. 

The  total  number  of  new  dwelling  units  of 
all  types  added  for  each  of  the  five  boroughs 
from  1930  to  1938  inclusive  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  7 

Total  Number  of  New  Dwelling  Units  in 
New  York  City  for  Period  1930  to  1938 

Queens    67.529 

Brooklyn  44,681 

Bronx   33,427 

Manhattan  26,806 

Richmond  1,634 

The  volume  of  new  construction  would  thus 
indicate  that  Queens  had  a  larger  population 
growth  in  this  period  than  any  of  the  other 
boroughs.  However,  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  dwelling  units  have  been 
built  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  has 
been  a  growth  in  population,  for  demolition  of 
old  structures,  "undoubling"  or  increase  in 
vacancies  may  account  for  the  added  building 
supply  without  any  population  growth.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Manhat- 
tan. Notwithstanding  the  building  of  75,784 
new  family  quarters  in  Manhattan  from  1920 
to  1930,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  only 
35,355  family  quarters  in  that  period,  and  an 
actual  decline  of  56, 198  in  the  number  of  fami- 


lies in  Manhattan.  This  seeming  paradox  of 
heavy  building  activity  during  a  period  of  de- 
clining population  was  due  chiefly  to  a  decline 
of  107,804  in  the  number  of  occupied  old-law 
tenements  as  a  result  of  demolitions  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  vacancy  rate  in  these 
obsolete  structures. 

The  net  decline  in  the  number  of  occupied 
quarters  of  all  kinds  in  Manhattan  from  1920 
to  1930  was  62,275.  This  trend  has  continued 
from  1930  to  1938.  Notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  24, 1 63  in  the  number  of  family  units 
in  elevator  apartments  from  January  1930  to 
January  1938,  there  was  a  further  decline  of 
24,982  in  the  number  of  occupied  quarters  in 
Manhattan  in  the  same  period.  Meanwhile, 
the  number  of  vacant  family  quarters  in  Man- 
hattan increased  from  1 ,2 1 9  in  1 920  to  97, 1 29 
in  1930  and  1 14,217  in  1938.  Thus,  in  Man- 
hattan, the  addition  to  the  supply  of  a  top 
layer  of  dwelling  units  in  elevator  apartments 
is  insuflicient  to  overcome  the  shrinkage  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  old-law  tenements.  The  de- 
cline in  occupied  old-law  tenements  in  Manhat- 
tan is  even  greater,  so  that  the  number  of  oc- 
cupied dwelling  units  in  Manhattan  is  declin- 
ing with  the  population,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  volume  of  building  activity.*" 

Demolitions 

Demolitions  have  been  far  greater  in  Man- 
hattan than  in  any  other  borough.  In  the 
Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond,  they  have  been 
insignificant,  and  even  in  Brooklyn  there  were 
only  11,778  apartment  units  in  buildings  de- 

82  Sec  Fig.  45. 
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molishedfrom  1930  to  1938  inclusive,  as  com- 
pared with  47,193  for  Manhattan  in  the  same 
period.*** 

In  the  case  of  Brooklyn,  44,681  dwelling 
units  were  added  to  the  supply  from  1930  to 
1938  inclusive,  and  only  11,778  demolished 
in  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  a  net  increase 
of  approximately  33,000  dwelling  units  in 
Brooklyn,  there  has  also  been  an  absorption 
of  vacant  quarters.  In  1934,  there  were  67,- 
938  vacant  family  quarters  or  9.51  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  quarters  in  Brooklyn. 
Although  no  complete  recent  vacancy  estimate 
is  available,  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  vacancies  in  all  types  of  units  ex- 
cept the  old-law  tenements  from  1 934  to  1 938. 

»*  See  Fig.  46  and  Table  55  in  Appendix  II. 


In  the  138,353  apartment  units  in  old-law 
tenements  including  boarded  up  buildings  in 
Brooklyn  (December  31,  1938)  the  vacancy 
ratio  may  be  as  high  as  25  percent  or  35,000 
units.  In  the  remaining  total  of  607,000  dwell- 
ing units,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  fall  of  1938 
the  vacancy  ratio  is  5  percent,  which  would 
account  for  30,000  more  vacant  units,  making 
a  total  of  65,000  vacant  units  in  Brooklyn  to- 
day. This  is,  of  course,  largely  conjectural. 
However,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  vacancies  in  old-law  tenements 
have  offset  the  absorption  of  vacancies  in  other 
types  of  buildings.  There  is  still  left  a  net 
increase  of  33,000  dwelling  units  due  to  new- 
building,  which  would  indicate  a  population 
growth  of  an  equal  number  of  families,  or 
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FIG.  45 

NUMBER  OF  OCCUPIED  FAMILY  QUARTERS 
IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 
BY  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE 
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approximately  120,000  persons,  unless  the 
absorption  of  the  new  quarters  was  accom- 
plished entirely  by  "undoubling." 

That  Brooklyn  increased  in  population 
from  2,550,448  in  1930  to  2,666,918  in  1934 
is  indicated  by  the  count  of  the  Real  Property 
Inventory  of  1934.  The  number  of  families 
increased  even  more  than  the  number  of  per- 
sons, or  from  616,875  to  675,758,  a  gain  of 
nearly  59,000  families  in  four  years.  Inas- 
much as  the  trend  of  employment  and  new 
construction  was  upward  from  1934  to  1937, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  population 
growth  continued  from  1934  to  1938. 

However,  there  is  no  basis  for  assuming 
any  population  growth  in  Brooklyn  from  the 
figures  on  the  average  daily  register  in  the 
elementary  schools,  which  show  a  decline  from 
323,000  in  1929-1930  to  277,000  in  1937- 
1938.***  Even  if  allowances  are  made  for  the 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  on  the  basis  of  the 


*•*  For  school  enrollment  figures  for  the  five  boroughs 
from  1929-1938  see  Tables  56  and  57  in  Appendix  II. 


national  urban  average,  computations  based 
on  the  school  enrollment  would  show  a  de- 
cline in  the  population  of  Brooklyn  from  1930 
to  1938. 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  exact  rate  of  population  growth 
for  Brooklyn  from  1930  to  1938.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly proceeding  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  in  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  and 
the  estimates  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  must  be  regarded  as  the  maximum. 
Such  a  growth  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  true  that  there  has  been  only  a  slight 
growth  in  the  population  of  Brooklyn  since 
1930. 

In  the  Bronx  where  33,000  new  dwelling 
units  were  built  from  1930  to  1938  and  there 
were  only  3,372  dwelling  units  eliminated  by 
demolition,  there  was  apparently  a  moderate 
population  gain  in  the  same  period.  A  slight 
increase  in  the  population  from  1930  to  1934 
from  1,265,258  to  1,294,873  was  probably 
followed  by  a  continued  slow  growth  from 


FIG.  46 

NUMBER  OF  APARTMENT  UNITS  IN  DEMOLISHED  BUILDINGS 
IN  THE  BOROUGHS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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1934  to  1938.  The  number  of  families  is,  of 
course,  gaining  faster  than  the  total  popula- 
tion, increasing  10.45  percent  from  1930  to 
1934  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  2.34 
percent  in  the  population.  Here  again,  there 
is  evidence  of  only  slight  population  growth 
according  to  the  school  enrollment.  The  aver- 
age daily  register  of  elementary  schools  in  the 
Bronx  declined  from  143,780  in  1929-1930 
to  136,370  in  1937-1938,  which  with  adjust- 
ments for  the  declining  birth  rate  would  indi- 
cate an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Bronx 
from  1,265,258  in  1930  to  1,372,795  in  1938 
or  a  gain  of  107,547. 

However,  taking  New  York  City  as  a 
whole,  there  are  few  evidences  of  marked 
population  growth  from  1930  to  1938.  The 
volume  of  manufacturing  employment  was 
less  in  1938  than  in  1930,  and  there  was  ap- 
parently no  increase  in  the  employment  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  from  May  1935  to 
May  1938. 

Nearly  all  of  the  58,000  new  apartment 
units  constructed  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City  in  the  past  five  years  are  in  the 
rental  range  of  $16.50  to  $25.00  a  month  a 
room,  requiring  a  minimum  family  income  of 
$2,000  a  year.  As  there  are,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  income  analysis  of  Manhat- 
tan workers,  only  390,884  principal  income 
earners  in  New  York  City  paying  a  rent  of 
$50  a  month  or  more  in  multi-family  apart- 
ments, a  new  apartment  has  been  erected  in 
the  last  four  years  for  one  in  every  five  persons 
in  the  group  who  can  afford  to  live  in  these 
new  apartments. 

That  we  may  be  approaching  at  least  a  tem- 
porary saturation  point  in  this  type  of  new 
apartment  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  vacant  units  in  the  better  type  of 
apartments  in  the  past  year,  and  the  relatively 
high  proportion  of  vacancies  in  newly  com- 
pleted apartments  in  Queens,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Bronx.  On  Manhattan  Island  the  vacan- 
cies in  elevator  apartments  in  this  general 
rental  range  have  increased  from  6.6  percent 
in  November  1937  to  8.1  percent  in  Novem- 


ber 1938.  Vacancies  in  apartments  constructed 
in  1938  in  the  Bronx  are  now  15.9  percent." 
The  vacancies  in  apartments  completed  in 
Brooklyn  in  1938  are  17  percent,  and  vacan- 
cies in  apartments  completed  in  Queens  in 
1938  are  14  percent. 

In  Forest  Hills,  the  vacancies  in  all  apart- 
ments increased  from  3.7  percent  in  October 
1937  to  6.5  percent  in  November  1938.  In 
East  Orange,  there  was  an  increase  of  vacan- 
cies in  apartments  from  4.1  percent  to  4.5 
percent  from  October  1937  to  October  1938. 
While  these  figures  are  not  alarming,  it  does 
indicate  that  a  tight  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand  for  apartments  does  not  exist  and 
that  there  is  no  acute  shortage  of  apartments 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  case  of  apartments  finished  in  the 
last  four  years,  there  were  1 ,08 1  vacant  apart- 
ment units  in  October  1938  in  Brooklyn  and 
1 ,023  more  under  construction.  In  Queens,  for 
the  new  buildings,  there  were  658  vacant 
apartment  units  on  October  15,  1938  and 
1,683  more  under  construction.  In  addition  to 
this  supply  of  4,455  vacant  new  apartment 
units,  there  were  in  October  1938,  514  vacant 
new  apartment  units  in  the  West  Bronx  and 
several  thousand  vacant  apartment  units  in 
relatively  new  buildings  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty and  Northern  New  Jersey.  To  this  supply 
in  this  upper  price  range  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  constructing  from 
12,000  to  20,000  more  apartment  units  in 
one  single  project. 

The  rate  of  construction  of  new  apartment 
units  in  New  York  City-only  14,024  in  1937 
and  11,132  in  1938— is  indeed  far  below  the 
peak  levels  of  the  twenties  ( 79,253  in  1927 )  ,** 
but  for  the  reasons  discussed  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  report,  there  is  little  probability 
that  apartment  construction  in  New  York  City 
will  soon  attain  such  levels  again. 

The  almost  complete  cessation  of  immigra- 
tion, the  declining  birth  rate,  and  the  dwin- 
dling of  the  stream  of  international  commerce 
are  causing  a  slackening  in  the  national  rate 

«"•  See  Table  58  in  Appendix  II. 

f**"'  See  Fig.  47  and  Table  59  in  Appendix  II. 
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FIG.  47 

Distribution  of  New  Apartment  Units 
IN  New  York  City  by  Boroughs* 

1902-1937 

Number  of  Family  Units  in  New 
Multi-Family  Buildings- 


of  urban  growth;  and  New  York,  although 
supported  by  a  hinterland  that  contains  three- 
fourths  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  is 
bound  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  waning  of  these 
supporting  forces,  even  though  it  retains  its 
dominant  role  in  the  national  economy.  How- 
ever, the  increasing  importance  of  the  role  of 
Government  in  business  may  lessen  to  some 
extent  the  predominant  position  of  New  York, 
as  the  center  of  private  capitalism. 

Even  if  the  income  stream  of  New  York 
City  is  maintained  at  peak  levels,  there  may 
be  a  declining  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion who  live  in  multiple-apartments.  At  an 
earlier  period,  apartment  or  tenement  house 
living  was  forced  on  the  workers  of  Man- 
hattan because  of  the  great  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  a  narrow  island  from  which  there 
was  no  fast  means  of  egress.  The  building  of 
express  highways,  new  subways  and  tunnels 
have  made  accessible  to  the  workers  in  Wall 
Street  and  Grand  Central  Districts  extensive 
new  single-family  home  areas  in  Queens,  New 
Jersey,  Westchester  and  Nassau  County.  As 
a  result  of  the  use  of  cheap  land  made  acces- 
sible by  new  subways,  express  highways,  and 
the  employment  of  mass  production  methods, 
modern  six-room  houses  on  ample  lots  have 
been  sold  to  thousands  at  prices  of  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000.  The  carrying  charges  on 
these  homes,  including  interest  and  amortiza- 


tion, allowing  for  heat,  repairs,  etc.  have  been 
less  than  the  rent  for  apartments.  There  has 
evidently  been  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple in  New  York  City  who  preferred  to  live 
in  houses  but  who  lived  in  apartments  because 
they  could  not  raise  the  down  payment  on  a 
home,  or  because  the  carrying  charges  of  a 
home  were  beyond  their  means.  As  soon  as 
the  opportunity  was  presented  for  buying  a 
home  on  terms  within  their  reach,  thousands 
rushed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Furthermore,  in  considering  the  demand 
for  apartments  in  any  one  location,  such  as 
the  Lower  East  Side,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
estimate  the  competing  attractions  of  other 
apartment  areas  in  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan region.  The  Lower  East  Side  is  within 
walking  distance,  or  a  short  bus  ride,  of  one 
of  the  greatest  employment  pools  in  the 
world.  That  part  of  the  642,000  workers  be- 
low 14th  Street  who  can  afford  to  pay  $50  a 
month  and  upwards  for  an  apartment,  and 
who  do  not  have  large  families  or  strong 
preference  for  life  in  suburban  communities 
or  other  apartment  areas  in  New  York  City, 
are  potential  customers  who  might  be  at- 
tracted to  a  garden  apartment  area  on  the 
Lower  East  Side. 

However,  there  is  now  no  Chinese  wall 
around  Manhattan  that  compels  this  great 
pool  of  workers  to  live  on  the  Island.  Subways, 
tubes,  ferries,  express  highways  have  brought 
great  vacant  areas  along  the  Hudson  in  River- 
dale,  in  Staten  Island,  in  Queens  and  New 
Jersey  within  easy  access  of  Wall  Street. 

Sites  suitable  for  elevator  apartments  in 
Riverdale,  Forest  Hills,  and  the  Oranges  that 
are  twenty  to  forty  minutes  from  Wall  Street 
can  be  obtained  for  from  fifty  cents  to  $1.50 
a  square  foot.  Taxes  in  these  suburban  areas 
are  lower  than  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 
In  most  of  these  communities,  land  in  good 
locations  can  be  secured  at  prices  low  enough 
to  permit  two-story  apartments  with  very  low 
land  coverage. 

As  a  result  of  this  lower  land  cost  and  the 
lower  taxes,  it  is  possible  to  provide  apart- 
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ments  of  the  garden  variety  type  with  large 
rooms  and  all  modern  conveniences  for  as  low 
as  $12.50  a  month  a  room.  In  these  two-story 
buildings  no  elevators  are  required  and  the 
cost  is  not  augmented  by  necessary  fireproof 
construction. 

Hence  it  is  possible  for  all  the  workers  on 
Manhattan  Island,  who  can  afford  to  live  in 
apartments,  to  reside  in  garden  apartments 
beyond  the  areas  of  high  residental  density. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  strike  a  certain 
balance  in  apartment  development  and  not  to 
concentrate  all  apartment  construction  on  the 
periphery  of  cities.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large 
number  of  people  who  prefer  to  remain  on 
Manhattan  Island  within  walking  distance  of 
their  work.  These  are  probably  predominantly 
families  without  small  children,  single  per- 
sons, or  those  whose  hours  of  work  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  commute.  Manhattan 
Island,  particularly  the  Lower  East  Side,  con- 
tains large  areas  of  land  for  which  there  is  no 
other  possible  use  than  apartment  develop- 
ment. 

This  land  may  be  used  for  limited  dividend 
housing  developments  with  tax  exemption,  or 
for  housing  developments  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  it  would  yield  little  or  no  taxes  to  the 
city  and  earn  little  on  land  or  buildings.  Land 
that  is  bought  by  the  taxpayers  and  devoted 
to  a  public  or  charitable  use  cannot  be  said 
to  yield  an  economic  return.  Therefore,  if  the 
city  is  to  receive  any  real  return  for  utilities 
and  the  municipal  investments  in  streets,  this 
land  must  be  developed  for  a  residential  use 
that  can  pay  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  rents 
sufficient  to  yield  a  return  on  the  investment 
in  the  building  and  to  pay  taxes  to  the  city.  It 
is  highly  desirable  from  every  point  of  view 
that  such  a  reasonable  price  for  the  land  be 
determined  and  paid  so  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  derive  the  best  economic  return  the  land 
is  capable  of  producing.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
stagnate,  as  at  present,  it  yields  little  or  no 
return.  If  it  is  taken  over  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority,  it  will  yield  no  net  return  al- 


though the  present  owners  may  be  reimbursed. 
If  fantastic  prices  are  asked  for  this  land,  then 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  numerous  apart- 
ment areas  of  great  tracts  of  vacant  land  that 
can  be  secured  at  from  ten  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  square  foot.  Public  funds  for  subsidized 
housing  are  not  unlimited.  They  should  not 
be  dissipated  by  paying  such  fantastic  prices 
as  $10  a  square  foot  or  more  for  land  on 
which  to  erect  apartments  when  cheaper  land 
is  available  or  a  more  profitable  use  can  be 
found  for  such  expensive  land. 

In  conclusion,  in  making  the  final  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  apartments 
in  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  following  limiting 
factors  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

First,  because  of  the  slackening  in  the  rate 
of  population  growth  of  the  entire  hinterland 
of  New  York  City,  there  is  little  probability 
that  new  apartment  units  in  New  York  City 
can  be  absorbed  in  the  future  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  period  from  1922  to  1929. 

Second,  while  construction  of  new  apart- 
ment units  from  1930  to  1938  has  been  at  a 
relatively  low  level,  compared  with  the  level 
of  1 922  to  1 929,  the  building  of  1 04,422  new 
units,  most  of  which  rent  for  over  $50  a  month 
for  an  apartment,  has  supplied  with  a  new 
dwelling  unit  one  out  of  every  four  persons 
in  New  York  City  living  in  rented  multi-family 
units  who  can  afford  to  live  in  such  apartments. 
The  market  in  this  price  range  is  not  only  rela- 
tively thin,  with  prospects  of  diminution  be- 
cause of  the  declining  economic  forces  in  the 
background  of  New  York  City,  but  it  has  been 
fairly  well  supplied  in  the  past  few  years.  That 
there  is  no  severe  shortage  in  this  price  class  is 
indicated  by  a  slight  tendency  towards  increas- 
ing vacancies  in  the  past  year. 

Third,  the  competition  of  single-family 
homes  with  apartments  is  becoming  stronger 
in  the  New  York  area  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  bridges,  express  highways,  subways 
and  tunnels  that  facilitate  the  egress  from 
Manhattan  to  extensive  areas  of  vacant  land 
in  Queens,  Northern  New  Jersey,  Westches- 
ter and  Nassau  County,  and  by  the  easier 
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terms  of  financing  the  purchase  of  single- 
family  homes. 

Fourth,  the  competition  of  apartment  areas 
outside  of  Manhattan  with  apartment  areas 
in  the  island  itself  has  become  stronger  with 
the  development  of  these  means  of  trans- 
portation leading  out  of  the  island.  The  up- 
per limit  to  the  price  of  apartment  land  in 
Manhattan  is  now  set  by  prices  of  land  in 
competing  areas  outside  Manhattan  than  can 
be  reached  from  places  of  employment  in 
Manhattan  at  the  same  time  and  cost.  Hence, 
the  attempt  to  build  apartment  projects  on 
the  island  on  land  valued  on  the  basis  of  the 
monopoly  position  that  existed  in  the  days  of 
inadequate  transportation  facilities  will  result 
in  a  level  of  rents  and  values  that  cannot  be 
sustained  in  competition  with  apartment  areas 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  York  region. 

Fifth,  to  start  a  new  cycle  of  residential  de- 
velopment in  the  Lower  East  Side  a  project  is, 
required  large  enough  in  scope  to  establish! 
a  neighborhood  with  buildings  of  attractive; 
design  and  with  low  land  coverage;  and  iti 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  special  schools 
and  stores  for  the  residents  of  the  community 
and  to  furnish  them  with  special  transporta- 
tion that  will  carry  them  through  the  long  un- 
attractive approach  of  the  blighted  area  with 
the  minimum  of  inconvenience. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
rebuild  the  whole  Lower  East  Side  with  new 
apartment  buildings  housing  100  or  more 
families  to  the  acre,  designed  to  rent  for  $50 
a  month  or  over.  Only  a  limited  portion  of  the 
area  may  be  developed  on  that  basis.  Hence, 
it  is  idle  to  assume  that  the  land  values  of  the 
entire  Lower  East  Side  can  be  sustained  on 
the  level  established  by  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  5  percent  of  the  whole  of  it.  A  project 
for  a  new  apartment  development  on  30  or  40 
acres  of  the  Lower  East  Side  should  set  a 
pattern  that  might  be  consistently  applied  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  entire  one  thousand 
acres  in  that  area.  There  are  not  enough  per- 
sons in  all  Manhattan  with  incomes  over 
$2,000  a  year  to  fill  the  Lower  East  Side,  if  it 


were  rebuilt  on  a  density  that  would  be  created 
by  the  construction  of  apartment  buildings 
over  six  stories  in  height  in  every  part  of  this 
section. 

Excessive  land  costs,  above  $4  or  $5  a 
square  foot,  will  defeat  the  attempt  to  make 
even  this  limited  development.  As  a  further 
extension  of  the  apartment  development  from 
Corlear's  Hook  to  the  rest  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  will  require  drawing  on  lower  and  lower 
income  groups  for  tenants,  the  land  values 
likewise,  must  be  progressively  lower  instead 
of  higher  as  the  area  of  apartment  building 
is  expanded. 

The  alternatives  to  rebuilding  the  Lower 
East  Side  as  a  place  of  residence  for  people 
in  the  medium,  and  the  medium  to  low  income 
groups,  are  either  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent stagnation,  which  yields  negative  returns 
on  old-law  tenements,  remodeling  of  existing 
structures,  or  public  housing,  which  yields  zero 
returns  on  land  and  buildings  and  throws  the 
main  burden  of  taxes  of  this  area  on  other 
sections  of  the  city.  There  is  hardly  a  possi- 
bility that  this  land  will  be  required  for  the 
expansion  of  office  buildings  or  of  industries 

\    or  stores,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  Chap- 

VterlL 

i  Since  the  wholesale  reclamation  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  in  one  large  operation  is 
probably  not  feasible  in  view  of  existing  rela- 
tively high  land  costs  and  the  expense  entailed 
by  paying  for  some  fairly  substantial  struc- 
tures that  are  to  be  wrecked,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  rehabilitate  or  repair  such  of  the 
existing  structures  as  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
net  return  from  occupation  by  lower  income 
croups.  Those  who  cannot  be  provided  with 
model  new  apartments  at  public  expense— and 
public  housing  so  far  has  provided  quarters 
for  only  two  or  three  percent  of  those  in  the 
income  range  now  being  furnished  with  such 
housing— will  have  to  have  some  place  of 
abode.  It  is  possible  to  rebuild  a  small  part  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  for  persons  in  the  upper 
income  third.  Another  small  part  may  be  re- 
built for  those  whose  income  falls  just  below 
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the  upper  third.  Another  small  part  of  the 
area  may  be  rebuilt  on  the  basis  of  a  complete 
donation  of  all  the  money  for  the  land  and 
^buildings. 

The  extent  to  which  the  public  debt  can  be 
increased  for  purely  consumption  purposes  im- 
poses a  limit  on  the  extent  to  which  this  can 
be  carried.  After  all  these  private  and  public 
expenditures  have  been  made  in  rebuilding  a 
small  portion  of  the  Lower  East  Side  most  of 
it  will  be  left.  The  oldest  and  poorest  buildings 
will  continue  to  be  torn  down  because  they 
yield  a  negative  return.  Those  now  yielding  a 
small  net  income  for  residential  use  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  until  they,  too,  fall  into 
the  red  ink  column  that  hastens  their  demoli- 
tion. It  is  true  that  some  old  structures  con- 
tain specialized  markets  or  stores  that  some- 


times afford  a  fairly  high  yield.  However, 
even  buildings  prolonging  their  economic  life 
with  commercial  income  will  finally  reach 
their  dotage. 

This  process  of  decline  may  be  arrested  by 
a  rise  in  the  general  rent  level,  or  a  rise  in  this 
very  lowest  rent  level  due  to  a  shortage  of 
low-priced  quarters.  However  it  is  possible 
that  the  process  of  decay  will  continue  until 
finally  little  or  no  net  income  for  the  land  can 
be  derived  from  most  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Then,  when  the  remaining  old  buildings  like- 
wise have  either  been  demolished  or  are  ready 
to  fall  down.  It  may  be  possible  to  start  re- 
building nearly  all  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 
For  then  some  return  from  the  land  will  be 
better  than  nothing. 
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APPENDIX   I 
Description  of  the  Survey  of  the  Rental  Market 


THE  survey  of  the  rental  market  referred  to  in 
Chapter  III,  was  made  primarily  to  determine 
the  rent-paying  capacity  and  present  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  workers  ***  in  New  York  who  might  be 
considered  prospective  tenants  for  new  apartment 
projects  in  the  Lower  East  Side.  A  sampling  tech- 
nique was  utilized  and  approximately  100,000  sched- 
ules were  obtained.  The  survey  consisted  of  two  main 
parts:  the  first  procured  data  from  the  personnel 
records  of  certain  large  corporations,  and  the  second 
from  answers  to  questionnaires  that  were  distributed 
to  employees  by  the  personnel  managers.  Copies  of 
the  personnel  cards  and  questionnaires  used  in  this 
survey  appear  on  pages  131  and  132. 

Data  Obtained  from  the  Personnel  Records 

The  first  type  of  data  (personnel  cards  filled  out 
from  personnel  records)  was  obtained  for  60,000 
workers  and  was  a  100  percent  coverage  of  the  firms 
who  furnished  the  information.  These  cards  indi- 
cated the  annual  salary  or  wages,  the  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  sex,  the  age,  and,  in  the  case  of  some 
firms,  the  facts  as  to  home  ownership,  number  of 
persons  in  the  family,  and  marital  status  of  each  em- 
ployee. The  personnel  cards  thus  furnished  informa- 
tion on  individual  salaries,  but  not  on  family  income. 

The  tabulation  of  the  personnel  cards  provided  a 
sample  of  the  distribution  of  individual  incomes  for 
persons  working  in  Manhattan,  above  and  below 
14th  Street.  It  also  provided  the  basis  for  an  analysis 
of  income  distribution  of  workers  by  place  of  resi- 
dence, not  only  for  each  of  the  boroughs  and  counties 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  region  but  for  a  total 
of  89  sub-areas  into  which  the  region  was  divided. 

In  addition  to  the  60,000  personnel  cards  showing 
the  income  distribution  of  workers  by  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  income  distribution  without  place  of  resi- 
dence was  obtained  for  14,200  workers  in  two  large 
public  utility  companies.  As  the  personnel  records 
data  were  obtained  mainly  from  corporations  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  office  and  white  collar  workers, 
it  is  believed  to  be  an  adequate  sample  of  salaried 
office  workers. 

The  income  distribution  and  area  of  residence  of 
all  workers  included  in  the  74,200  personnel  record 
sample  are  shown  in  Tables  8,  9  and  10.  Figure  48 
shows  the  percentage  distribution  by  income  groups 

*'  The  term  "worker"  as  used  in  this  discussion  and  else- 
where in  this  report,  is  intended  to  be  synonymous  with 
income  earner,  the  term  more  frequently  used  in  the  table 
headings.  Where  either  is  used,  however,  it  is  intended  to 
denote  a  person  actually  employed  for  salary  or  wages  as 
contrasted  with  a  person  capable  and  willing  to  work  but 
unemployed  at  the  time  of  this  survey. 


of  all   workers  in   Manhattan,   and   those  working 
above  and  below  14th  Street. 

While  the  income  distribution  as  revealed  by  the 
personnel  record  sample  is  believed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  office  workers,  it  is  not  representative  of  those 
employed  in  industry,  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades, 
and  certain  other  activities.  It  was  supplemented, 
therefore,  with  income  data  obtained  from  other 
sources  before  it  was  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  number  of  persons  with  incomes  of  $1,000  to 
$2,000  and  incomes  of  $2,000  and  over.  The  ad- 
justed table  of  income  distribution  is  presented  sub- 
sequently in  this  secti(Mi. 

Data  Obtained  from  the  Questionnaires 

The  second  main  type  of  data  was  obtained  from 
questionnaires  of  which  48,000  were  distributed  to 
the  employees  of  large  corporations,  and  25,000 
usable  questionnaires  were  returned.  These  ques- 
tionnaires provided  extensive  information  about  the 
living  conditions  of  each  worker,  such  as:  the  rent 
paid,  general  location  of  place  of  residence,  number 
in  the  family,  facts  as  to  home  ownership,  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  number  of  principal  income  earners, 
and  cost  and  time  required  to  go  to  and  from  work. 
These  facts  were  indispensable  in  determining  the 
number  of  prospects  eligible  to  rent  apartments  at 
specified  rent  level  because  of  income,  who  would 
have  to  be  eliminated  by  reason  of  the  ties  of  home 
ownership,  or  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  principal 
income  earners,  or  by  the  size  of  their  families.  Such 
data  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  questionnaire 
method,  as  it  was  not  revealed  by  the  personnel 
records. 

Additional  Sources  of  Data  on  Income 
Distribution  Utilized 

In  addition  to  the  data  secured  by  the  analysis  of 
nearly  75,000  individual  salary  returns  provided  b>' 
the  personnel  records  sample,  and  the  25,000  returned 
questionnaires,  several  other  sources  of  data  on  in- 
come distribution  were  utilized.  The  results  of  the 
Urban  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  in  which  a  sample  of  14.000 
schedules  on  family  income  was  secured  for  New 
York  City,  were  employed  in  estimating  incomes  of 
independent  professional  and  certain  other  types  of 
workers.  The  National  Health  Survey  ( 1935-1936). 
on  the  relief  and  income  status  of  1 82,000  New  York 
families,  was  extensively  used  to  check  the  results 
obtained  after  weighing  and  combining  the  income 
distributions   for   the   various   occupational   classes. 
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Finally,  a  special  income  analysis  was  made  of  in- 
dividual and  family  incomes  of  2,286  families  living 
now  or  formerly  in  Knickerbocker  Village,  and  sev- 
eral other  large  apartments  in  various  parts  of  Me- 
tropolitan New  York. 

The  Income  Distribution  as  Revealed 
by  the  Samples 

Utilizing  these  rather  extensive  samples,  the  in- 
come distribution  of  the  workers  in  New  York  was 
estimated  for  occupational  classes  and  employment 
areas.  These  estimates  are  shown  in  Table  11  and 
graphically  presented  in  Fig.  36,  page  36.  A  further 
explanation  of  the  methods  used  in  determining  the 
income  distribution  of  occupational  classes  and  the 
kinds  of  workers  included  in  each  occupational  clas- 
sification will  be  found  in  the  annotations  to  Tables 
13,  14  and  15. 

Total  Number  of  Workers  in  Manhattan 

In  order  to  convert  the  percentage  distributions  of 
workers  by  income  groups  into  numerical  distribu- 
tions it  was  first  necessary  to  estimate  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  working  in  Manhattan  and,  second, 
to  apportion  them  by  occupational  classes  and  areas 
of  employment.  This  was  accomplished  by  utilizing 
the  1935  U.  S.  Census  of  Business,  the  1930  U.  S. 
Census  of  Occupations,  and  the  daytime  population  *® 
as  reported  by  the  1934  Real  Property  Inventory. 
The  estimates  built  up  from  these  primary  sources 
were  adjusted  for  under  enumeration  and  increases 
in  employment  between  the  dates  of  these  surveys 
and  November,  1938.  The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Employment  Indexes  were  used,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  in- 
creases in  the  number  employed  between  these  periods. 
Table  12  presents  the  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  Manhattan  and  the  other  four 
boroughs  of  New  York. 

Number  of  Workers  by  Occupational  Groups 
and  Employment  Areas 

The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  total  number  of 
workers  into  occupational  classes  and  principal  areas 
of  employment.  It  was  particularly  important  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  persons  working  south  of 
14th  Street  because  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
potential  tenants  would  be  attracted  to  a  new  apart- 
ment project  in  the  Lower  East  Side  from  those  work- 
ing below  14th  Street  on  Manhattan  than  those  work- 
ing above  it. 

The  number  of  workers  in  each  occupational  clas- 
sification by  income  groups,  in  the  two  principal  em- 
ployment areas  of  Manhattan  (south  of  14th  Street, 

^^  The  daytime  population  includes  persons  working  at 
night  as  well  as  during  the  daytime. 


and  14th  to  59th  Street),  and  north  of  59th  Street, 
as  well  as  the  estimated  total  workers  employed  in  the 
other  four  boroughs  of  New  York  are  shown  in 
Table  13.  The  distribution  of  workers  between  areas 
and  occupational  classes  was  based  largely  on  the 
distribution  of  the  daytime  population  as  reported 
by  the  1934  Real  Property  Inventory.  Adjustments 
were  made,  however,  for  the  migration  of  certain  in- 
dustries to  other  parts  of  the  area  and  changes  in  the 
level  of  employment  within  the  various  occupational 
classes  which  have  occurred  since  1934. 

Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Eligible 
Prospects  for  Apartments 

The  tables  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
were  prepared  primarily  to  determine  the  number  of 
workers  in  New  York  with  sufficient  incomes  to  be 
considered  prospective  tenants  for  new  apartments 
at  rentals  of  $50  or  over  a  month,  and  also  the  num- 
ber who  could  pay  $25  to  $50.  Of  course,  as  explained 
in  the  text  of  Chapter  III,  there  are  other  factors  be- 
sides income  which  limit  the  eligibility  of  tenants. 
Some  of  these  can  be  measured  statistically  from  data 
obtained  in  the  Questionnaire  Sample  and  others 
cannot.  Among  those  which  it  was  found  practical  to 
measure  statistically  were  the  following:  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  workers  who  were  the  principal 
source  of  family  income,  the  proportion  renting  and 
living  in  multi-family  dwellings  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  families  composed  of  four  or  less  persons. 

In  order  to  draw  together  and  apply  all  these  data 
in  an  actual  estimate  of  the  number  of  eligible  pros- 
pects for  apartments  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, two  tables  were  prepared.  The  first,  Table 
14,  estimates  the  number  of  eligible  prospects  for 
apartments  renting  at  $50  or  over  a  month  and  the 
second,  Table  15,  the  number  eligible  for  apartments 
renting  at  $25  to  $50  a  month.  It  is  upon  these  tables 
that  the  analysis  of  the  demand  for  apartments  in 
Chapter  III  is  based. 

In  both  Table  14  and  15,  the  data  in  columns  1  to 
3  (Total  Number  of  Income  Earners,  Percent  and 
Number  with  Incomes  of  $2,(X)0  or  Over,  by  Em- 
ployment Areas  and  Occupational  Classifications), 
are  based  primarily  on  the  Personnel  Records  Sam- 
ple, Tables  11  and  13,  which  were  described  pre- 
viously. The  data  in  columns  4  to  1 1  ( Percent  and 
Number  of  Principal  Income  Earners,  Renting  and 
Living  in  Multi-family  Dwellings,  with  Families  of 
Four  or  Less  Persons)  are  based  on  the  Questionnaire 
Sample,  Tables  21,  22  and  23,  which  are  described 
subsequently.  The  data  in  the  rest  of  the  columns 
(12  to  15),  are  based  on  estimates.  Further  informa- 
tion as  to  methods  employed  and  exact  sources  of  data 
used  in  preparing  Tables  14  and  15  will  be  found  in 
the  annotations  to  these  tables. 
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Other  Jaluable  Data  Obtained  from 
the  Questionnaire  Sample 

In  addition  to  the  data  utilized  in  estimating  the 
demand  for  apartments,  a  wealth  of  other  factual  ma- 
terial were  procured  from  the  Questionnaire  Sample. 
These  data  have  a  multitude  of  valuable  uses  in  fur- 
ther analyzing  the  rental  market.  The  most  important 
are  presented  in  Tables  16  to  27  and  will  be  briefly 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Tables  16  to  18  inclusive 

These  tables  include  the  tabulation  of :  ( 1 )  trans- 
portation time  required  by  income  earners  to  travel 
from  their  homes  to  their  work;  (2)  period  they  have 
lived  in  their  present  community;  (3)  type  of  struc- 
ture they  occupy ;  and  (4)  the  age  of  the  income  earn- 
er. These  data  are  presented  in  a  cross  tabulation  with 
the  following  column  headings:  Tenure  (income 
earners  who  own  their  homes  and  those  who  rent 
dwellings,  by  those  paying  less  or  more  than  $50  a 
month) ;  (2)  income  status  (income  earners  who  are 
not  principal,  and  those  who  are  principal  income 
earners,  by  marital  status  and  sex)  ;  and  (3)  income 
earners  by  areas  of  residence.  All  of  these  tables  give 
both  the  numerical  and  percentage  distributions. 

Ver>'  little  need  be  said  of  the  value  of  these  data. 
The  usefulness  of  the  material  on  travel  time  of 
workers  is  at  once  evident.  Likewise  the  data  on  the 
period  of  time  lived  in  the  community,  suggests  of 
itself,  many  uses.  For  example,  the  number  of  other- 
wise eligible  prospects  who  may  be  expected  to  leave 
the  community  where  they  now  live  to  rent  quarters 
in  a  new  apartment  project,  is  limited  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  period  of  time  they  have  lived  in  their 
present  community.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  longer  they  have  lived  there  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  to  induce  them  to  leave.  Thus,  while  these 
data  could  not  be  used  for  precise  measurement  in  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  prospects  for  new  apart- 
ments, they  should  be  given  some  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  eligible  prospects  who  may  be 
expected  to  move  to  new  projects  in  Manhattan  from 
any  other  community.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  suburban  areas  like  New  Jersey,  where 
nearly  70  percent  (see  table  17a)  of  the  income  earn- 
ers have  lived  five  years  or  more  in  their  present 
community. 

A  similar  application  may  be  made  of  the  data  on 
age  distribution.  It  is  obvious  that  the  income  earners 
of  advanced  years  are  less  likely  to  move  from  the 
community  where  they  now  live  than  younger  folks 
M-ho  are  inclined  to  move  above  frequently  until  they 
find  the  community  which  they  like  best. 

Tables  19  to  23  inclusive 

These  tables  show  the  number  and  percentage  dis- 


tribution of  income  earners  (by  areas  of  work  and 
residence)  who  own  or  rent  dwellings  (by  one  family 
and  other  than  one  family  units,  by  rent  groups) ,  and 
a  separate  tabulation  of  those  paying  $50  or  over  a 
month  for  rent  plus  transportation,  by  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  family.  All  of  these  data  are  included 
in  a  cross  tabulation  with  income  status  (income 
earners  who  are  not  principal  and  those  who  are  prin- 
cipal income  earners,  by  marital  status  and  sex). 
Tables  19  and  20  summarize  by  areas  of  residence, 
the  most  important  data  presented  in  tables  21  to 
23  inclusive. 

These  tables  provided  most  of  the  data  (except 
those  pertaining  to  income  distribution)  for  the  pre- 
viously described  estimates  of  the  demand  for  apart- 
ments and,  therefore,  their  usefulness  has  been  well 
illustrated.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  uses  for 
them.  They  would  be  particularly  valuable,  for  in- 
stance, in  estimating  the  demand  for  apartments  (or 
other  types  of  housing  for  that  matter)  at  different 
rent  levels  than  those  used  in  the  estimates  prepared 
for  this  report  and  also  to  estimate  the  demand  for 
apartments  at  given  rent  levels,  in  other  areas  of 
Metropolitan  New  York. 

Tables  24  and  25 

These  tables  present  a  tabulation  of  income  earners 
(those  only  who  are  working  below  14th  Street, 
Manhattan,  who  are  renting  multi-family  units  and 
paying  $50  and  over  for  rent  plus  transportation)  by 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  number  of  rooms 
in  the  dwelling  unit  they  now  occupy.  Table  24  gives 
a  cross  tabulation  with  income  status,  and  Table  25, 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  with  number  of 
rooms  in  the  family  dwelling  unit.  Table  24  presents 
these  data  by  residential  areas  and  Table  25,  by 
rental  groups. 

These  tables  would  find  their  greatest  usefulness 
in  the  actual  planning  of  a  project,  and  particularly 
in  determining  the  proper  distribution  of  apartments 
by  number  of  rooms  and  by  rental  groups.  They 
should  also  be  useful  to  the  architects  in  designing 
apartments  of  a  given  room  size  in  accord  with  the 
needs  of  the  actual  number  of  persons  these  tables 
show  most  frequently  occupy  apartments  of  a  certain 
room  size. 

Table  27 

This  table  presents  a  series  of  cross  tabulations  of 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  (by  number  of  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age  and  number  of  adults) 
with  the  number  of  income  earners  in  the  family. 
These  data  are  given  by  areas  of  work  and  by  income 
status  (principal  and  not  principal  income  earners, 
by  marital  status  and  sex) . 

This  table,  like  tables  24  and  25,  would  be  most 
useful  in  the  actual  planning  of  a  project. 
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FIG.  48 


PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF 

SAMPLE    OF  INCOME    EARNERS    WORKING   IN    MANHATTAN 

ABOVE    OR   BELOW    I4th  STREET 

BY   INCOME    GROUPS   -  NOVEMBER    1938 
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TABLE   12 


ismuziD  mniBiR  of  sutiiib  iqbkbs  bt 

BOBODW  Of  llATIHATTg  AD  lOXAL  ]UXTI1IB 

sROix,  qpznt,  iiD  bicbmoid 

2)M«A«r,  1938 


Of  IHDUSm, 

hbbooklxv. 


iyp«  of  iBAattry 

Bstiitated  Hoaber 
of  Workers 

Grot9  1 

MaDofaetnriac 

Retail  trad* 

fhol««al«  trada 

lararanoa,  raal  astat*  and  flnaaca 

Sarrlea 

Barbar  ■bops,  baaatsr  parlors,  ate* 
billboard  adTortioins,  dontal  labs.,  and 
•■ployBent  acoaeioo 

Constmctioa 

Hotolo 

Propriotort  (aotiro  in  baoinoot) 

liiocollanaouo 

Placet  of  aBueaaeat,  actor  trueke  and  bueee, 
public  aarehonainc,  adTortieiac.  radio' broadp- 
eastlBC,  toariet  eaape,  etc* 

373,518 
209.301 
184,420 
178,971 
78,516 

44,656 

34,351 

82,267 

141,115 

Total 

1,327,115 

Orotqp  2 

OoMotie  oarraBte,  porters,  etc. 

CoaBudeatioa,  transportation  and  Poblie  Utilitias 

(Izeapt  BO  tor  boa  and  tracks) 
Boardias  and  lodciac  Imusos 
Professional  and  edncational  aorkars 
Psblie  Services  (federal.  State,  Conatj  and  City) 
(aleo  includes  charitable,  relieiona  and 
social  workers,  and  hospitals) 

148,000 
70,000 

14,000 
85,000 
71,370 

Total  for  Manhattan 
Total  for  BrooklTa 
Total  for  Bronx 
Total  for  ^ens 
Total  for  Riehasond 

1,715.485 

411,058 

172,343 

128,535 

30.990 

Total  for  lev  York  City 

2,458,411 

Botes  Group  1  -  Based  on  TT.S*  Census  of  Business  and  Maaufaoturers 
with  adjustaents  for  under-onuaeration  and  chancos  in  eaployaent 
since  1935* 

Oroup  2  -  Based  on  the  Census  of  Occupations  and  the  S^rtiae 
Population >of  the  B«P*X»  with  adjustaents  for  under-omuieration  *aad 
chansos  in  eaployaent  since  the  date  of  the  enuaeratlons. 

Analysis  of  Deaand  for  Apartnents  la     Federal  Housing  Adainistration 
the  Lower  latt  Side  of  Manhattan      Diyislon  of  Sconoaics  and  Statistics 
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Annotations  to  Tables 


Office  and  Independent  Professional  fVorkers: 
This  classification  includes  all  workers  in  office 
buildings  and  independent  professional  workers 
whether  or  not  working  in  office  buildings.  It 
includes  all  clerical  workers,  officers  and  execu- 
tives of  corporations,  professional  workers  em- 
ployed by  corporations  and  institutions,  workers 
in  all  government  offices,  employees  and  officers 
of  banks  and  financial  institutions,  etc.  It  also 
includes  all  independent  professional  work- 
ers, such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers, 
architects,  consultants  in  all  the  professions, 
artists,  musicians,  market  analysts  and  financial 
advisers,  etc.  The  professors  and  teachers  in  all 
schools  and  universities  are  also  included  in  this 
classification.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workers  in  this  classification  is  based  on  the 
1930  Occupational  Census  and  the  1934  Real 
Property  Inventory,  with  adjustments  for  prob- 
able changes  since  1930  and  1934,  and  the 
Urban  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  total  number  of 
workers  below  59th  Street  were  apportioned 
23.4%  south  of  14th  Street  and  62.627^  be- 
tween 1 4th  and  59th  Streets.  This  apportion- 
ment was  estimated  from  data  procured  in  the 
1934  Real  Property  Inventorj'. 
fVorkers  in  the  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trades: 
This  classification  includes  all  workers  in  retail 
and  department  stores,  and  wholesale  establish- 
ments and  warehouses.  The  estimate  of  the 
number  of  workers  is  based  on  the  1935  Census 
of  Business  and  the  1934  Real  Property  Inven- 
tory (daytime  population),  with  adjustment  for 
under-enumeration  and  increases  in  employ- 
ment to  November,  1938.  The  apportionment 
of  the  total  for  Manhattan  is  as  follows :  South 
of  14th  Street  37.43%;  14th  to  59th  Streets 
54.03% ;  and  8.54%  above  59th  Street, 
(c)  Factory  fVorkers:  All  workers  in  manufac- 
turing or  processing  industries  are  included  in 
this  category.  The  estimated  number  of  workers 
is  based  on  the  1935  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  New  York  Directory  of  Manu- 
facturers, with  adjustment  for  increases  in  em- 
ployment to  November,  1938,  as  indicated  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
Index  of  Employment  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. The  number  working  in  the  various 
areas  was  determined  by  the  1934  Real  Prop- 
erty Inventory  (daytime  population). 
Other  fVorkers:  This  classification  includes  all 
workers  not  falling  in  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned groups.  It  includes  all  service  workers  in 
such  establishments  as  barber  and  beauty  shops, 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 

(i) 

(J) 

(k) 

(1) 


(m) 

(n) 

(o) 

(p) 

(q) 

(r) 

(s) 


13,   14  AND  15 

radio  and  other  repair  shops,  restaurants,  hotels, 
boarding  and  lodging  houses,  employees  of 
transportation  and  communication  systems  (not 
working  in  office  buildings),  workers  in  places 
of  amusement,  construction  laborers,  porters 
and  domestic  servants,  police,  firemen  and  other 
city  employees  not  working  in  offices. 
The  workers  above  59th  Street  in  Manhattan 
and  in  the  other  four  boroughs  were  estimated 
from  the  daytime  population  of  the  1934  Real 
Property  Inventory,  adjusted  for  under-enu- 
meration and  increases  in  employment  since 
that  time. 

Based  on  the  Personnel  Records  Sample  of  in- 
come earners  working  south  of  14th  Street. 
Estimated  from  the  Personnel  Records  Sample 
of  income  earners  in  the  retail  trades  and  the 
1935  U.  S.  Census  of  Business. 
Taken  from  Table  11. 
Taken  from  Table  1 1. 
Estimated  from  Questionnaire  Sample. 
Estimated  from  Questionnaire  Sample. 
Estimated  from  Questionnaire  Sample.    (For 
group  working  in  New  York  but  living  in  the 
city  to  which  sample  is  applied.) 
Estimated  from  1934  Real  Propert>-  Inventory. 
Estimated  from  Questionnaire  Sample. 
Estimated  from  Questionnaire  Sample. 
Estimated  from  1934  Real  Property  Inventory. 
Estimated  from  Questionnaire  Sample. 
Estimated. 
Col.  14,  Table  14  (Incomes  $2,000  or  over) 

The  figures  in  this  column  are  estimates  of 
the  number  of  prospective  tenants  who  have  in- 
dependent incomes,  and  those  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,0(X)  who,  by  doubling-up,  would 
have  combined  incomes  adequate  to  permit 
them  to  pay  $50.(X)  or  more  per  month  rent. 
This  group  is  estimated  to  be  25%  of  the  elig- 
ible tenants  with  incomes  of  $2,000  and  over. 
The  estimate  of  25%  is  based  on  the  analysis  of 
Knickerbocker  Village  and  other  apartments 
in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 
Col.  14,  Table  15  (Incomes  $1,000  to  $1,999) 

The  figures  in  this  column  are  the  deductions 
which  must  be  made  to  allow  for  the  estimated 
number  of  prospective  tenants  with  incomes  of 
$1,000-$  1,999  who  it  was  assumed  would,  by 
doubling-up,  have  combined  incomes  adequate 
to  permit  them  to  pay  $50.00  or  more  per  month 
rent  and  are  already  included  in  Table  14. 
This  deduction  is  based  on  the  estimate  that 
75%  of  the  independent  income  and  doubled- 
up  group  are  combinations  of  two  persons  with 
incomes  of  $1,000-$  1,999. 
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TABLE   16 

■nabcr  aad  Poreontac*  Olitrlbatton  of  laeoao  laraari,  laelodod  la  th*  Saaplo,  ffbrklac 
la  Maahattaa,  aad  UtIbc  1b  th*  !•«  Terk-VortlMra  ■•«  J«ro«y  Motrapolltaa  Araa 

"tf  Iworo,  aad  Baatad  by  Meathly  Boat  Plot  Traaaportatlea  Cost;  If  Traaaportatlea 
Tlaa.  Tlaa  Llvad  la  CaiBaaMy,  T^po  of  Stroetara.  aad  Ati»  9t  Prlaelpal  laaoaa  laraar 


Total 
So.  of 
laeoaa 
■araera 

■oabar  af  laeoaa  laraara  bgr  T^akra 

Oaa 

laat 

fOtAL 

■aabar  or  laeoaa  Saraara 
9,  MeathlT  laat* 

Laaa  thaa 
150 

150  and 

Orar 

Inabar  of  laeoaa  laraari  Baporttaf 
Traaaportatioa  Tlaa- total 
Lass  thaa  20  Mtaaioa 
20  to  39  Mlautoo 
UO  to  59  Miaatao 
60  to  89  Minatas 
90  MlBatot  aad  Orar 

Pareaataca  01 strltatloa- Total 
Laaa  thaa  20  Mloutao 
20  to  39  Mlnatao 
llO  to  59  Ulaatoa 
60  to  89  Mlaatao 
90  Mlaataa  aad  Orar 

23,702 

1.307 
6.120 
8.728 

6M} 

1.10^ 
100.0 

5-5 
25.8 
36.8 
27.2 

U.7 

6.920 
2S 

69»» 
2.318 
3.117 

763 

100.0 

.k 

10.0 

SI 

11.0 

16.782 
1.279 
5.U26 
6.U10 
3.326 
3UI 

100.0 
7.6 

32.3 

38.2 

19.8 

2.1 

"•S5 

3.666 

(.166 

1.850 

175 

100.0 

6.5 

3U.8 

39.5 

17.5 
1.7 

6.236 
590 
1.760 
2.2WI 
I  Mi 
166 

100.0 

9.5 

28.2 

36.0 

23.7 
2.6 

laabar  of  laeoaa  laraar*  Raportiac 
Tlaa  Urad  la  Coamal t^Total 
Lea*  than  1  Taar 

1  Taar  tet  U«t  thaa  2 

2  Toar*  bat  Ua«  thM  5 

3  Taara  bat  Laaa  thaa  10 
10  Taara  aad  Orar 

Parcaataga  Dlatribatloa-Total 
Laaa  than  1  Toar 

1  Tear  bat  Leo*  thaa  2 

2  Teara  but  Laaa  thaa  3 

3  Taara  bat  Laaa  thaa  10 
10  Taara  aad  Over 

22,013 
2.268 
1.9»»9 

U.221 
8.921 

100.0 
10.3 

8.9 
21.1 
19-2 
»I0.5 

6.505 

258 

217 

572 

958 

U.500 

100.0 
U.O 

3.3 
8.8 

IU.7 
69.2 

I5.5O8 
2,010 
1.732 
U.082 

3.263 
U.U21 

100.0 
13.0 
11.2 
26.3 
21.0 
28.3 

9.680 

1.255 
1,100 

2.538 
2.OUO 
2.7U7 

100.0 

13.0 

26.2 
21.1 
28. U 

5.828 

1.5W» 
1.223 
I.674 

100.0 

13.0 

10.8 
26.5 
21.0 
28.7 

loaber  of  Incoa*  lamera  Raportiac 
Typa  of  Structar»>Total 

1  tailly 

2  Tmllr 

3  r^iij 

4  tmilT 

3  ftellla*  or  Uora 

Pareaataca  I>i*trlbatloi>*TBtal 

1  Paally 

2  Paaily 
3Paally 
H  Paally 

3  Itaiiliea  or  Uora 

23.»M*6 

7.265 

U.197 

993 

IO.U53 

100.0 

31.0 
17.9 

k.2 

2.3 

UU.6 

6.827 
5.267 
I.2U5 

152 
51 

112 

100.0 

77.2 

18.2 

2.2 

.7 

1.7 

16,619 
1.998 

••87 
IO.3UI 

100.0 

12.0 

17.8 

5.1 

2.9 

62.2 

10.U38 

835 

2,009 

676 

37U 

6.5W 

100.0 
8.0 

1:1 

3.6 
62.7 

6.181 

1.163 

953 

165 

U3 
3.797 

100.0 
18.8 

15.3 

2.7 

1.8 

6I.U 

loBbar  of  laeoae  laraar*  Raportiac 
Af  of  laeoae  Earaor-Total 
Laaa  thaa  18  Teara 
18  Teara  to  2U  Teara 
25  to  39  Teara 
>tO  to  39  Teara 
60  Teara  aad  Orer 

Pereeatace  Diatribatioa-Total 
Laaa  than  18  Taara 
18  Teara  to  2U  Taara 
25  to  39  Taara 
>I0  to  59  T»«ra 
60  Taara  aad  Orar 

23.101 

365 

5.152 

11.771 

5.321 

U92 

100.0 

1.6 
22.3 
51.0 
23.0 

2.1 

6.73U 
70 
1.637 
2.817 
2.002 
208 

100.0 

1.1 

2^.3 

kl.$ 

29.7 
3.1 

16.367 
295 

a. 95* 

'■^ 

100.0 
1.8 

a.3 
5^.7 

20.3 

1.7 

10.320 

25U 

2.189 

5.739 

1.968 

170 

100.0 

2.5 
21.2 

55.6 

19.1 

1.6 

6.047 
111 
1.326 
3.215 
1.351 
lU 

100.0 

.7 

21.9 

53.2 

22.3 

1.9 

*ReBt  Rafera  to  Moathly  Beat  Plaa  Areraca  Hoathly  Tranaportatioo  Coat 
Soureai  ^aatioaaalre  Saaplo,  loToaber.  1938 
iaaljaia  of  Deaaad  for  Apartaeata  la 
tha  Lower  laat  Side  of  Maahattaa 
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TABLE  17 

•aaber  aad  Pareaataca  Statrlbatioa  of  laaaaa  laraara.  laeloded  ia  tha  Saaplo.  leridac 
In  Maahattaa,  aad  LlTtac  ia  the  lew  Terk-larthara  lew  Jeraey  Metropolitaa  Area 


tf  laaaaa  SUtaa.  aad  Prlaelpal  laaaae  laraar  by  Marital  Stataa.  by  Bex; 
Vy  Traaapertatioa  Tlaa.  Tlaa  Llrad  la  Ceaauaity,  Type  of  Stroctare. 

aad  Ac*  of  laeoae  laraar 


Total  lo. 
of  laeeae 

loaber  of 

laeaae  Earaera  Livlnc 

in  Area 

by  locoae 

stataa 

Woi 

Prlneipal 

Principal  lae 

oae  lamer 

laraar* 

LlTlac  iB 
Area 

Prlaelpal 
laeoae 
Saraer 

laeoae 

laraer 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  SUta* 

Slncl* 

WSex 

Married 

b.  Sex 

Male 

Peaale 

Male 

Ptaala 

loabar  of  laeoae  laraara  lapartiag 

Traaapertatioa  Tiaa-Total 

25.155 

9.973 

15.182 

2.223 

2.501 

9.U96 

962 

Uaa  thaa  20  Mloatae 

I  Ml 

586 

897 

273 

2»»5 

293 

86 

20  to  39  Miaatea 

6.519 

2.883 

3.636 

7H1 

765 

1.807 

323 

40  to  59  Mlaataa 

9.215 

3.715 

5.500 

710 

915 

3.5>»6 

329 

60  to  89  MlaaUa 

6.795 

2  Ml 

U.3U8 

U40 

516 

3.19U 

198 

90  Miaatea  aad  Orar 

I.1U3 

3te 

801 

59 

60 

656 

26 

Pareaataca  I»atribatlea- Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Laaa  thaa  20  Miaatea 

9.9 

5.9 

5.9 

12.3 

9.8 

3.1 

8.9 

20  to  39  Miaatea 

25.9 

28.9 

2W.O 

33-3 

30.6 

19.0 

33.6 

>I0  to  59  Miaato* 

36.6 

37.3 

36.2 

31.9 

36.6 

37.  >» 

3U.2 

60  to  89  Mlaataa 

27.0 

1:5 

28.6 

19.8 

20.6 

33.6 

20.6 

90  Mlaataa  aad  Orar 

k.6 

5.3 

2.7 

2.k 

6.9 

2.7 

Auibar  of  laeoae  braera  Baportlac 

Tlaa  LlTad  ia  Coauai ty-Total 

22,1^ 

8.991 

13.858 

2.00U 

2.255 

8.732 

867 

laaa  thaa  1  Taar 

f:Si 

952 

1.U03 

206 

196 

888 

113 

1  Tear  bat  Leea  tb«a  2 

861 

1,185 

IU7 

180 

763 

95 

2  Taara  bat  Leaa  thaa  5 

U.8>i6 

1.607 

3.239 

362 

U58 

2.182 

237 

5  Teara  bat  L***  thaa  10 

U.38U 

1.602 

2.782 

370 

Ul7 

1.830 

165 

10  Taara  aad  Orar 

9.218 

3.969 

5.2'»9 

919 

l.OOU 

3.069 

257 

Pareaataca  I>lstrlbatio».TotaI 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

J^»»  thaa  1  Taar 

10.3 

10.6 

10.1 

10.2 

8.7 

10.2 

13.0 

1  T*ar  bat  Le*a  thaa  2 

9.0 

9.6 

8.5 

23.4 

7.3 

8.0 

8.7 

11.0 

2  Taar*  bat  La**  thaa  5 

21.2 

17.9 

18.1 

20.3 

25.0 

27.3 

5  Taar*  bat  Laa*  thaa  10 

19.2 

17.8 

20.1 

18. 5 

18. 5 

a.o 

19.0 

10  Tear*  aad  Ottr 

40.3 

Uh.i 

37.9 

U5.9 

UU.5 

35-1 

29.7 

Mubar  of  laeoae  laraar*  Baportlac 

Type  of  8traetar*-?)tal 

2l».il06 

9.6>Ui 

lU.762 

2.131 

'•Jg 

9.331 

928 

1  Itelly 

7.»W9 

2.889 

U,6oo 

569 

3.U16 

151 

2  Paally 

U.3W* 

1.829 

2.515 

376 

ita 

1.601 

117 

3  Pially 
U  Pially 

l.OiK) 

392 

6U8 

136 

119 

362 

31 

563 

a7 

3U6 

»»3 

56 

205 

k2 

5  Paallie*  or  Mora 

10.970 

U.317 

6.653 

1.007 

1.312 

3.7U7 

587 

P*re*Dtac«  I>i*trlbatlo»-lbt«l 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  laally 

30.7 

30.0 

31.2 

26.7 

19.6 

36.6 

16.3 

2  IlHlIy 

17.8 

19.0 

17.0 

17.6 

17.7 

17.2 

12.6 

3  »*»iiy 

4  Pkaily 

>».3 
2.3 

4.0 
2.2    . 

k.k 
2.3 

6.4 
2.0 

5.0 

i.k 

3.9 

2.1 

3.3 

63.3 

5  Paaili**  or  More 

UU.9 

M».8 

H5.1 

>»7.3 

55.3 

)l0.2 

Muber  of  Ineeae  Saraer*  Baportlac 

Ac*  of  laeoae  laraer-Total 
L**a  thaa  18  Tear* 

2U.425 
395 

9.659 

1U.766 

30 

2.18U 
7 

2.278 
17 

9.»K)5 
X 

899 

5 
53 

18  T*ar*  to  2U  Teara 

5.578 

U.U75 

1.103 

388 

50U 

158 

25  to  39  Tear* 

12.372 

U.067 

8.305 

1.295 

1.299 

5.186 

i»0  to  59  Tear* 
60  T*ar*  aad  Orsr 

5.557 
523 

698 
5>» 

U.859 
U69 

)t28 

66 

1|20 
38 

3.705 
355 

10 

Parcaatac*  Dl*tribatloa-Tetal 
L***  thaa  18  Tear* 

100.0 

1.6 

100.0 

3.8 

100.0 
,2 

100.0 

.3 
17.8 

59.3 

19.6 

3.0 

100.0 

.7 

22.1 

57.0 

18. 5 

1.7 

100.0 

100.0 

18  Tear*  to  2k  Taara 
25  to  39  Tear* 
kO  to  59  Taar* 

60  Tear*  and  Orer 

22.8 

50.7 

22.8 

2.1 

46.3 

^.1 

7.2 

.6 

7.5 
56.2 

32.9 
3.2 

1.7 
55-1 
39.  >» 

3.8 

•5 
5.9 

58.U 

3U.1 

1.1 

Soureei  (^uaotioanalr*  Saapl*.  Horaaber.  1938 
Aaalyaia  of  Oaaand  for  Apartaenta  in 
the  Lower  laat  Side  of  Maahattaa. 
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TABLE  17« 

■oabcr  and  P«re«ata««  OlatrlMtlon  of  laeoaa  Earaert,   Included  ia  ttaa  Saapla,  WerklBC 
la  Maahattaia.  and  LlTlac  la  tba  Haw  Tork-Korthara  law  Jaraay  Uatropolltaa  Araa 

9]r  At—,  of  Saaldaaea,  \if  Traaaportatloa  Tlaa,  Tlaa  LlTad  la  Coasanltx, 
1>pa  of  Stroctva.  aad  Af*  of  lacoaa  ftiraar 


■taabar  of  laeoaa  teraara  Eaportlac 
Traasportatloa  Tlaa>TotaJ. 
Lata  thaa  20  Hlantaa 
20  to  39  UlButaa 
>tO  to  39  Ulaataa 
60  to  89  Mlaataa 
90  Miautaa  aad  Orar 

Pareaataca  Dlatrltatloa-Total 
Laaa  ttaaa  20  Ulaataa 
20  to  39  Mlautas 
UO  to  59  Mlaatea 
60  to  89  Mlaatea 
90  Mlaataa  aad  OTar 


Aubar  of  Ineoae  Earaara  Baportlac 
'tlaa  LlTad  la  Co^ualty- Total 
Laaa  thaa  1  Tear 

1  Tear  bat  Laaa  tbaa  2 

2  Taara  tet  Laaa  thaa  5 
5  Taara  bat  Laaa  thaa  10 
10  Taara  aad  Orar 

?*reaata<a  Dlatrlbatloa-Tatal 
Lata  thaa  1  Tear 

1  Tear  bat  Laaa  thaa  2 

2  Taara  bat  Laaa  thaa  5 
5  Taara  bat  Laaa  thaa  10 
10  Taara  aad  Orar 


Voabar  of  lacoaa  Xaraara  Raportlag 
lypa  of  Straetara-Total 

"  Illy 


»a«lly 
Halljr 
»a«lly 
Faalllaa  or  Mora 


Pareaataca  Dlatrlbatloa- Total 

1  fkally 

2  Fnlly 
3Ttall]r 

U  Taall7 

5  Paalllaa  or  Mora 


loaber  of  laeoma  Baraara  Raportlas 
A^a  of  laeoaa  lamer-Total 
Laaa  thaa  18  Taara 
18  Taara  to  2U  Taara 
25  to  39  Teara 
UO  to  59  Teara 
60  Taara  aad  Orar 

Pareaata<e  Dlatribatloa- Total 
Laaa  thaa  18  Taara 
18  Taara  to  2U  Taara 
25  to  39  Taara 
>tO  to  59  Taara 
60  Taara  aad  Orer 


Total 
Ho.  of 
laeoaa 
Xaraara 


25.155 
l.«83 
6.519 
9.215 
6.795 
l.l>»3 

100.0 

5.9 

25.9 

36.7 

27.0 

»»-5 


22, 8U9 

2.355 
2.0U6 
U.8l»6 
U.3«U 
9.a8 

100.0 

10.3 
9.0 

21.2 
19.2 
U0.3 


2U.iio6 

7.>«9 
U;3Ui» 

l.OUO 

563 

10.970 

100.0 

30.7 
17.5 

>».3 

2.3 

UU.9 


Maahattaa 


Hnabar  of  laeoaa  laraara  by  .^aa  of  Beoldeaca 


>».937 

1.288 

2.»*56 

951 

226 

16 

100.0 

26.1 

U9.7 

19.3 

U.6 

.3 


'*.378 
(M 
530 

1.100 
884 

1.220 

100.0 

H».7 
12.1 

25.1 
20.2 
27.9 


2U.U25 

395 

5.578 

12.372 

5.557 

523 

100.0 
1.6 

22.8 

50.7 

22.8 

2.1 


»».689 
208 
102 
116 

119 
k.iUk 

100.0 
k.k 
2.2 
2-5 
2.5 
88.U 


Broaz 


3.«»66 

k 

766 

l.7»»3 

917 

36 

100.0 

.1 

22.1 

50.3 

26.5 

1.0 


3.172 
284 
276 
766 
728 

1.118 

100.0 

9.0 
8.7 

24.1 
23.0 
35-2 


^aaaa 


4.872 

25 
1.078 

1.917 

1.668 

184 

100.0 

.5 

22.1 

39.4 

34.2 

3.8 


4,480 
530 
4l4 
912 
863 

1.761 

100.0 
11.8 
9.2 
20.4 
19.3 
39.3 


4.761 

96 

1.161 

2.332 

1.054 

118 

100.0 

2.0 

24.4 

49.0 

22.1 

2.5 


3.391 

335 

549 

152 

63 

2.292 

100.0 

9.9 

16.2 

4.5 

1.8 

67.6 


3.383 
115 
789 

1.737 

694 

48 

100.0 

3.U 

23.3 

51.4 

1:5 


Soarcai  (^aatlonaalre  Sample,  Noreaber,  1938 
iaalysla  of  Demand  for  Apartments  la 
the  Lower  Zaat  Side  of  Manhattan. 


Brooklja 


5.647 

107 

1.756 

2.924 

838 

22 

100.0 

1.9 
31.1 

51.8 

14.8 
.4 


5.158 
411 
483 

1.021 
929 

2.314 

100.0 
8.0 

9.3 
19.8 
18.0 
44.9 


4.760 
2.044 
1.156 
152 
73 
1.335 

100.0 

43.0 

24.3 

3.2 

1.5 

28.0 


4.758 
86 
1.036 
2.481 
1.065 
90 

100.0 

1.8 

21.8 

52.1 

22.4 

1.9 


5.493 
1.182 

1.525 
'♦38 
197 

2.151 

100.0 

21.5 
27.8 

8.0 

3.5 

39.2 


Jarrejr 


3.467 
6 

311 

1,040 

1.810 

300 

100.0 

.1 

9.0 

30.0 

52.2 

8.7 


3.199 

242 
162 

563 

509 

1.723 

100.0 

7.6 

5.0 
17.6 
15.9 

53-9 


5.494 
74 
i.4iS 
2.866 
1.027 
111 

100.0 

1.3 

25.8 
52.2 

18. 7 
2.0 


3.375 

1.903 

701 

113 

70 

588 

100.0 

56.4 

20.8 

3-3 
2.1 

17.4 


3.382 
8 

707 

1.692 

891 

84 

IX. 0 

.2 

20.9 

50.0 

26.4 

2-5 


savareaa' 
Haw  Terk 


2.766 
53 

640 

1.336 

5«5 

100.0 

1.9 

5.5 

23.1 

»«.3 
a.2 


2.462 
244 
181 
484 

471 
1.082 

100.0 

9.9 

7.4 
19.7 
19.1 
43.9 


2.698 

1.817 

3U 

69 

41 
460 

100.0 

67.4 

1.5 
17.0 


2.647 

16 

469 

1,264 

826 

72 

100.0 
.6 

17.7 

47.  S 

31.2 

2.7 
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TABLE   18 

Parcantace  Dlatribatloa  of  laeoaa  Zaraera.  Included  la  the  Saapla.  Worklac  la  Maahattaa. 
and  LlTlac  In  the  lew  Tork-Iorthem  lew  Jeraey  Metropolitan  Area 

Igr  Area  of  Besldeaee,  bj  Traaaportatloa  Tlaa,  Tlaa  Llrad  la  Coaaoalty, 
fyp»  of  Structure,  and  A^e  of  laeoaa  Xaraar 


Total 
Ho.  of 
Incoaa 
Earaara 

Hoabar  of  laeoaa  Earners  by  Area  of  Residence 

Manhattan 

Broax 

Qoaaaa 

BreeklTB 

Hew 

Jereey 

Soburbaa 
Hew  Tork 

Hoabar  of  laeoaa  Sarnara  Beportloc 
Traaaportatloa  Tlae-Total 
Leaa  thaa  20  Mlaataa 
20  to  39  Mlnutea 
40  to  59  Mlaataa 
60  to  89  Mlaataa 
90  Mlaatea  aad  Orar 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19.6 
86.9 
37.7 
10.3 

3.3 

1.4 

13.8 
.2 
11.6 
18. 9 
13.5 
3-1 

19.4 

1.7 
16.5 

20.8 
24.6 
16.1 

22.4 
7.2 
26.9 
31.8 
12.3 
1.9 

13.8 

.4 

4.8 

11.3 
26.6 
26.3 

U.O 

3-6 

6.9 
19-7 
51.2 

Hoabar  of  Income  Camera  Reporting 
Tiae  LlTed  In  Coaaaaltj- Total 
Laaa  thaa  1  Tear 

1  Tear  bat  Uaa  thaa  2 

2  Teara  but  Leaa  thaa  5 
5  Taara  but  Laaa  thaa  10 
10  Teara  and  Orer 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19.1 
27.3 
25.9 
22.7 
20.2 
13.2 

13.9 
12.0 

13.5 
15.8 
16.6 
12.1 

19.6 
22.5 
20.2 
18.8 
19.7 
19.1 

22.6 
17.^ 
23.6 
21.1 
21.2 
25.1 

14.0 
10.3 

7.9 
11.6 
U.6 
18. 7 

10.8 
10.4 

8.9 

10.0 

10.7 

11.8 

Hoabar  of  Incoaa  Earaara  Beportlnc 
Tjrpe  of  Structure-Total 

1  Taally 

2  Paally 

3  Tmmnj 

4  Faall7 

5  Paalllea  aad  Over 

lOO.C 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19.2 
2.7 
2.4 
11.2 
21.1 
37.8 

13-9 
4.5 
12.6 
14.6 
11.2 
20.9 

19.5 
27.3 
26.6 
14.6 
13.0 
12.2 

22.5 

15.8 

35.1 
42.1 

35-0 
19.6 

13-8 
25.4 
16.1 
10.9 
12.U 

5.>« 

11.1 
24.3 

7.2 
6.6 

7.3 
4.1 

Kiaber  of  Income  Samera  Reporting 
Age  of  Income  Earner-Total 
Leaa  thaa  18  Teara 
18  Taara  to  24  Teara 
25  to  39  Taara 
40  to  59  Teara 
60  Tears  aad  Orar 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100. 0 

19.5 
24.3 
20.8 
18.8 
19.0 
22.6 

13.9 
29-1 
14.1 
lU.O 
12.4 
9.1 

19.5 
21.8 

18.6 
20.1 
19.2 
17.2 

22.5 
18. 7 
25-4 
23.2 
I8.5 
21.2 

13.8 
2.0 
12.7 
1>.7 
16.0 
16.1 

10.8 
4.1 
8.4 
10.2 
14.9 
13.8 

Source:  Quest loaaal re  Sample.  Horeaber.  1938 
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TABLE    19 

Percentage  Dittrlbutlon  of  Incoae  Samere,  Incl  ided  In  the  Saacle.  forklnc  lA  Mantaattaa 
and  LlTin«  In  the  New  Tork-Sorthem  New  Jereey  'Metropolitan  Area 

By  Income  StaVit.  and  Principal  Incoae  Earner,  by  Uarltal  Stat'it,  by  Sex, 
by  Section  of  finployaent,  by  Area  of  Reeldence. 


Total  Ko. 
of 

Incoae 

Earners 

Nuaber  of  Incoae  Earner 1 

by  Incoae  Stat-as 

Hot 

Principal 

Incooe 

Earner 

Principal 

Iicoae 

'Earner 

TOTAL 

Principal  Incoae  Earner 
by  Marital  Status 

Single 

hy  Sex 

Married  by  Sex 

Male 

Fexp.le 

Male 

Feaale 

Saapla  of  Income  Eamara  Worlclns  In 
Manhattan  Above  or  Below  lUth  Street 

New  Tork-Northem  New  Jeraey-Total 

25.260 

10.018 

15,242 

2.229 

2.5?f 

967 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Qaeena 

Brooklyn 

New  Jeraey 

Siib-orban  New  Tork 

Pereantaee  Dietribation 

New  York-Northern  New  Jeraey-Total 

U.957 
3.U83 
4,888 
5.656 
3.>*7U 
2.802 

100.0 

2.022 
1.452 

1.953 

2.419 

1,261 

911 

100.0 

2.935 
2.031 
2.935 
3.237 
2.213 
1.891 

100.0 

625 
259 
344 

555 
258 
188 

100.0 

744 

33>» 

P^ 

657 

267 
169 

100.0 

1)310 
2.078 
1.811 
1.594 
1.452 

100.0 

273 
128 
176 
214 
94 
82 

100.0 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Qaeena 

Brooklyn 

New  Jeraey 

Suburben  New  Tork 

19.6 
13. B 
I9.W 
22.4 
13.7 
11.1 

20.2 
14.5 

19.5 

24.1 

12.6 

9.1 

19.3 
13.3 
19.3 
21.2 

IU.5 
12.4 

28.0 
11.6 

15.5 

24. 0 

11.6 

8.4 

29.7 

13-3 
13.4 
26.? 
10.7 
6.7 

13.6 
13.7 
21.8 
19.0 
16.7 
15.2 

a.3 

13.2 

18.2 

22.1 

9.7 

8.5 

Saaple  of  Incoae  Eamera  Vor'xlnc 
iB  Manhattan  Below  lUth  Street 

New  Tork-Northern  New  JerseywTotal 

1U.'598 

3.845 

10.753 

1.525 

1.302 

7.540 

386 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Queens 

Brooklyn 

New  Jeraey 

Suburban  New  Tork 

Percantac*  Slatrlbatloa 

lew  Torto-Northsro  New  Jersey-Total 

2.IU3 
I.92U 
3.016 

3.235 
2.510 
1.770 

100.0 

I479 
480 
830 
872 
767 

100.0 

1,^ 
1,444 
2.186 
2.363 
1.743 
1.353 

100.0 

360 
186 

238 

412 

195 
13»* 

100.0 

291 
144 
190 
376 
196 
105 

100.0 

916 
1.080 
1.680 

1.473 
1.300 

1.091 
100.0 

V 
3»» 
78 
102 
52 
23 

100.0 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Qieens 

Brooklyn 

New  Jersey 

Sabarban  New  Tork 

IU.6 
13.2 
20.7 
22.2 
17.2 
12.1 

12.5 
12.5 

21.6 

22.7 
19.9 

10.8 

15.5 
13.U 
20.} 
22.0 
16.2 
12.6 

23.6 

12.2 
15.6 
27.0 
12.8 
8.1 

22.4 
11.1 
14.6 
28.8 
15.0 
8.1 

12.2 

1'*.3 
22.3 
19.5 
17.2 

l»».5 

25.1 
8.8 

20.2 

26.4 

13.5 
6.0 

Saaple  of  Incooe  Zamers  lorkin« 
in  Manhattan  Above  lUth  Street 

New  Tork-Horthern  lew  Jersey- Total 

10.662 

6.173 

4.489 

704 

1.206 

1.998 

581 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Queens 

Brooklyn 

New  Jersey 

Suburban  New  Tork 

Percentage  Dlstrlbatloa 

New  Torlt>Nortbern  New  Jersey-Total 

2,814 
1.559 
1.872 
2.>I21 

1.032 
100.0 

1.5>»3 

972 

1.123 

'•?$, 

U94 
100.0 

1.271 
587 
749 
874 
470 
538 

100.0 

265 

73 

106 

143 

63 

100.0 

U53 
190 
IU7 
281 
71 

64 
100.0 

377 
230 
398 
338 

294 

361 

100.0 

176 
94 
98 

112 

42 

59 

100.0 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

^leana 

Brooklyn 

New  Jersey 

Subiffban  New  Tork 

26.4 

14.6 

17.6 

22.7 

9.0 

9.7 

25.0 
15.7 

18.2 

25.1 

8.0 

8.0 

28.3 
13.1 
16.7 
19.4 

10.5 
12.0 

37.6 

10.4 

15.1 

20.3 

8.9 

7.7 

37.6 
15.7 
12.2 
23.3 
5.9 
?-3 

18.9 
11.5 
19.9 
16.9 

14.7 
18.1 

30.3 
16. 2 

16.9 

19.3 

7.2 

10.1 

Source:     Qoestlonalre  Saaple,  NoTeaber  193^ 
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TABLE  20 

Vuaber  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Inccae  Earners,    Included  In  the  Senple,  Working  in  Manhattan  and 

XilTlng  In  the  New  Tork-Northem  New  Jersey  Metropolitan  Area.  Renting  Multi-Paaily  Units,  Faying  $50.00 

and  Orer  for  Rent  Plus  Transcortatlon  and  HaTing  4  Persons  or  Less  in  the  Paally  Oroi^ 

By  Income  Status,  and  Principal  Incooe  Earner,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Ser, 
by  Section  of  fiaployaent,  by  Area  ot  Residence 


Total  Mo. 

Kuttber  of  Income  Earner 

1  by  Income  Status 

Not 

Principal 

Principal  Income  Earner 

of 
Incoae 
larners 

Principal 
Inooae 
Earner 

Incoae 

Earner 

TOTAL 

1 

Sv  Marital  Status 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

by  Sex 

Male 

Peaale 

Male 

Peaale 

Saaple  of  Incoae  Earners  Working  in 

Manhattan  Above  or  Below  lUtn  Street 

New  Tork-Northem  New  Jerney-Total 

3.898 

1.604 

2.294 

300 

394 

1.453 

147 

Manhattan 

1.375 

580 

795 

140 

201 

394 

& 

Bronx 

559 

254 

305 

32 

50 

210 

13 

Qaeeas 

6ck 

237 

367 

3U 

35 

270 

28 

Brooklyn 

69»» 

306 

388 

51 

67 

246 

24 

New  Jersey 

376 

138 

238 

23 

27 

176 

12 

Suburban  New  Tork 

290 

89 

201 

20 

14 

157 

10 

Percentage  Distribution 

New  Tcrk-Northem  New  Jsrsay-Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manhattan 

35.3 

36.2 

34.6 

ki.7 

51.0 

27.1 

40.8 

Bronx 

14.4 

15.8 
14.8 

13.3 

10.7 

12.7 

14.5 

8.8 

^Msns 

15.5 

16.0 

11.3 

8.9 

18.5 

19.1 

Brooklyn 

17.8 

19.1 

16.9 

17.0 

17.0 

16.9 

16.3 

New  Jeraey 

9.6 

8.6 

10.4 

7.7 

6.9 

12.1 

8.2 

Suburban  New  Tork 

7.U 

5-5 

8.8 

6.6 

3.5 

10.8 

6.8 

Saaple  of  Income  Camera  Working 

In  Manhattan  Below  l4th  Street 

New  Tork-Northem  New  Jeraey-Total 

2.045 

544 

1.501 

iq2 

206 

LOST 

46 

Manhattan 

603 

156 

447 

77 

91 

260 

19 

Bronx 

321 

88 

233 

25 

28 

176 

4 

Qtieens 

327 

91 

236 

23' 

21 

186 

6 

Brooklyn 

397 

109 

288 

41 

42 

195 

10 

New  Jersey 

244 

69 

175 

15 

18 

137 

5 

Subijirban  New  Tork 

153 

31 

122 

11 

6 

103 

2 

Percentage  Distribution 

New  Tork-Northem  New  Jersey- Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manhattan 

29.5 

28.7 

29.8 

40.1 

44.2 

24.6 

>*1.3 

Bronx 

15.7 

16.2 

15.5 

13.0 

13.6 

16.7 

8.7 

^eens 

16.0 

16.7 

15.7 

12.0 

10.2 

17.6 

13.0 

Brooklyn 

19.4 

20.0 

19.2 

21.4 

20.4 

18.4 

21.7 

New  Jersey 

11.9 

12.7 

11.7 

7.8 

8.7 

13.0 

10.9 

*iburban  New  Tork 

7.5 

5.7 

8.1 

5-7 

2.9 

9.7 

4.4 

Saaple  of  Incoae  Earner  a  Working 

In  Manhattan  Above  l4th  Street 

New  Tork-Northern  New  Jeraey-Total 

1.8«5^ 

1.060 

793 

108 

158 

3<»6 

101 

Manhattan 

772 

424 

}ki 

63 

110 

13»* 

41 

Bronx 

238 

166 

72 

7 

22 

34 

9 

Queen t 

277 

146 

131 

11 

14 

84 

22 

Brooklyn 

297 

197 

100 

10 

25 

51 

14 

New  Jeraey 

132 

69 

63 

8 

9 

39 

7 

Suburban  New  Tork 

137 

58 

79 

9 

8 

5'» 

8 

Percentage  Distribution 

New  Torit-Northera  New  Jersey-Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manhattan 

41.7 

40.0 

U3.9 

58.3 

58.5 

33-8 

40.6 

Bronx 

12.8 

15.6 

9.1 

6.«^ 

11.7 

8.6 

8.9 

Queens 

15.0 

13.8 

16.5 

10.2 

7.4 

21.2 

21.8 

Brooklyn 
New  Jeraey 
Suburban  New  Tork 

16.0 
7.1 
7.4 

18.6 
6.5 

5.5 

12.6 
7.9 

10.0 

9.3 
7.4 

8-? 

13.3 

4.8 

12.9 

9.9 

13-6 

13.9 
6.9 
7.9 

Source:     Questional re  Saa^la,  November  IQ38 
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TABLE  21 
Mar  and  Pereanta«a  Dlatrlbatlon  of  Incoaa  lamart.   Includad  la  tba  Saela.  Verklnc  In  ManbattM. 
Abon  or  B«lo«  lUth  Straat.  and  llTln«  la  tha  law  Tork-Hortharn  Ia«  Jaraaj  MatropellUa  Araa 

?  f°fr  2!!*"*':  "*  ^»wlpal  Incoaa  Earnar.  by  Itorltal  Statua.  by  Sax.  by  Taaura,  and 

Bantad  by  Tjrpaof  Strvctura.  by  Monthly  Rant  Plua  Trantportatloa  Coat  Oroapa.  aad  Othar 

Thui  Slngla  Ftolly.  Rantad  at  $50.00  or  Mora,  by  Roabar  of  Paraona  la  tha  Fa«lly  Unit 


Total  Ihmber  of  Incoaa  Samara 


Ho  Report  on  Tenure 
Oaned 

Banted 

Siagla  TaailyTbtal 


Ho  Baport  on  Bant* 
Leas  Than  $50.00 
$50.00  and  Orer 


Other  Than  Siatf.a  iMllj^Jotal 


Ho  Baport  on  Bant* 
total  Baporta  on  Rent* 


Leaa  than 
$20.00 

30.00 

»IO.0O 

50.00 

6Q.0O  to 
75.00  to 


$20.00 

to  29.99 
to  39.99 
to  i»9.99 
to  59.99 
7U.99 
99.99 


Ibtal  Ho. 
of  Incone 

£amert 
Llrinc  in 


25.260 
620 

6.937 
17.703 

2.15b 


157 

897 

1.102 


^W 


^'»f8?3 


100.00  and  orar 
Jotal  $50  and  orer 


Wo   Baport  on  Pertont 
total  Haperta  on  Pertont 


1  Paraoa 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraona aad  over 


PXBCXHT 

Tbtal  Haibar  of  Incoaa  lar— ra 

Ho  Baport  oa  Toaara 

Ovnad 

Boated 


Biaiila  H^ily-Total 


Ho  B«port  oa  Beat* 
Laaa  than  $50.00 
$90»00  and  Orer 


Othar  Thaa  Slagle  fajaily-Total 
Ho  Baport  on  Bent* 


total  Baporta  on  Beat* 
Lata  thaa  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.09 
).00  to  39.99 
).00  to  49.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7^.99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  ^nd  orer 


£ 


total  $^  aad  oTor 


II 

I 

II 


Ho  Baport  oa  Paraoaa 
total  Baporta  en  Paraona 


1  Peraon 

2  Paraoaa 

{Paraona 
Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraona  and  orer 


219 
1,248 
3.462 
4.899 
2.533 
1.520 

675 
J7L 


5.OOT 
41 
».964 


Wamber  of  Incoaa  lamera  Lltlnc  in  Araa  by  Incoaa  Stataa 


Mot 

Principal 

Incoaa 

Earner 


10,018 


300 

2.917 
6.801 


:m: 


IT 
269 
413. 
^;025^ 


383 

5.642 
72 

382 
1.038 
1,789 
1.118 

747 


XJST 


212 
1.579 
1.155 

952 


32 

2,329 


100.0 

2.4. 

27.5 
70.1 


8. 


if 


3.5 


"a;^ 


2.8 

58.8 


.9 

5.0 

13.7 

19.4 

10.0 

6.0 

2.7 

1.1 


J2s8_ 


.1 

19- 7- 


.8 

6.3 
4.6 
3.8 

2.4 
1.8 


18 

524 
396 
329 


100.0 


3.0 
29.1 
67.9 


7.7 


T5^ 
2.7 
4.1 
■^0^ 


3-8 

56.4 


.7 
3.8 

10.4 

17.9 
11.2 

7.5 
3.5 
1.4 


23.6 


.3 

-2iJ_ 


.2 

5:? 

5.2 
4.0 
3.3 


Principal 

Incoae 

Earner 

TOTAL 


15.242 


320 
4.020 
10.« 


t; 


628 
6«9 


3.M: 


331 
9.191 


T4r 

866 
2.424 
3.110 
1.415 

773 

321 

13 


2. 


.2^ 


625 

194 


991 
681 
428 


100.0 

2.1 

26.4 

71.5 


4.1 


"5^5 


2.2 
60.3 


1.0 

5.7 
15.9 
20.4 

9.3 

5.1 

2.1 

.8 


Ihl. 


.1 

JIL2 


1.2 

6.5 

4.5 
2.8 

1.3 
.9 


Principal  Incoaa  Earner 
ter  Marital  SUtas 
Sia^le  oy  Sex 


Male 


2.229 


90 
534 
1.605 


77 
1.339 

200 
344 

392 

184 

107 
50 
23 


84 

72 
5« 

29 
29 


100.0 

~j»;o- 

24.0 
72.0 

=^ 

4.7 
2.8 


327 


!f 


3 

60.1 


1.7 
9.0 
15.4 
17.6 
8.3 
4.8 

2.3 

1.0 
TO" 


.3 

16.1 


3.9 
3-8 

3.2 

2.6 

1.3 
1.3 


Poaali 


2.508 

— ^r 

1.861 


IKT 


IT 

68 
38 


"ioT 
1.649 


39 
181 
445 
498 
292 
151 

36 


1 


97 
125 
109 

63 
47 
44 


100.0 

22.5 

74.2 


— ;r 

2.7 
65 


u 


7.2 
17.7 
19.9 

11.6 
6.0 
1.4 


:^3^1. 


19.3 


3.9 
5.0 

4.3 
2.5 
1.9 
1.7 


Uarried 


-ISi 


9.538 


nr 

2.810 
6.611 


JM 


f 


420 
565 


I3H 


i3r 


"30 
386 
1.430 
1.992 
847 
>»63 
220 


^ 


AiMI 


J^ 


709 
45« 
282 

109 
63 


100.0 

"~T;r 
29.5 
69^ 


.3 

4.0 
15.0 

20.9 

8.9 
4.9 
2.3 

1.0 


.11^ 


17.1 


7.4 
4.8- 
3.0 
1.2 
.7 


•Bent  Bafara  to  Monthly  Beat  Plaa  ATara«e  Monthly  Traaaportatl en  Coot 

Sourcot  ^eationalre  Sa«9)le.  HoToaber  1938         Paderal  Houtin«  Adainlttratloa 

Aaalyela  of  Demand  for  Apartaento  la     SlTlsion  of  Iconoaiea  and  Statlatiea 
tha  Lover  laat  Side  of  Manhattan 


g7« 

Paaala 


967 

U3 
8S 


— 6~ 
36 
24 

~sr- 

99 
205 

228 

92 

52 

15 

8 

3gz 


73 

42 

25 

13 

7 


100.0 


~1^ 
U.7 


3.7 


J«ii. 


2.2 

10.2 
21.2 

23.6 

9-? 
5.4 

1.6 

.8 


Ihl. 


17.3 


.7 
7.6 

2.6 
1.4 


APPENDIX  I 


TABLE  21* 

Hoaber  and  Pareentac*  Dittributioa  of  Incoaa  Bamera.  Incloded  la  tha  Saapla. 
•orklas  in  Mantettan.  Above  or  Balow  lUth  Street,  and  Urine  ia  Manhattan 

ty   Incoaa  Statua,  and  Principal  Incoaa  Earner,  by  Marital  Statua.  by  Sex,  by  Teaare.  aad 

Rented  by  Type  of  Structxure.  by  Monthly  Rent  Plut  Trantportatloa  Coat  Oroapa.  and  Other 

Thaa  Siagla  Paaily,  Baatad  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Hnaber  of  Pereona  in  tha  Pailly  Unit 


Total  Ho. 

of  Incoaa 

Earner a 

LlTinc  la 

Area 

Hoaber  of 

Income  Earner t  LItIi 

ag  in  Area  by  Ineoae  Statnt 

Hot 

Priacipal 

Ineoae 

Earner 

Principal 

Incoaa 

Earner 

TOTAL 

Principal  Ineoae  Earner 
by  Marital  SUtoa 

Sinicl 

»  by  Sex 

Married  by  Sex 

Male 

Peaale 

Male 

Veaale 

Total  Hoaber  of  Ineoae  Bamera 

4.957 

2.022 

2.935 

625 

744 

1.293 

273 

Ho  Baport  oa  Teanm 

Oaaad 

Baatad 

169 

170 

4.618 

71 

68 

1.883 

98 

102 

2.735 

42 

17 
566 

26 

27 

691 

24 

54 

1.215 

i  - 
263 

SlBcla  naily^Total 

116 

4i 

75 

27 

9 

32 

Ho  Beport  oa  Beat* 
Lett  than  $50.00 
$50.00  and  OTor 

14 

55 
47 

5 

15 
21 

9 

40 
26 

2 

19 
6 

1 
3 

11 

15 

2 

Other  Thaa  Siaide  hally-total 

4,502 

1.842 

2.660 

539 

682 

1.183 

256 

Ho  Baport  on  Beat* 
Total  Baporte  oa  Bant* 

4.2^9 

135 
1.707 

118 
2.542 

28 
511 

46 
636 

38 

1.145 

1 
250 

Lata  thaa  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
40.00  to  49.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
fo.oo  to  74.99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  aad  orer 

125 
548 
883 
1.018 
646 
488 
338 
203 

Ul 

179 
302 
387 
274 
234 
184 
106 

84 

369 
581 
631 
372 
254 
154 
97 

23 
91 
125 
114 
58 
48 
36 
16 

22 

92 

l4l 

160 

122 

68 

1 

15 

^^ 

256 

305 
161 
116 

f5 
69 

48 

59 
52 

31 
22 

8 
6 

Total  $50  aad  orer 

1»675 

798 

877 

158 

221 

k?l 

67 

Ho  Report  on  Pertont 
Total  Reporto  on  Peraona 

26 
l,6»t? 

21 
777 

5 
872 

154 

1 
220 

431 

67 

1  Peraon 

2  Pereona 

3  Peraona 

4  Pertone 

5  Peraona 

6  Paraona and  orer 

164 
647 
312 

144 
130 

158 

143 
104 

93 

149 
3«3 
154 
109 
40 
37 

65 
37 
22 
16 
8 

6 

77 
63 
42 

19 
9 

10 

2 

251 
79 
62 

19 
18 

5 
32 

11 

12 
4 
3 

PSCEHT 

Total  Hoaber  of  Ineoae  Bamera 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ho  Bacort  oa  Teaore 

Oaaad 

Baatad 

3.4 

3.4 

93.2 

1:5 

93.1 

3.3 
3.5 

93.2 

6.7 

2.7 

90.6 

3.5 
3.6 

92.9 

1.8 

4.2 

94.0 

2.2 
96.3 

Sia^e  Paaily-Total 

2.U 

2.0 

2.6 

^.3 

1.2 

2.5 

2.5 

Ho  Baport  on  Bent* 
Lett  than  $30.00 
$50.00  and  oTer 

.3 

1.1 
1.0 

.2 

.8 

1.0 

.3 

1.4 

.9 

.3 
3.0 

1.0 

.8 

.4 

.4 

.9 
1.2 

.3 
1.5 

.7 

Othar  Than  Slasle  Aaily-Total 

90.S 

91.1 

90.6 

86.3 

91-7 

91.5 

93.8 

Ho  Beport  on  Rent* 
Total  Beport t  on  Beat* 

5.1 

85.7 

6.7 
84.4 

^.0 
86.6 

4.5 

81.8 

6.2 
85.5 

2.9 
88.6 

2.2 

91.6 

Lett  thaa  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
I4O.OO  to  49.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  74.99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  and  orer 

2.5. 
11.1 
17.8 
20.5 
13.1 

9.8 

6.8 

4.1 

2.0 

8.9 
14.9 

19.1 
13.6 
11.6 

9.1 
5.2 

2.S 
12.6 

19.8 
21.5 

12.7 

8.7 
5.2 
3.3 

3.7 

14.6 

20.0 

18.2 

9.3 

7.7 

5.8 

2.5 

2.9 
12.4 
19.0 
21.5 
16.4 

9.1 

3.4 

.8 

1.2 

10.7 
19.8 
23.6 
13.5 

9.0 
6.5 

5-3 

8.8 

17.6 

21.6 

19.0 

11.4 

8.1 

2.9 

2.2 

total  $50  aad  oTor 

33.8 

39.5 

29.9 

25.3 

29.7 

33.3 

24.6 

Ho  Report  on  Pertont 
total  Reportt  on  Pereona 

.5 
33.3 

1.0 
38.5 

.2 

29.7 

.6 
24.7 

.1 
29.6 

33.3 

24.6 

1  Peraon 

2  Pereont 

3  Peraona 

4  Pertont 

5  Pereont 

6  Pertont  and  over 

3.3 
13.1 
6.3 
5.1 
2.9 
2.6 

.7 
13.1 
7.8 
7.1 
5.2 
4.6 

5.1 
13.0 

5.2 

3-7 
1.4 

1.3 

10.4 
5-9 

1:1 

1.3 

1.0 

10.4 
8.5 
5.6 
2.6 
1.2 

.1 

19.4 

6.1 

4.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

11.8 

4.0 

4.4 

1.5 
1.1 

*Baat  Before  to  Moathly  Beat  Plua  ATaraca  Moathly  Traneportation  Coat 

Soorcat  Juettloaalra  Sai^le.  Horeaber  1938         Tederal  Houala*  Adalni.tratloa 
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TABLE  21b 

lOBbcr  aaA  ParcMtas*  Olttrltoatlea  of  Idcob*  Kumars.  Inelodcd  In  th«  Saapla, 

lorlclBC  la  Maataattaa.  AteT*  or  Bole*  lUth  Stroot.  aad  Urine  In  Bronx 

^  Ineoao  Stata*.  and  Principal  Ineoao  laraor.  >y  Marital  SUtu*.  %x  Sox,  bj  Manro.  aa4 

Bantod  Ij  Tjrpo  of  Stnetoro.  hj  Moathly  Bant  Plan  Tranoportation  Coot  Oreopo.  aad  Otbor 

Zbaa  Siaclo  Itally,  Boatod  at  $^.00  or  Moro.  b/  Aabor  of  Poroont  in  tbo  Paily  Unit 


Totnl  la»bor  of  Ineoao  Inmoro 


Total  lo. 

of  Ineoao 

Xarnors 

LlTlnc  in 

Aroa 


Inabor  of  Ineoao  Inrnoro  Lirinc  in  Aroa  by  laeoaa  Status 
il^«.         IB»i-,»i 1  I         a-iJi_-<    i L  ■ 


Frinelpal  Ineoao  Xnraor 
by  Marital  Sutuo 


lo  Report  on  Teaora 
Oanod 


Sin^o  laaily^ Total 
Vo  Boport  on  Bent* 
Lees  than  $$0.00 
$50*00  and  orer 


Other  Than  Single  Teaily-letal 


■e  B*port  on  Bent* 
Ttotal  Beporte  on  Bent* 
Lose  than  920*00 
120.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
ilO.OO  to  U9.99 
50.00  to  39*99 
60.00  to  7>^*99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  and  OTor 
Tbtal  150  aad  erer 


Id  Beport  on  Persons 
Total  Reports  on  Persons 


1  Person 

2  Persons 
Person* 
Per eons 

5  Persons 

o  Pereons  and  orer 


I 


PXRCXBT 

Total  Muaber  of  Inccae  Bamers 

Bo  Beport  on  Teaare 

Owed 

Bnted 


Sln^ila  ftaily-letal 


Vo  Beport  on  Bent" 
Less  than  $50.00 

$50.00  and  oTor 

Other  Than  Sintf e  Usally-fotaT 


lo  Beport  on  Bent* 
Total  Beports  on  Bent* 


Less  than  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
)K).00  to  U9.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7U.99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  and  orer 


1  Pereon 

2  Persons 

3  Persons 
k  Persons 

5  Pereone 

6  Persons  and  over 


Total  $50  and  OTor 
Bo  Beport  on  Persons 
Total  Beterts  on  Perseas 


Bent  Before  to  Monthly  B«it  Pins  Areraee  Monthly  Traasportation  Cost 

Sources     Juestionai re  Sample .  Horeaber  193«  Pederal  Housing  Ad.inistratioB 

Analysis  of  Deaand  for  Apartments  la  DiTi.ion  of  Icono^c.  and  St.     .tics 

the  Lower  last  Side  of  Iteahattaa  «"»"ce 


TABLE  21c 

Buaber  end  Percentage  Distribution  of  Incoae  lamers.  Included  in  the  Swple, 
fforklns  in  Manhattan,  AboTo  or  Below  lUth  Street,  nd  Lirinc  in  ^uene 

V  Ineoao  SUtus.  and  Principal  Incoae  Samer,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sex,  by  Ibnure.  and 

Rented  by  Type  of  Structure,  ty  Monthly  Rent  Plus  Transportation  Cost  Groups,  and  Other 

Than  Siagle  Paaily,  Rented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Boaber  of  Persons  in  the  Faally  Unit 


Suaber  of  Incoae  Banters  LlTlng  In  Area  by  Incoae  Status 


Tfft*!  *y*'er  of  Incoae  lamers 
lo  Report  on  Tenure 
Oened 
Beated 


Single  feaily^Tetal 


lo  Reoort  on  Rant* 
Uss  than  $50.00 
$50.00  and  ever 


Other  Then  Single  Paaily- Talia 
lo  Report  on~Rent* 
Total  Beports  on  Rent* 
Leee  than  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
Uo.OO  to  U9.Q9 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7'*.99 
75-00  to  99.99 
100.00  end  over 


Total  $50  and  orer 

lo  Report  on  Fersone 
Total  Reports  on  Persona 


PERCMT 
_Total  Boaber  of  Incoae  lamers 


lo  Report  on  Tenure 

Oened 

Rented 


Single  Peal  ly- Total 

lo  Rerort  on  Rant* 


Lata  than  I5O.OO 
$50.00  and  OTor 


Total  $50  and 
No  Resort 


1  Person 

2  Persons 

3  Persons 
it  Persona 

5  Persona 

6  Parsons 


1  Person 

2  Paraona 

JParaona 
Peraona 

5  Peraona 

6  Peraona  and  orer 


Other  Than  Single  Paaily-Total 
lo  Report  on  Rant* 
Total  Reports  on  Rent* 
Less  than  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to 
Uo.OO  to  U9.99 
50.00  t9  59.99 
60.00  to 
75.00  to 
100.00  and  orer 


on  Peraona 
Total  Report a  on  Peraona 


and  OTer 


*Bent  Refara  to  Monthly  Rent  Plue  Average  Monthly  Tranaportatlon  Coat 

Source:     Que.tlonelre  Sunple.  Hoyemter  1938  Federal  Housing  Adnlniatration  ' 

Analyeie  of  >niand  for  Apartaenta  la  riyleion  of  Sconoelca  and  SUtiotice 

the  Lower  SEst  Side  of  J'Anhnttan  •-'-"■sicb 
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TABLE  21d 

iTalMr  and  P«rc«Dtat»  Dlstrlbatloa  of  IneoM  lanari^  laelndvd  1b  ibm  8Mpl«, 
Working  In  MaDtaattaa,  ^boTO  or  Bolow  lUth  Str*«t,  ud  LItIbc  In  Brooklj* 

"By  Incoae  Statua.  and  Principal,  laeoaa  Banar.  by  Marital  Statna.  by  Sax,  by  Taanra.  aad 

Bantad  bj  Tjrpa  of  Stroetara,  by  Monthly  Bant  Plna  Transportation  Coat  Oroupa,  and  Otter' 

Than  Single  VMlly.  Bantod  at  $^.00  or  Mora,  by  Ifoabar  of  Paraona  In  ttaa  Paally  Unit 


[  1 


l!    ! 


il 


Total  So. 
of  Incoaa 

■uBbar  of 

laooaa  Samara  LItIv  la  Araa 

by  lacoaa  Statva 

lot 

Principal 

Principal  lacoaa  Saraar 

Samara 

LlTlnc  In 

Araa 

Principal 
Incoaia 
Saraar 

Incoaa 

Xamar 

TOTAL 

1 

by  Marital  SUtaa 

Slngla 

WSax 

Harrlad 

Vy  Sax    ' 

Wala 

rUala 

Wala 

iWla 

Total  Aabar  of  Ineoaa  Samara 

5.656 

2.U19 

3.237 

555 

657 

1.811 

2lU 

lo  Baport  on  Ttanra 

13« 

59 

79 

?5 

30 

18 

i 

Oanad 

1,»*3« 

736 

702 

lUl 

156 

382 

23 

Bantad 

U.08O 

I.62U 

2.U56 

391 

U71 

i.un 

183 

Slntaa  Faidly-Total 

371 

152 

219 

US 

^ 

"? 

18 

lo  Borort  on  Bant* 

a 

10 

11 

5 

1 

\ 

1 

Laaa  tban  $^0.00 

1«5 

56 

129 

26 

? 

64 

lU 

li^O.OO  aad  over 

16^ 

86 

79 

17 

»« 

3 

Ottaar  Than  Slngla  Taally-Total 

3.709 

1.U72 

2.237 

3UJ 

U31 

1.298 

165 

Ho  Baport  on  Bant* 

130 

71 

59 

\l 

^'^ 

16 

8 

Total  Baporta  on  Bant* 

3.579 

l.Uoi 

2.178 

327 

\\2 

1.282 

157 

Lata  than  $20.00 

kl 

13 

28 

9 

12 

5 

2 

120.00  to  29.99 

376 

12U 

252 

61 

»»7 

122 

22 

30.00  to  39.99 

9UI 

29U 

61*7 

96 

12«l 

383 

UU 

1<0.00  to  U9,99 

1.23* 

U70 

76U 

91 

130 

U82 

61 

50.00  to  59.99 

578 

262 

316 

U9 

65 

183 

19 

60.00  to  7'».99 

303 

166 

137 

lU 

32 

sU 

7 

75-00  to  99.99 

9U 

65 

29 

3 

2 

22 

2 

100.00  and  orar 

12 

7 

5 

U 

_ 

1 

m- 

Total  150  and  orar 

987 

500 

U87 

70 

99 

290 

28     • 

lo  Baport  on  Paraona 

1 

1 

■~ 

'— 

Total  Baporta  on  Paraona 

986 

k99 

»»87 

70 

99 

290 

28 

1  Paraon 

18 

\i 

7 

11 

~m 

2  Paraona 

2itU 

98 

i)»6 

15 

18 

101 

12 

3  Paraona 

235 

95 

1><0 

16 

19 

97 

8 

k  Paraona 

197 

"^ 

8U 

13 

19 

Us 

U 

5  Paraona 

157 

106 

ISi 

9 

13 

27 

2 

6  Paraona  and  orar 

135 

87 

10 

19 

17 

2 

PIBCiaiT 

Total  Voabar  of  Incoaa  Samara 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bo  Baport  on  Tanura 

2.U 

2.k 

2.H 

U.i 

U.6 

1.0 

3.7 

0«nad 

25.U 

30.U 

a.7 

25.U 

23.7 

21.1 

10.8 

Banted 

72.2 

67.2 

75.9 

70.5 

71.7 

77.9 

85.5 

Slngla  Paally^ Total 

g.6 

h 

&.8 

8.7 

6.1 

6.2 

8.U 

lo  Baiiort  on  Bant* 

.4 

x 

.3 

.<! 

.1 

.2 

.5 

Laaa  than  $50.00 

3.3 

^'} 

U.o 

U.7 

3.8 

3.5 

J:t 

$50.00  aad  OTar 

2.0 

3.6 

2.5 

3.1 

2.2 

2.5 

Othar  Than  Slngla  Ttally-TeUl 

65-6 

60.9 

69.1 

61.8 

6}.6 

71.7 

77.1 

lo  Baport  on  Hant* 

2.3 

2.9 

1.8 

2.9 

5.9 

.^ 

3.? 

Total  Baoorte  on  Bant* 

63.3 

58.0 

67.3 

58.9 

62.7 

70.8 

73.U 

Laaa  than  $20.00 

«7 

.5 

•  9 

1.6 

1.8 

.3 

.9 

$20.00  to  29.99 

6.7 

5.2 

7.8 

11.0 

7.1 

6.7 

10.3 

30.00  to  39.99 
Uo.oo  to  U9.99 

16.7 

12.2 

20.0 

5J:J 

18.9 

21.2 

20.6 

21.8 

I9.H 

23.6 

19.8 

26.6 

28.5 

50.00  to  59.99 

10.2 

10.8 

9.8 

8.9 

S9 

10.1 

8.9 

60.00  to  7»*.99 

5.3 

6.9 

U.2 

2.5 

U.9 

U.6 

3.3 

75-00  to  99.99 

1.7 

2.7 

.9 

.5 

-3 

1.2 

.9 

100.00  aad  orar 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.7 

•• 

.1 

mm 

Total  $50  and  arar 

17.U 

20.7 

15.0 

12.6 

15.1 

16.0 

13.1 

lo  Becort  on  Paraona 

— 

~ 

i~ 

mm 

Total  Baoorta  on  Fcraona 

17.U 

20.7 

15.0 

12.6 

15.1 

16.0 

13.1 

1  Peraon 

.3 

— 

•5 

1.3 

1.7 

... 

2  Paraona 

>».3 

U.l 

U.5 

2.7 

2-7 

5.6 

5.6 

3  Paraona 

k.2 

3.9 

U.3 

2.9 

2.9 

5.J* 

3.8 

U  Paraona 

3.5 

H.7 

2.6 

2-3 

2.9 

2.7 

1.9 

5  Paraona 

2.8 

U.U 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

l.U 

.9 

6  Paraona  nnd  orar 

2-3 

3.6 

1.5 

1.8 

2.9 

.9 

.9 

*Bant  Bafera  to  I^onthly  Rant  Flua  ATaraga  Monthly  Tranacortatloa  Coat 

Source!     CjuestionRire  SuCTla,  lioveabar  1933  Federal  Houalng  Admlnlatration 

Analysis  of  Demand  for  Apartments  In  DlTlelon  of  Ucin'isilcB  and  Statlatlre 

the  Lover  S&at  Side  of  Kcnhattan 


TABLE  21e 


Aiabar  aaA  Pareaatac*  ttatributlon  of  laoaaa  lamara,  Inelodad  la  tha  S«pla, 
•orkiac  U  Maataattaa.  Akara  o;  >ala*  lUtM  Straat.  wmA.  Urlac  la  lav  Joraay 


^  lacoaa  Stataa,  aad  Prlaeipal  laeoaa  lazBar,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sax,  by  Taaora.  aad 

Bantad  by  Type  of  Straetora,  by  Maathly  laat  Plaa  Traaapertatlon  Caat  Oroupa,  aad  Other 

Than  Single  Paally,  Boated  at  $50.00  or  Mora,  by  loaber  af  Paraaaa  la  ttaa  Itally  ITnlt 


fetal  lo. 
of  Incoaa 

loabar  of 

laeoaa  Baraara  Llvlag  la  Area  by  Incoae  Statua 

lot 

Principal 

Prlneipal  Incoaa  Earner 

Samara 

Living  la 

Araa 

Prladpal 
lamar 

lacoaa 

lamar 
TOTAL 

ay  Marital  Stataa 

SlBcla 

by  Sax 

Married  by  Sex 

Mala 

PaMla 

Male 

Peaale 

fatal  Kiaber  of  Incoaa  Saraar a 

3.U7U 

1.261 

2.a3 

258 

267 

I.59U 

9U 

So  Baport  on  Taaora 

11 

30 

51 

U 

8 

25 

7 

Oaaad 

1.5«5 

980 

118 

126 

716 

20 

•aatad 

1.808 

626 

1.182 

129 

133 

8^3 

^I 

Siacl*  hally-Tatal 

533 

165 

sis 

35 

ll 

3U 

I 

lo  laport  en  Bant* 

\\ 

30 

u 

3 

1 

5 

2 

Uaa  than  $50.00 

210 

56 

15U 

22 

11 

119 

2 

$50.00  aad  OTar 

282 

T^ 

203 

10 

ll 

187 

2 

Othar  Itaaa  Slaglo  PsBllr-Total 

1.275 

U^ 

81S 

9U 

117 

5U2 

61 

■e  laport  aa  Baat* 

63 

39 

2U 

8 

5 

11 

~ 

total  laport a  on  Bant* 

1.212 

U22 

790 

S6 

112 

531 

61 

Uaa  thaa  $20.00 

26 

8 

18 

2 

3 

3 

10 

$20.00  to  29.99 

103 

IU2 

70 

13 

12 

33 

12 

30.00  to  39.99 

uo.oo  to  U9.99 

258 

392 

193 

250 

16 
27 

UO 
22 

S 

12 
15 

50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7U.99 

260 
I3U 

102 
55 

158 
79 

15 
U 

21 
12 

112 
5U 

10 
2 

75.00  to  99.99 

32 

\ 

19 

2 

2 

15 

.. 

100.00  and  orar 

7 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

.. 

Total  $50  aad  orar 

U33 

17U 

259 

28 

35 

18( 

12 

la  lapart  oa  Paraeaa 

._ 

_ 

__ 

fotal  laperta  oa  Paraoaa 

U33 

17U 

25? 

28 

35 

isu 

12 

1  Paraoa 

8 

2 

6 

\ 

2 

.. 

... 

S  Paraeaa 

175 

55 

120 

7 

lU 

93 

6 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

129 

50 

79 

7 

6 

60 

6 

6U 

31 

S 

5 

5 

23 

.> 

^  Paraoaa 

D  Paraeaa  aad  orar 

33 

19 

2 

6 

6 

.. 

2U 

17 

7 

3 

2 

2 

— 

pscnr 

Total  loabar  of  laeoaa  laraora 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lo  laport  an  Taaora 

2.3 

2.U 

2.3 

U.3 

3.6 

1.6 

7.U 

Oaaad 

U$.6 

U8.0 

UU.3 
53.U 

U5.7 

U7.2 

UU.9 

a.3 

laatad 

52.1 

U9.6 

50.0 

U9.8 

53.5 

71.3 

Siada  iMlly-Total 

15.U 

13.0 

16.6 

13.6 

6.0 

19.5 

6.3 

lo  lat>ert  oa  laat* 

1.2 

5:J 

.U 

1.2 

.U 

.3 

2.1 

Uaa  than  $50.00 

6.1 

7.0 

8.5 

U.1 

7.5 

2.1 

$50.00  and  0T«r 

8.1 

6.3 

9.2 

?•? 

1.5 

U.7 

2.1 

Othar  Thaa  81  agio  V«Blly>fatal 

36.7 

36.6 

36.8 

36.( 

U3.8 

3i».0 

65.0 

lo  Bacort  oa  laat* 

1.8 

3.1 

1.1 

3.1 

1.9 

.7 

.. 

Tbtal  laport a  on  laat* 

3U.9 

33.5 

35.7 

33.3 

U1.9 

33-3 

65.0 

Uaa  than  $20.00 

.7 

X 

.8 

.8 

1.1 

•  C 

10.6 

$20.00  to  29.99 

3.0 

2.6 

3.2 

5.0 

U.5 

2.1 

12.8 

30.00  to  39.99 

7.U 

5.2 

8.7 

6.2 

15.0 

7.8 

12.8 

Uo.oo  to  U9.99 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

lO.U 

8.2 

11.7 

16.0 

50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7U.99 

7.5 

8.1 

7.1 

51 

7.9 

7.0 

10.7 

J.9 

U.U 

3.6 

U.5 

3.U 

2.1 

75.00  to  99.99 

..J 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.9 

_ 

100.00  and  over 

.2 

.3 

.1 

— 

.2 

_ 

Total  $50  aad  arar 

12.5 

13.8 

11.7 

10.9 

13.1 

U.5 

12.8 

lo  Baport  oa  Paraoaa 

— 

— 

~ 

Total  lar-orta  oa  Paraaaa 

12.5 

13.8 

11.7 

10.9 

13.1 

11.5 

12.8 

1  Paraoa 

.2 

.1 

.3 

1.6 

.7 

•. 

2  Persona 

5.0 

u.u 

5.U 

2.7 

5.2 

5-8 

6.U 

3  Peraoaa 

3.7 

U.0 

3.6 

2.7 

2.3 

3.8 

6.U 

U  Persons 

1.9 

2.5 

1.5 

1.9 

1.9 

l.U 

•« 

5  Paraona 

1.0 

1*5 

.6 

.8 

2.3 

.U 

.» 

6  Persons  aad  orar 

.7 

1.3 

.3 

1.2 

.7 

.1 

— 

*Baat  lafars  to  Monthly  Bant  Plus  Avaraga  Monthly  TraasporUtlea  Coat 

Source:     Questlonalre  Sample,  KoTaabar  1938  Padaral  Houalng  Adalnlatratlon 

Analyala  of  Oaaand  for  Apartaenta  In  Divlaloa  of  Seonoalca  aad  Statlatlea 

the  Lovfar  Sast  Side  of  l>^mhattaa . 
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APPENDIX   I 


TABLE  21f 


■A  Pareaata^  Statrltatloa  of  laeoBa  Wtrmarm,  XaelmAaA  1b  tb*  aaapla, 
larklac  la  Maataattaa.  Aboira  or  Baloa  lUtb  Straat.  aaA  UTlac  la  aakartaa  laa  Terk 


if  Ineoaa  SUtaa.  aad  Priaelpal  laeoaa  lanar.  Igr  Marital  Stataa.  %7  Sax,  \r  *«»ir«, 
Baatad  by  fyp9  of  Stmetora.  \j  Monthly  laat  Plua  fraaaportatloa  Coat  Oroapa,  aad  Othar 
Than  Siacla  Taally.  Raatad  at  I5O.OO  or  Mora,  by  Mabar  of  Paraoaa  In  tha  hally  Vnit 


I)   1; 


Total  Ho. 

of  Ineoae 

laraara 

LlTlnc  la 

Area 

luabar  of 

laeoaa  laraara  LlTlac  la  Area 

by  laeoae  Statua 

Boi 

Principal 

Xaraar 

Prlaelpal 
laeoaa 

fotu. 

Prlaeipal  laeoaa  laraar 
by  Marital  SUtiu 

iiaaa 

Vy  lax 

Married  by  8es 

yala 

Paaala 

Vale 

Teaala 

Total  loBbar  of  Ineoaa  laraara 

2.802 

qu 

1.891 

Its 

169 

l.U'52 

82 

lo  Baport  on  Taanra 

Oanad 

Bantad 

81 
1,»«7 
1.29>» 

>»7 
39? 

^ 

m 

5 
90 

93 

1 
7U 
89 

21 

77U 
657 

2 

2U 
56 

Slnela  Taally- Total 

508 

15* 

3$l 

28 

19 

288 

19 

Ho  Baport  on  Boat* 
Laaa  than  I5O.OO 
$50.00  axkd  orar 

116 
1>»5 

28 

3»» 

18 
Ul 
225 

u 

11 

13 

2 

S 
9 

U 

1 

9 
9 

Othar  Thaa  Slngla  Paally-l^otal 

786 

255 

5>»1 

65 

70 

3e9 

37 

lo  Beport  on  Bant* 
Total  Baport a  on  Baat* 

7U 
712 

31 

.^ 

4 

11 
59 

20 
3U? 

jJ 

Laaa  than  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  J9.99 
UO.OO  to  U9.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7»».99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  and  orar 

i 

20U 

?: 

3 
9 

53 
29 
13 
13 

82 

1 

9 

S 

u» 

8 
10 

9 
1 

1 
20 

83 
S 

5 

2 

i 

Ik 
6s 

56 
37 
19 

2 

7 
13 

U 
1 

1 

Total  $50  aad  ovar 

331 

106 

223 

A 

W 

172 

12 

■0  Baport  on  Paraona 
Total  Baporta  on  Paraona 

2 

329 

108 

2 

221 

2 
22 

15 

172 

12 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraona. 

6  Paraona  and  oTar 

8 

128 
90 
6U 
2U 

15 

36 

25 
28 
12 

7 

8 

92 

12 
8 

1 

3 

I 

2 

1 

1 

7U 

51 

31 

9 

6 

1 

U 
5 

2 

PXRCBT 

Total  Kabar  of  laeoaa  Zamara 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eo  Baport  on  Tanora 

Owned 

Baatad 

2.9 
50.9 
U6.2 

5.2 

51.0 
U3.8 
16.9 

1.8 

2.« 

U7.9 
U9.5 

U3.8 

52.7 

l.U 

2.U    ■ 

29.3 
68.3 

Slnclo  Faaily-Total 

18.1 

18.7 

1U.9 

11.2 

19.9 

23.3 

No  Report  on  Bant* 
Laaa  than  $50.00 
$50.00  and  over 

l.« 

5.2 

11.3 

3.1 

3-7 
10.1 

.9 

5.9 

11.9 

2.1 

5.9 
6.9 

1.2 

U.7 

.8 

5-7 

n.u 

1.2 
11.0 
11.0 

Other  Thaa  Slnela  ftally-total 

28.1 

26.9 

28.6 

3U.I 

Ul.5 

25.U 

U5.I 

lo  Baport  on  Bant* 
Total  Baporta  on  Rent* 

2.7 

25.'* 

3.^ 
23.5 

J- 5 
26.3 

%.8 
29.8 

6.5 
35.0 

l.U 

2U.0 

3.6 
Ul.5 

Uas  than  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
UO.OO  to  49. 99 
50.00  to  59.99 
6n.00  to  7»».99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  and  over 

.3 

1.2 
U.8 

u.8 
3.7 
2.1 
1.2 

.3 

1.0 
3.»» 
7.0 

5.8 
3.2 
l.U 
l.k 

.2 

l.U 
5.U 
7.5 
U.3 
U.0 
2.U 
1.1 

):i 

U.3 

5.3 

2.7 

.5 

11.9 

13.6 

U.7 

3.0 

1.2 

.2 
1.0 

^7 
6.3 

U.l 
3.9 
2.5 
1.3 

2IU 
8.6 
15.9 
7.3 
U.9 
1.2 
1.2 

Total  $50  and  OTar 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

12.8 

8.9 

11.8 

lt.S 

Ho  Baport  on  Peraoaa 
Total  Baporta  on  Paraoaa 

.1 
11.7 

11.8 

.1 
11.7 

1.1 

11.7 

8.9 

U.8 

luli 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraoaa  and  over 

d 

3.2 

2.3 

.8 

.5 

uTo 

2.7 

3.1 

1.3 

.7 

.4 

u.9 

3.5 

1.9 

.6 

.U 

1.6 
U.8 
2.7 
1.6 

.5 

.5 

1.7 

2.U 
1.2 

.1 
5.1 
3.5 
2.1 

.6 
.U 

1.2 

u.9 
6.1 

2IU 

*Baat  Befara  to  Monthly  Baat  Plua  Araraca  Monthly  Traaaportatloa  Coat 

Source:  Quettioaalra  Saapla.  Hovaabar  193a  Padaral  Hbualac  Adalalatratloa  ' 
Am.ly.la  of  Deaand  for  Apartaanta  la  Wrlaloa  of  leoaoalea  aad  Statlatlea 
the  Lower  last  Side  of  Manhattan  o»a"8»ica 


APPENDIX   I 


TABLE  22 

loaber  aad  Percentace  Uatrlbutlon  of  Inccaa  Xamara.  Included  In  the  Snple.  VorUng  In  Maahattaa. 
Bale*  lUth  Street,  aad  Llriac  la  the  Hew  Torto>Horthem  He»  Jeraay  Metropolitan  Area 

ly  Ineoaa  SUtua,  and  Prlaelpal  Ineoae  Earner,  by  Marital  Statue,  by  Sex,  by  Tenure,  and 

Banted  by  Type  of  Structure,  by  Monthly  Rent  Plua  Tranaportatlon  Coat  Groupa,  and  Other 

Inaa  Slncle  PMlly.  Banted  at  $50.00  or  Mora,  by  Hoabar  of  Paraona  In  the  Paally  Unit 


Total  Hnaber  of  Ineoae  Xamera 


Ho  Baport  on  Taaura 

Oaaed 

BaaUd 


Sln^a  r»lly-Total 


■o  Baport  on  Bant* 
Laaa  than  $50.00 
$50.00  and  orer 


Other  Than  Single  faallyTotal 
Ho  Beport  on  Bent* 


Total  Baporta  on  Baat* 


Uaa  than  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
UO.OO  to  U9.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60,00  to  7U.99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  and  over 


Total  $50  and  orer 


Ho  Baport  on  Peraona 
Tbtal  Baporta  on  Paraoaa 

1  Peraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Peraona 
U  Peraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Peraona  and  over 


praciHT 

Total  Haaber  of  Ineoae  laraara 


Ho  Beeert  on  Tenure 

Oaaad 

Baatad 


Total  Ho. 
Of  Ineoaa 

larger a 

LlTlnc  In 

Area 


IU.598 
229 
U.6l< 

_2J! 


1.367 


Hnaber  of  Ineoae  Earnen  Li ring  In  Area  by  Ineoae  Statu* 


"lot 

Principal 

Ineoae 

Samer 


3.8U5 


91 

62U 

.65L 


8.387 


32U 
8,063 


131 
666 

1.951 
2.8U3 

1.332 
7U5 
289 
106 


2.U72 


7 
2.U65 


iS5 

U39 

2U9 

173 


73 
1.UU3 


127 

19i. 


i 


.1.963 


137 
1,826 


33 

llU 
288 
629 
369 
257 
101 

J5_ 


J« 


1 


100.0 


single  Faally^Total 


Ho  Beport  on  Bent* 
Laaa  thaa  $50.00 
$50.00  and  OTar 


Other  Thaa  Single  Paally- Total 


Ho  Beport  on  Rent* 
Total  Recorta  on  Bent* 
Lasa  than  $20.00 


$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 
UO.OO  to  U9.99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7U.99 
75.00  to  99.99 

100.00  aad  OTor 


Total  $50  and  erar 


Ho  Report  on  Peraona 
Total  Baporta  on  P'^aona 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Peraona 
U  Peraona 

5  Peraona 

6  Peraona  and  over 


31.6 
66.S 


"9y 

U.3 
U. 


_5L 


2.2 

55.2 


.9 

U.5 

13.U 

19.5 

9.1 

5-1 

2.0 


16.9 

3r 
16.9 


.7 

5.7 

U.6 
3.0 
1.7 
1.2 


1 

191 
I9U 
158 
117 
100 


Principal 

Ineoaa 

Samer 

TOTAL 


10.75 


Wr 


3,172 

7.'«25 


1.001 

U97 


JM 


& 


187 
6,237 


9b 

552 

1.663 

2,2lU 

963 

U88 
18S 
Jl. 


1.710 
I.70U 


100.0 


1.9 
37.5 
60.6 


_M. 


1.2 
3.3 
5.0 


-Siii 
3^ 

U7.5 


.s 

3.0 

7.5 
16.U 

9.6 
6.7 
2.6 

•A. 


19.8 


.03 
19.8 


.03 
5.0 
5.0 
U.l 

3.1 
2.6 


105" 

6U3 

U71 

281 
132 

73 


Principal  Ineoae  Earner 
by  Marital  SUtua 


Single  by  Sex 


Male 


1.525 


U9 
U07 
1.069 


Jii. 


17 
65 

Ul 


w 

_200_ 


21 

137 

235 
27U 

129 
6U 
26 
lU 


Paaala 


1.302 


39 
35U 
909 


"ST 


Married  by  Sex 
ine   t  Faaala 


7.5UO 


2.3U2 
5.136 


UU 
20 


805 


-233. 


2 

-23L 


50 

5U 
51 
37 
20 

19 


100.0 


1.5 

29.5 
69.0 


u.6 


59.7 


1.7 

58.0 


.9 

5.1 
15.5 

20.6 

9.0 

u.5 

1.7 

•7 
15.9 


.1 

15.8 


L 


1.0 
6.0 
u.u 

2.6 

1.2 

.6 


100.0 


3.2 
26.7 
70.1 


8.1 


1.1 
U.3 
2J_ 


"15270 


3.0 
59.0 


9.0 
15.U 

18.0 
8.U 
U.2 
1.7 


J5J_ 
.1 

15.2 


3.3 
3.6 

3.3 

2.U 

1.3 
1.3 


20 

65 
218 

263 

150 

7U 

12 


.222. 


J32_ 


51 
70 

55 
30 
22 
11 


_785_ 


21 
373 


^9^ 

Ax25i- 
2U 

297 
1,138 
1.610 

652 

335 
1U6 


1^ 


If 


X 

1.182 
1 

U97 

3U9 

208 

86 

Ul 


100.0 


3-0 
27.2 
69.8 


_5i2_ 


.3 

3.U 
1.5 


"6t;i 


2.8 
61.8 

1.5 

5.0 

16.8 

20.2 

11.5 

5-7 
.9 
.2 


U.U 


18.U 


3-9 
5.U 
U.2 
2.3 
1.7 
.9 


100,0 


.8 

31.1 
68.1 


lO.U 


.3 

U.9 
_5i2. 


57-7 


ii 


.3 

3.9 
15.1 
21.U 

8.7 
UiU 

1.9 

lL 


15.7 


.1 
15.6 


.01 
6.6 
U.6 
2.8 
1.1 

.5 


•Rent  Refera  to  Monthly  Rent  Plua  Ararage  Monthly  Tranaportatlon  Coat 

Source:  Queetlonalra  Snaple,  Hoyember  1938         Pederal  Houeing  Admlnlatration 
Analysle  of  Deaand  for  Apartmenta  la     —  -  -     — 
the  Lower  Eaat  Side  of  Manhattan 


Slrlalon  of  Zcononice  and  Statlatlea 


386 


"T 
69 
311 


3 

15 
7 
"m5" 


9 


33 
53 
72 
67 
32 

15 

U 


2 
22 
16 
6 
U 
2 


100.0 


1.5 
17.9 

80.6 


T^ 


.8 

3-9 

1.8 


jm: 


2-3 
71.8 


8.5 
13.7 

18. 7 

17.U 
8.3 
3.9 

1.0 

ii. 


13.5 


13.5 


.5 

5-7 
U.2 

1.6 

1.0 


fS 


H 


APPENDIX   I 


TABLE  22a 

luaber  and  FereenUg*  Dlttrlbutioa  of  lacoaf  larocrt.  Included  In  the  Seapl*. 
Working  In  Manhattan,  Balow  iWth  Street,  and  Urine  In  Manhattan 

By  Ineoae  Statue,  and  Principal  Incoae  Darner,  by  Marital  SUtue,  by  Sex,  by  Tenure,  and 

Rented  by  Typa  o'  Structure,  by  Monthly  Bent  Plue  Traaeportatlon  Coet  Oroupe.  and  Other 

Than  Single  Ttolly,  Rented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  fnaber  of  Fereona  In  the  T««lly  Unit 


I  ) 

i 


!l 


<i : 


It. 
1 1 


11 


*Baat  Refera  to  Monthly  Beat  Plna  ATerage  Moathly  Traaeportatlon  Coat 

Source t  Qoeatlonalre  Saaple,  loTeaber  193S         Federal  Boualng  Adalniatratiea 

Aaalyala  of  Deaand  for  Apartaenta  la     DlTlelon  of  Iconoalei  and  Statlatlea 
the  lower  laat  Side  of  Naahattaa 


-i 


Total  lo. 
of  Ineoae 

Itaaber  of 

iDCoae  Bamere  Living  In  Area 

by  Ineoae  Statue 

loi 

Principal 

Principal  ineoae  £amer 

Saraera 

LlTlng  la 

Area 

Principal 
Ineoae 
Earner 

Ineoae 
lamer 

TOTiL 

by  Marital  SUtna 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

by  Sex 

Male 

Feaale 

Male 

Feaale 

Total  Bnaber  of  Inooaa  lamera 

2.IU3 

>»79 

1,66U 

360 

291 

916 

97 

■o  Report  on  Tenure 

59 

lb 

U3 

a 

11 

11 

— 

Oimed 

95 

20 

75 

12 

12 

U9 

2 

Rented 

1.W9 

l*J*3 

I.5U6 

327 

268 

856 

95    , 

Slncle  FMlly-Total 

Ui 

2 

39 

11 

k 

22 

2 

lo  Report  on  Bant* 

6 

1 

5 

— 

•— 

H 

1 

Leea  than  1^0.00 

21 

1 

20 

9 

3 

7 

1 

$50.00  and  over 

lU 

— 

lU 

2 

1 

U 

Other  Than  Sln«le  Feally-Total 

1.9U8 

UUi 

1.507 

316 

26U 

*^ 

93 

lo  Report  on  Rant* 

72 

28 

m 

10 

5 

26 

3 

Total  Reporta  on  Rant* 

1.876 

Ul3 

1.H63 

306 

259 

806 

90 

leae  than  $20.00 

62 

15 

U7 

9 

8 

11 

^f 

$20.00  to  29.99 

236 

35 

201 

5>» 

17 

lOU 

26 

30.00  to  39.99 

395 

50 

31*5 

82 

59 

185 

19 

Uo.oo  to  »»9,99 

U88 

108 

380 

73 

78 

222 

7 

50.00  to  59-99 

278 

§5 

213 

33 

56 

112 

12 

60.00  to  7'».99 

205 

66 

139 

28 

28 

78 

5 

75.00  to  99.99 

133 

5? 

83 

18 

10 

g 

1 

100.00  and  orer 

79 

2»» 

•5S 

9 

3 

1 

Total  $50  and  oTer 

695 

205 

U90 

88 

97 

286 

19 

■0  Report  on  Peraone 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total  Reporta  on  Peraoaa 

692 

20U 

>t88 

87 

97 

285 

19 

1  Per eon 

77 

1 

76 

3» 

39 

1 

2 

2  Pereone 

272 

66 

206 

19 

23 

15»* 

10 

3  Pereone 

151 

5U 

V 

Ik 

21 

51 

i 

U  Pereone 

102 

35 

67 

10 

8 

5  Fereona 

»»3 

20 

23 

6 

U 

13 

— 

6  Fereona  and  orer 

U7 

28 

19 

k 

2 

13 

— 

pncoT 

Total  Moaber  of  Ineoae  lamera 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lo  Report  on  Teaore 

2.8 

3.3 

2.6 

5.8 

J:; 

1.2 

— 

Owned 

U.U 

k.2 

>».5 

3.3 

5.3 

2.1 

Rented 

92.8 

92.5 

92.9 

90.9 

92.1 

^'l 

^•? 

Single  Tally- Total 

1.9 

.* 

2.3 

3.1 

1.4 

2.  "I 

2.i 

Ho  Report  on  Bant* 

.2 

.2 

.3 

— 

.H 

.1 

Leea  than  $50.00 

1.0 

.2 

1.2 

2.5 

1.1 

.8 

.1 

$W.00  and  OTer 

.7 

— 

.8 

.6 

.3 

1.2 

— 

Other  Than  Single  Tailly-Total 

90.9 

92.1 

90.6 

87.8 

90.7 

91.1 

95.8 

lo  Beport  on  Bent* 

3.l» 

5.9 

2.7 

2.8 

1.7 

2.9 

3.6 

Total  Boporte  on  Beat* 

87.5 

86.2 

87.9 

85.0 

89.0 

88.2 

92.8 

Leee  than  $20.00 

2.9 

3-1 

2.8 

2.5 

2.7 

1.2 

1^.6 

$20.00  to  29.99 

U.O 

7.3 

12.1 

15.0 

5.9 

U.»l 

26.8 

30.00   to  39.99 

18.U 

10. >t 

20.7 

22.8 

20.3 

20.2 

19.6 

ilO.OO  to  >»9.99 

22.8 

22.6 

22.8 

20.3 

26.8 

2U.2 

7.2 

50.00  to  59.99 

13.0 

13.6 

12.8 

9.2 

19.3 

12.2 

12.i» 

60.00  to  7^.99 

9.6 

13.8 

8.U 

7.7 

9.6 

8.5 

5.2 

75.00  to  99.99 

6.2 

lO.U 

5.0 

5.0 

3.U 

M 

1.0 

100.00  and  OTer 

^.6 

•i.O 

^.1 

2.S 

1.0 

»».6 

1.0 

Total  $50  and  orer 

32.>l 

U2.8 

29.5 

ik,k 

330 

31.2 

19.6 

lo  Beport  on  Peraone 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

— 

Total  Reporta  on  Peraone 

32.3 

U2.6 

29.U 

2U.2 

33.3 

31.1 

19.6 

1  Pereon 

3.& 

.2 

t.b 

9.H 

li'k 

.1 

2.1 

2  Feraona 

12.7 

13.8 

12.  i| 

5.3 

7.9 

16.8 

10.3 

3  Fereona 

7.0 

11.3 

5:5 

3.9 

7.2 

6.5 

U 

k  Fereona 

k.9 

7.3 

2.8 

2.7 

U.9 

5  Pereone 

2.0 

U.2 

i.k 

1.7 

l.U 

uk 

.. 

6  Pereone  and  orer 

2.2 

5.8 

1.2 

1.1 

.7 

i.k 

— 
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TABLE  22b 

■naber  and  Percentage  Dletrlbutlon  of  Ineoae  Earaera.  Included  In  the  Saaple, 
lorclng  In  Manhattan,  Below  lUth  Street,  and  Living  In  Bronx 

By  Ineoae  Statue,  and  Principal  Ineoae  Eamer.  by  Marital  Statue,  by  Sex,  by  Tenure,  and 

Banted  >y  Typa  of  Structure,  by  Monthly  Bent  Plua  Traaeportatlon  Cost  Groupa.  and  Other 

Than  Single  Paally.  Rented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Moaber  of  Pereone  in  the  Paally  TJnlt 


*Bent  Before  to  Monthly  Rent  Flue  Average  Monthly  Tranarortatlon  Cost 

Sourcai  Queatlonalre  Saaple,  Kovenber  I938        Federal  Houalng  AdnlnlatratloA 
Analysla  of  Seaand  for  Apartmenta  In 
the  Lower  Xaet  Side  of  Manhattan 


Dlrlalon  of  Sconoalca  and  Statlatlea 


Total  lo. 

loaber  of  1 

ncoae  Eame 

re  Living  In  Area 

by  Ineoae  Statue 

of  Ineoae 

lot 

Principal 

Principal  Ineoae  Eame 

r 

Xamere 

Living  In 

Area 

Principal 
Ineoae 
Earner 

Ineoae 

Eamer 

TOTAL 

by  Marital   Statue 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

by  Sex 

Male 

rUale 

Male 

Feaale 

Total  loaber  of  Ineoae  laraere 

1.92»» 

U80 

l.UUU 

186 

lUU 

1.080 

y^ 

lo  Report  en  Tenure 

22 

8 

lU 

5 

2 

7 

— 

Oaaad 

2U5 

93 

152 

31 

19 

99 

3 

Seated 

1.657 

37? 

1.278 

150 

123 

97U 

31 

Single  FMlly- Total 

62 

2k 

38 

u 

3 

30 

1 

lo  Report  on  Rent* 

1 

— 

1 

— 

16 

1 

Use  than  $50.00 

29 

11 

18 

1 

1 

— 

$50.00  and  over 

32 

13 

19 

J 

2 

lU 

— 

Other  Than  Single  Faally-Total 

1.595 

355 

1.2U0 

Ikb 

120 

9UU 

30 

lo  Beport  on  Bent* 
Total  Beporte  on  Bent* 

I.5U5 

19 
336 

31 
1,209 

6 
lUO 

6 
llU 

19 
925 

30 

LeiB  than  $20.00 

10 

3 

7 

2 

— 

J 

2 

$20.00  to  29.99 

tto 

1 

39 

7 

6 

26 

— 

30.00  to  39.99 

«H5 

5J 

358 

37 

30 

279 

12 

Uo.oo  to  U9.99 

6U7 

126 

521 

59 

UU 

U07 

11 

50.00  to  59.99 

251 

^5 

176 

22 

2U 

127 

3 

60.00  to  7U.99 

lUO 

56 

8U 

10 

10 

62 

2 

75.00  to  99.99 

37 

15 

22 

3 

— 

19 

— 

100.00  and  over 

5 

3 

2 

^ 

"- 

2 

~ 

Total  $50  and  over 

U33 

1U9 

28U 

35 

yk 

210 

5 

lo  Beport  on  Fereona 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Total  Baporta  on  Fereone 

U32 

1U9 

283 

35 

3^ 

209 

5 

1  Feraon 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2  Fereona 

85 

15 

70 

5 

^^ 

U8 

2 

3  Peraone 
U  Fereona 

126 

36 

90 

10 

6 

72 

2 

107 

37 

70 

9 

6 

55 

— 

5  Pereone 

69 

V^ 

35 

6 

U 

2U 

1 

6  Fereona  and  over 

»»3 

27 

16 

U 

2 

10 

— 

FEBCBIT 

Total  Voaber  of  Ineoae  lamora 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lo  Beport  on  Tenure 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

2.7 

l.U 

.6 

— 

Owned 

12.8 

19.U 

10.5 

16.7 

13.2 

9.2 

8.8 

Kepted 

86.1 

79.0 

88.5 

80.6 

K.h 

90.2 

91.2 

Single  Faally-Total 

3.2 

5.0 

2.6 

2.1 

2.1 

2.8 

3.0 

Bo  Report  on  Bent* 

.1 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

Leaa  than  $50.00 

1.5 

2.3 

1.2 

•5 

.7 

1.5 

— 

$50.00  and  over 

1.7 

2.7 

1.3 

1.6 

l.U 

^•? 

— 

Other  Than  Sln«;le  Fslly-Total 

82.9 

7U.0 

85.9 

78.5 

85.3 

87.U 

88.2 

lo  Beport  on  Rent* 

2.6 

U.O 

2.2 

3.2 

U.i 

1.8 

— 

Total  Report*  on  Rent* 

80.3 

70.0 

83.7 

75-3 

79.2 

85.6 

88.2 

Leea  than  $20.00 

.5 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

— 

.3 

5-9 

$20.00  to  29.99 

2.1 

.2 

2.7 

3.8 

U.2 

2.U 

— 

30.00  to  39.99 

21.6 

11.9 

2U.8 

19.9 

20.8 

25.8 

35.3 

UO.CO  to  U9.99 

33.6 

26.3 

36.1 

31.7 

30.6 

37.  r 

32.3 

50.00  to  59.99 

13.1 

15.6 

12.2 

11.8 

16.7 

11.8 

8.8 

60.00  to  7'*.  99 

7.3 

11.7 

5.8 

5.U 

6.9 

5.7 

5.9 

75.00  to  99.99 

1.9 

3.1 

1.5 

1.6 

— 

1.8 

— 

100.00  and  over 

.2 

.6 

.1 

— 

^ 

.1 

"" 

Total  $50  end  over 

22.5 

31.0 

19.6 

18.8 

23.6 

19.  u 

IU.7 

lo  Report  on  Fereona 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

— - 

Total  Becorte  en  Feraona 

22.5 

31.0 

19.6 

18.8 

23.6 

19.3 

IU.7 

1  Feraon 

.1 

_ 

.1 

.5 

.6 

— 

2  Pereone 

U.U 

3.1 

U.8 

2.7 

lO.U 

U.U 

5-9 

3  Feraona 

6.6 

7.5 

6.2 

5.U 

U.2 

6.7 

5.9 

k  Fereone 

5.6 

7.7 

U.8 

U.8 

U.2 

5.1 

— 

5  Feraona 

3.6 

7.1 

2.U 

3.2 

2.8 

2.2 

2.9 

6  Peraone  and  over 

2.2 

5.6 

1.1 

2.2 

l.U 

.9 

— 
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TABLE  22c 

BoBbar  sad  Pareaataca  Slttrlbntlon  of  Incoa*  Xaraara,  Included  la  tha  Seapla, 
IbrklBS  la  MaaliattaB.  Balow  lUtb  Street,  aad  LlTinc  la  ^leeat 

Itf  Incoaa  Stataa.  aad  Prlaelpal  Incoaa  Xaraar.  ^y  Marital  Statue,  by  Sex,  by  Teanre.  aad 

Baatad  by  TJnpe  of  Structure,  by  Moathly  Beat  Plus  Traaeportatloa  Cost  Groups,  aad  Other 

Xbaa  Single  laally.  Baated  at  $50.00  or  Mora,  by  luaber  of  Persoae  la  tbe  Paally  Oalt 


i 


III 


il 


:i^ 


*Baat  Before  to  Moathly  Baat  Plus  Arerace  Monthly  Traneportatlon  Cost 

Source:  (toestlonalre  Saople,  Horeaber  1938         Pederal  Housing  Adislnlstratlon 

Analysis  of  Cenaad  for  Apartaents  la      OlTlsion  of  Sconomlcs  and  Statistics 
the  Lower  Sast  Side  of  Manhattan 


Total  Ho. 
of  Incoae 

luaber  of 

Incoae  Xaraere  Llrln^ 

B  In  Area  by  Incoae  Status 

Hot 

Principal 

Prlaelpal  Incoae  Garaer 

Xaraers 

LlTlnc  la 

Area 

Prlaelpal 
lacoae 
lamer 

lacoae 
Xaraer 

TOTAL 

ij  Marital  Status 

Single 

by  Ses 

Married 

by  Sex 

Uailr 

rwe 

Uale 

iLale 

Total  luaber  of  Incoae  Earner e 

3.016 

830 

2,186 

238 

190 

1.680 

78 

lo  Baport  oa  Taaura 

18 

12 

6 

1 

2 

3 

.. 

Oaaed 

1,289 

ii06 

883 

96 

87 

672 

28 

Bsatad 

1.709 

U12 

1.297 

lUl 

101 

1.005 

50 

Single  TMlly-Total 

328 

9^ 

233 

29 

13 

iS 

7 

lo  Beport  on  Bent* 

19 

8 

11 

8 

3 

Uss  than  $50.00 

171 

36 

135 

13 

10 

107 

5 

$9)*C0  and  OTor 

138 

51 

87 

8 

3 

7U 

9 

Other  Thaa  Slacle  Taally-Total 

1.381 

317 

i.oe* 

112 

88 

821 

U3 

lo  Beport  on  Bent* 

51 

^ 

28 

3 

5 

19 

1 

lotal  Baports  on  Bent* 

l.^TO 

1.036 

109 

83 

802 

kz 

Lass  than  $20.00 

2 

2 

1 

1 

$20.00  to  29.99 

51 

6 

>*5 

7 

8 

28 

2 

30.00  to  39.99 

3a 

>»3 

278 

30 

17 

216 

15 

Uo.oo  to  U9.99 

573 

12W 

U49 

U6 

3»» 

352 

17 

50.00  to  59.99 

231 

66 

165 

18 

18 

126 

3 

60.00  to  7'».99 

m 

>»3 

7U 

6 

6 

59 

3 

75.00  to  99.99 

32 

11 

21 

.. 

— 

20 

1 

100.00  and  orer 

3 

1 

2 

1 

^^ 

1 

Total  $50  and  orer 

381 

121 

262 

2S 

2U 

206 

7 

lo  Beport  on  Persons 

2 

2 

2 

Total  Beports  oa  Persoas 

381 

121 

260 

2S 

2U 

20U 

7 

1  Persoa 

1.^ 

_ 

5 

2 

{ 

__ 

2  Persoas 

36 

108 

8 

90 

6 

3  Persons 

lOU 

29 

75 

7 

U 

57 

_ 

U  Persons 

7»» 

26 

k8 

6 

3 

39 

. 

5  Persons 

30 

Ik 

16 

_ 

2 

Ik 

__ 

6  Persons  aad  orer 

2>» 

16 

8 

2 

1 

U 

1 

Total  lOBDer  of  Incoaa  laraars 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOD.C 

100.0 

lo  Beport  oa  Tenure 

.6 

1.5 

.3 

.U 

1.0 

.i 

_ 

Oned 

U2.7 

U8.9 

UO,k 

UO.3 

U5.8 

1(0.0 

2:? 

Beated 

•56.7 

U9.6 

59.3 

59.3 

53.2 

•59.8 

Slnde  Tsaily-Tbtal 

10.9 

ii.U 

10.7 

12.2 

5.9 

U.O 

9.C 

lo  Beport  on  Bent* 

A 

1.0 

.5 

3.5 

.2 

Uss  thaa  $50.00 

u 

»».3 

6.2 

5.>» 

5.3 

6.I4 

6.U 

$%.00  and  orer 

6.1 

k.o 

3.»» 

1.6 

U.U 

2.6 

Other  Tbaa  Slncle  faally-Total 

U5.8 

38.2 

U8.6 

U7.I 

U6.3 

U8.8 

55.1 

lo  Beport  on  Bent* 

1.7 

2.8 

1.3 

1.3 

2.t> 

1.1 

1.3 

Total  Beport •  on  Bent* 

U4.1 

35.U 

U7.3 

U5.8 

U3.7 

U7.7 

53.8 

Less  thaa  $20.00 

.1 

.1 

.>. 

1.3 

$20.00  to  29.99 

1.7 

.7 

2.0 

3.0 

U.2 

1.6 

2.6 

30.00  to  39.99 

10.6 

5.2 

12.7 

12.6 

9.0 

12.8 

19.2 

»*0.00  to  U9.99 

19.0 

IU.9 

20.5 

19.3 

17.9 

21.0 

21.8 

50.00  to  59.99 

7.7 

8.0 

7.5 

7.6 

9.5 

7.5 

3.8 

60.00  to  7'».99 

3.9 

5.2 

3.U 

2.5 

3.1 

3.5 

3.8 

75.00  to  99.99 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

.. 

1.2 

1.3 

100.00  and  OTer 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.M 

.• 

.1 

— 

Total  $50  and  over 

12.7 

lk.i 

12.0 

10.5 

12.6 

12.3 

8.9 

lo  Bacort  on  Persons 

.1 

_ 

.1 

.M. 

«. 

.1 

Total  Beports  on  Persons 

12.6 

IU.6 

11.9 

10.5 

12.6 

12.2 

8.9 

1  Person 

.2 

— 

.2 

.8 

1.6 

_ 

2  Persons 

k.e 

«*.3 

5.0 

3.U 

2.1 

5'k 

7.7 

3  Persons 

3.»< 

3.5 

3.»» 

3.0 

5.8 

3.U 

k  Persons 

2.U 

3.2 

2.2 

2.5 

1.6 

2.3 

_ 

5  Persons 

1.0 

1.7 

.7 

l.C 

.9 

.. 

6  Persons  and  over 

.8 

1.9 

.>l 

.8 

•? 

.2 

1.2 
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TABLE   22d 

ffoaber  aad  P^rcentai^  IHstrlbatlon  of  Income  Earners.  Included  In  the  Saaple, 
fforkin«r  in  Uazihatt&n,  Below  lUtta  Street,  and  Liying  in  Brooklyn 


By  Incoae  Status,  aad  Principal  Incoae  Earner,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sex.  by  Teaure.  and 
Baated  by  ^rpe  of  Structure,  by  Monthly  Bent  Plus  Transportation  Cost  Groins. and  Otbsr 
Than  Single  Psaily.  Bented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Muaber  of  Persons  in  the  Taaily  Unit 


m 


Total  No. 
of  Incoae 

Nuaber  of 

Incoae  Earners  LlTing  in  Area 

I  by  Incoae  Status 

Mot 

Principal 

Principal  Incoae  Earner 

Earners 

LlTlng  In 

Area 

Principal 
Incoae 
Earner 

Incoae 
Earner 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  Status 

SlMtll 

1  by  Sex 

Married  by  Sex 

Male 

Peaale 

Male 

Peaale 

Total  Vuaber  of  Incoae  Earners 

3.235 

872 

2.363 

U12 

376 

I.U73 

102 

Ko  Reuort  on  Tenure 

55 

lU 

Ul 

12 

13 

12 

U 

Oaaed 

837 

302 

535 

103 

96 

326 

10 

Banned 

2.3U3 

^•56 

1.787 

297 

267 

1.135 

88 

Single  Faally-Total 

232 

67 

165 

36 

21 

99 

9 

Mo  Berort  on  Pent* 

Ik 

5 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

Less  than  $50.00 

121 

2U 

97 

19 

13 

58 

7 

$50.00  and  OTer 

97 

38 

59 

12 

7 

'? 

1 

Other  Than  Single  Faally-Total 

2.111 

U89 

1.622 

261 

2kk 

1.036 

79 

Vo  Beport  on  Rent* 

81 

37 

UU 

15 

11 

lU 

U 

Total  Beports  on  Rent* 

2.030 

U52 

1.578 

2U6 

235 

1.022 

75 

Less  tnan  $20.00 

26 

6 

20 

6 

9 

U 

1 

$20.no  to  29.99 

235 

«»5 

190 

53 

27 

95 

15 

30.00  to  39.99 

551 

92 

U59 

70 

71 

299 

19 

UO.OO  to  U9.99 

nk 

153 

561 

65 

7k 

395 

27 

50.00  to  59.99 

315 

87 

228 

39 

y* 

1U6 

9 

60.00  to  7U.99 

lUl 

U9 

92 

9 

19 

62 

2 

75.00  to  99-99 

U2 

17 

25 

2 

1 

20 

2 

100.00  and  OTsr 

6 

3 

3 

2 

__ 

1 

«. 

Total  $50  aad  over 

50U 

15S 

3U8 

52 

5U 

229 

13 

lo  Berort  on  Persons 

... 

Total  Becorts  on  Persoas 

«50U 

1S6 

3U8 

52 

5U 

229 

13 

1  Person 

lU 

lU 

7 

7 

2  Per eons 

1»*5 

35 

110 

12 

15 

80 

3 

3  Persons 

1U5 

37 

108 

13 

11 

79 

5 

U  Persons 

93 

37 

^6 

9 

9 

36 

2 

5  Persons 

69 

31 

38 

5 

7 

2U 

2 

6  Persons  aad  over 

38 

16 

22 

6 

5 

10 

1 

pnCDTT 

Total  Vuaber  of  lacoae  larners 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■0  Beport  on  Tenure 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2.9 

3.5 

.s 

3.9 

Owned 

25.9 

3U.6 

22.7 

25.0 

25.5 

22.1 

9.8 

Baated 

72.  U 

63.8 

75.6 

72.1 

71.0 

77.1 

86.3 

Slagle  Paaily-Total 

7-1 

7.7 

7.0 

8.7 

5.6 

6.7 

8.8 

Ro  Report  on  Beat* 

.k 

.5 

.U 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

1.0 

Uss  thu  $50.00 

3.7 

2.8 

U.l 

U.6 

3.5 

3.9 

6.8 

$50.00  and  OTer 

3.0 

U.U 

2.5 

2.9 

^•? 

2.7 

1.0 

Other  Ttmn  Slafle  Psaily- Total 

66.3 

56.1 

(a.i 

63.U 

65.U 

70. U 

77.5 

Ho  Reoort  on  Rent* 

2.5 

U.2 

1.8 

3.7 

2.9 

1.0 

3-9 

Total  Reports  on  Rent* 

62.8 

51.9 

66.8 

59.7 

62.5 

69.U 

73.6 

Less  thaa  $20.00 

.8 

.7 

.8 

l.U 

iX 

.3 

l.d 

$20.00  to  29.99 

7.3 

5.2 

8.1 

12.9 

7.2 

6.U 

1U.7 

30.00   to  39.99 

17.0 

10.6 

I9.U 

17.0 

I8.9 

20.3 

18.6 

>JO.O0  to  >»9.99 

22.1 

17.5 

23.8 

15.8 

19.7 

26.8 

26.5 

50.00  to  59.99 

9.7 

10.0 

9.6 

9.5 

9.0 

9.9 

S.8 

60.00  to  7U.99 

U.U 

5.6 

3.9 

2.1 

5.1 

u.2 

2.9 

75.00  to  99.09 

1.3 

2.0 

1.1 

•  5 

.2 

l.U 

2.0 

100.00  and  orer 

.2 

.3 

.1 

•5 

... 

.1 

__ 

Total  $50  and  OTer 

15.6 

17.9 

1U.7 

12.6 

15.3 

15.6 

12.8 

No  Report  on  Persons 

— 

■~ 

— 

-. 

— 



„ 

Total  Rerorts  on  Persons 

15.6 

17.9 

lk.7 

12.6 

l»*.3 

15.6 

12.8 

1  Person 

.k 

~ 

.6 

1.7 

1.9 

-_ 

— _ 

2  Persons 

^•5 

U.O 

U.7 

2.9 

3-9 

-5.»* 

2.9 

3  Persons 

'♦•5 

U.2 

U.6 

3.2 

2.9 

5.U 

»*.9 

U  Persons                  , 

2.9 

U.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.U 

2.5 

2.0 

5  Persons 

2.1 

3.6 

1.6 

1.2 

l.Q 

1.6 

2.0 

6  Persons  and  orer 

1.2 

1.9 

.9 

l.U 

1.3 

.7 

1.0 

*Rent  Refers  to  Monthly  Rent  Plus  ATsrage  Monthly  Transportation  Cost 

Sourest  Questlonalre  Saople.  BoTeaber  1938         Federal  Housing  Adaialstratlon 

Analysis  of  Deaand  for  Apartaents  la     SlTlslon  of  Icoaomics  aad  Statlstlca 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
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TABLE  22e 

loaber  and  Percantaga  Slatrlbutlon  of  Income  Samara,  Ineiudad  In  tha  Saapla. 
fforklne  in  Manhattan ,  Below  lUth  Street,  and  UtIbc  In  lev  Jaraay 

By  Inco«e  Statue,  and  Principal  Incoae  lamer,  by  Marital  Statue,  by  Sex,  by  Temira,  and 

Banted  by  Type  of  Stmcture,  by  Monthly  Bent  Plua  Traneportation  Coat  Oroupe,  and  Other 

Than  Slnfla  TMlly,  Bented  at  ^0.00  or  More,  by  luaber  of  Pereona  In  the  Paaily  Unit 


'I 


il 


Mi. 


iW 


li 


il 


Total  lo. 
of  Incoaa 

loaber  of  I 

ncoae  lamer  ■  Lirin^ 

.  In  Area 

b7  Incoa< 

'  Statoa 

Hot 

Principal 

Princ 

ipal  Inccae  Earner 

Xamara 

LlTlnc  in 

Area 

Principad 
Incoaa 
lamer 

Incoae 

Barner 

TOTAL 

» 

gr  Marital 

Statue 

Single  by  Sex    | 

Married 

by  Sex 

yale 

Taaala 

Male 

Peaale 

Total  KuBber  of  Incoae  lamera 

2.510 

767 

1.7H3 

195 

196 

1.300 

5? 

No  Baport  on  Tanure 

UU 

11 

33 

7 

5 

19 

2 

Owned 

1.180 

388 

792 

92 

9U 

592 

lU 

Bented 

1.2S6 

368 

918 

96 

V 

669 

36 

Sincle  TMily- Total 

386 

9« 

288 

22 

Ik 

2U5 

3 

Ho  Betort  on  Bent* 

2U 

19 

5 

1 

1 

3 

— 

Leaa  than  $^0.00 

166 

2; 

132 

ik 

10 

106 

2 

$50.00  and  OTer 

196 

151 

7 

3 

lUo 

1 

Other  Than  Sincle  Ta«lly-ToUl 

900 

270 

S30 

7U 

n 

UltO 

33 

No  Baport  on  Bent* 

\l 

23 

18 

6 

u 

8 

— 

Total  Beporta  on  Bent* 

85? 

2U7 

612 

68 

79 

U32 

33 

Leas  than  $20.00 

% 

8 

18 

2 

3 

3 

10 

$20.00  to  29.99 

78 

23 

55 

10 

6 

30 

9 

30.00  to  39.99 

186 

36 

150 

13 

30 

102 

I 

UO.OO  to  49.99 

290 

91 

199 

2U 

17 

15U 

50.00  to  59.99 

175 

51 

12U 

12 

13 

95 

k 

60.00  to  7'».99 

85 

32 

53 

6 

9 

37 

1 

75.00  to  99.99 

'I 

k 

11 

1 

1 

9 

— 

100.00  and  orar 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Total  $50  and  OTer 

279 

89 

190 

19 

23 

lUj 

5 

lo  Barjorta  on  Pereona 

Total  Reporta  on  Pereona 

279 

89 

190 

19 

23 

1U3 

5 

1  Per eon 

3 

3 

3 

2  Pereone 

115 

26 

89 

5 

10 

73 

1 

3  Pereona 

88 

29 

59 

U 

5 

U6 

>> 

U  Peraone 

3« 

lU 

2U 

3 

3 

18 

— 

5  Pereone 

22 

10 

12 

2 

5 

5 

— 

6  Pereona  and  orer 

13 

10 

3 

2 

~ 

1 

— 

PSBCXBT 

Total  BoBber  of  Incoaa  laraera 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

IX.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  Baport  on  Tenure 

1.8 

i.U 

1.9 

3.6 

2.5 

1.5 

3.8 

Owned 

U7.O 

50.6 

»»5.>» 

U7.2 

U8.0 

45.5 

26.9 

Bented 

51.2 

U8.0 

52.7 

U9.2 

U9.5 

53.0 

69,3 

Single  Paaily-Total 

15.>» 

12.S 

16.5 

11.3 

7.1 

19.2 

58 

No  Beport  on  Bant* 

1.0 

U 

.2 

•5 

.5 

.2 

Lest  than  $50.00 

6.6 

7.6 

7.2 

5.1 

8.2 

3.9 

$50.00  and  OTer 

7.« 

5.9 

8.7 

3.6 

.^•? 

10.8 

*^' 

Other  Than  Single  family-Total 

35.8 

35.2 

36.2 

37.9 

k2.k 

33.8 

633 

No  Beport  on  Bent* 

1.6 

3.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.1 

.6 

Total  Beporta  on  Bent* 

3U.2 

32.2 

35.1 

3U.9 

U0.3 

33.2 

6?-? 

Leaa  than  $20.00 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

.2 

193 

$20.00  to  29.99 

3.1 

3.0 

3.2 

5.2 

3.1 

2.3 

17.3 

30.00  to  39.99 

7.>* 

U.7 

8.6 

6.7 

15.3 

7.8 

9.6 

UO.OO  to  U9.99 

11.6 

11.9 

ll.U 

12.3 

8.7 

11.'9 

7.7 

50.00  to  59.99 

7.0 

6.6 

7.1 

6.2 

6.6 

7.3 

7.7 

60.00  to  7'*'99 

3.'* 

k.Z 

3.1 

3.0 

4.6 

2.8 

1.9 

75.00  to  99.99 

.6 

.5 

.6 

•5 

.5 

.7 

— 

100.00  and  orer 

.1 

.3 

.1 

~ 

— 

.2 

~ 

Total  $50  and  OTer 

11.1 

U.6 

10.9 

9.7 

11.7 

U.O 

9.6 

lo  Beuort  on  Pereona 

_ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Beporta  on  Peraone 

11.1 

11.6 

10.9 

9.7 

11.7 

11.0 

9.6 

1  Par BOB 

.1 

-. 

.2 

1.5 

>- 

— 

~ 

2  PeraoBS 

H.6 

3.»» 

5.1 

2.6 

5.0 

5.6 

1.9 

3  Peraoaa 

3.5 

3.8 

3.»» 

2.1 

2.6 

3.5 

7.7 

k  Pereona 

1.5 

1.8 

l.U 

1.5 

1-5 

l.U 

— 

5  Pereona 

.9 

1.3 

.6 

1.0 

2.6 

.u 

— 

6  Peraone  and  orar 

.5 

1.3 

.2 

1.0 

~ 

.1 

-" 

*Bant  Bafara  to  Monthly  Bant  Pl«a  Average  Monthly  Tranaportation  Coat 

Soureat  Qoaationaire  Saapla,  Hoyaaber  1938         Pedaral  Houeing  AdBlnlatration 


Analyale  of  Seaand  for  Apartaenta  In 
tha  Lower  Zaat  Side  of  Manhattan 


DlTleion  of  Kconoaiea  and  Statlatiea 
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TABLE  22f 

a 

VuBber  and  Percentage  Siatrlbutlon  of  Incoae  Bamere,  Included  In  tha  Saapla, 
fforklne  in  Manhattan,  Below  lUth  Street,  and  Liring  in  Suburban  New  Tork 

1^  Incoae  Statue,  and  Principal  Income  Bamer,  by  Marital  Stat<ia.  by  Sex,  by  Tenure,  and 

Bented  by  Type  of  Structure,  by  Monthly  Bant  Plua  Tranaportation  Coat  Oroupe,  and  Other 

Than  Single  Taaily,  Bented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Vuaber  of  Pereone  in  the  Paally  Unit 


S  :. 


Total  No. 
of  Income 

Ruaber  of 

[ncoae  lamere  LlTlng  in  Area  by  Incoae  Statu* 

Not 

Principal 

Principal  Income  larner 

lamer  a 

LlTlng  In 

Area 

Principal 
Incoae 
lamer 

Incoae 

Earner 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  Statue 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

by  Sex 

Uale 

Taaale 

Wale 

Female 

Total  loabar  of  Incoaa  lamera 

1.770 

417 

1.353 

13»* 

105 

1,091 

23 

■0  Baport  on  Tanoro 

31 

12 

19 

6 

10 

— 

Owned 

969 

234 

735 

73 

46 

604 

12 

Banted 

770 

171 

599 

58 

53 

477 

11 

SlBcla  raaily>-Total 

318 

80 

238 

21 

13 

201 

3 

Bo  Baport  on  Bant* 

27 

13 

14 

2 

9 

Loaa  than  $50.00 

116 

21 

95 

7 

79 

— 

$50.00  and  orar 

17«5 

46 

129 

4 

113 

3 

Other  Than  SlncO-e  Taally-Total 

4^2 

91 

361 

37 

40 

276 

8 

■0  Baport  on  Bant* 

29 

7 

22 

5 

10 

1 

Total  Baporta  on  Bant* 

423 

84 

339 

31 

35 

266 

7 

Leaa  thra  $20.00 

5 

1 

4 

3 

— 

$20.00  to  29.99 

26 

4 

22 

1 

14 

1 

30.00  to  39.99 

83 

10 

73 

3 

11 

57 

2 

ttO.OO  to  49.99 

131 

27 

104 

16 

80 

1 

50.00  to  59.99 

82 

25 

57 

5 

46 

1 

60.00  to  74.99 

57 

11 

46 

5 

2 

37 

2 

75.00  to  99.99 

30 

4 

26 

2 

— 

24 

— 

100.00  and  over 

9 

2 

7 

2 

— 

■5 

— 

Total  $50  and  over 

178 

42 

136 

14 

7 

112 

3 

lo  Baport  on  Peraona 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Total  Baporta  on  Peraona 

177 

42 

135 

13 

7 

112 

3 

1  Pareon 

4 

... 

k 

1 

2  Peraona 

73 

13 

60 

3 

5? 

— 

3  Peraona 
H  Peraona 

51 

9 

42 

1 

36 

2 

25 

9 

16 

— 

1 

^5 

— 

5  Peraona 

16 

8 

8 

— 

6 

1 

6  Paraona  and  orer 

8 

3 

5 

1 

3 

~ 

pxBcnrr 

Total  loabar  of  Incoaa  lamera 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lo  Baport  on  Teaora 

1.8 

2.9 

1.4 

2.2 

5.7 

•9 

— - 

Owned 

54.7 

4l!o 

5»».3 

5»».5 

43.8 

55.4 

52.4 

Bra  tad 

43.5 

44.3 

43.3 

50.  s 

43.7 

47.6 

Single  rwily-Total 

18.0 

19.2 

17.6 

15.7 

12.4 

18. U 

13.0 

lo  Baport  on  Bant* 

1.5 

3.1 

1.0 

2.3 

1.9 

.8 

— 

Leaa  than  $50.00 

6.6 

5.0 

7.0 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

— 

$50.00  and  OTer 

9.9 

11. 1 

9.6 

6.7 

38 

10.4 

13.0 

Other  Than  Single  Pally-Total 

25.5 

21.8 

26.7 

27.6 

38.1 

25-3 

34.b 

lo  Baport  on  Bent* 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

4.5 

4.8 

.9 

»*.3 

Total  Beporta  on  B«Bt* 

23.9 

20.1 

25.1 

23.1 

33.3 

24.4 

30.3 

Leaa  than  $20.00 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.7 

.3 

— 

$20.00  to  29.99 

1.5 

.9 

1.6 

»».5 

.9 

1.3 

4.3 

30.00  to  39.99 

4.7 

2.4 

5.4 

2.2 

10.5 

5.2 

8.7 

40.00  to  49.99 

7.4 

6.5 

7.7 

5.3 

\l 

7.3 

4.3 

50.00  to  59.99 

4.6 

6.0 

4.2 

3.7 

4.2 

4.3 

60.00  to  74.99 

3.2 

2.6 

3.>* 

3.7 

1.9 

3.4 

8.7 

75.00  to  99.99 

1.7 

1.0 

1.9 

1.5 

— 

2.2 

— 

100.00  and  OTor 

.5 

.5 

.5 

1.5 

— 

.5 

— 

total  $50  and  oTor 

10.0 

10.1 

10.0 

lO.U 

b.b 

16. 5 

13.0 

lo  Beport  on  Pereone 

— 

— 

— 

.? 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Beporta  on  Peraona 

10.0 

10.1 

10.0 

9-7 

6.6 

10.3 

13.0 

1  Pareon 

.2 

— 

•3 

2.2 

.9 

— 

— 

2  Paraona 

4.1 

3.1 

4.4 

3.7 

2.9 

4.8 

— 

3  Peraoaa 

2.9 

2.2 

3.1 

2.2 

.9 

3.3 

8.7 

4  Pereona 

1.4 

2.2 

1.2 

.— 

.9 

1.4 

— 

5  Pereone 

.9 

1.9 

.6 

.7 

— 

.5 

»».3 

6  Peraoaa  and  OTar 

.5 

.7 

.4 

•  7 

.9 

.3 

— 

*laat  Bafara  to  Monthly  Brat  Pl«a  Ararage  Monthly  Truaportation  Coat 

Soureai  ^ationalra  Sa^la.  loToabar  I938         Pederal  Bouaing  Adaialatntloa 
Analyale  of  Seaand  for  Apartaente  la 
tha  Lower  laat  Side  of  Naabattaa 
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APPENDIX   I 


TABLE  23 

loatwr  and  Percsntegs  Dtstrllntion  of  Incoa*  Bu-odrs,  Inelodad  In  th*  Saapla,  Vtoriclnc  In  IUiih%tt«n, 
▲tere  lUth  Street,  aad  Llrlng  ia  the  few  Tork-Eortbern  lev  Jeraej  Itetropolltaa  Area 

By  Incose  Statue,  and  Principal  IncoBa  Caraer,  V  tfarital  Status,  by  Sex.  by  Tcnare,  and 

Banted  by  Type  of  Structure,  bjr  Monthly  Bent  Plus  Transportation  Cost  Oroups,  and  Other 

Than  Single  raally,  Rented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Sosber  of  Persons  In  the  fsBlly  Unit 


II! 


II 


li 

III!. 


I  !  '< 


Total  Co. 
of  Incoa» 

I^l■ber  of 

laeoaa  laraers  Lirlng  in  Area 

by  Ineoac  Statue 

Hot 

Mneipal 

Principal  Incoae  laraer 

Saraers 

UTlng  ia 

Area 

Principal 
Incoae 
Xaraer 

laeoaa 
Xamcr 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  SUtua 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married  by  Sex 

Male 

Peaale 

Male 

Teoale 

Totcl  HuBber  of  Ineoae  Saraers 

10.662 

6.173 

U.>«9 

70»» 

1,206 

1.998 

581 

Bo  Berort  on  Tenure 

391 

227 

16U 

Ul 

U5 

55 

23 

Owned 

2.322 

l,m 

8U8 

127 

209 

k6t 

UU 

Rented 

7.9U9 

U.U72 

.    3.U77 

536 

9« 

I.U75 

51U 

Single  Paaily- Total 

789 

UlO 

379 

U 

Q 

230 

Ul 

Bo  Report  on  Rent* 

bh 

U8 

18 

6 

.^ 

9 

3 

Less  than  $50.00 

273 

ikz 

131 

39 

2k 

kl 

21 

$50.00  end  OTer 

U50 

220 

230 

a 

18 

17U 

17 

Other  Than  Single  PasilywTotal 

7.160 

U.062 

3.098 

U70 

910 

I.2U5 

U73 

Bo  Report  on  Bent* 

.  391 

2X6 

1^ 

31 

66 

36 

12 

Total  Reports  on  Bent* 

6.769 

3. 816 

2.953 

U39 

84U 

1.209 

U61 

Lees  than  $20.00 

87 

39 

ii 

18 

19 

5 

6  ■ 

$20.00  to  29.99 

582 

268 

31U 

63 

116 

89 

U6 

30.00  to  39*99 

1,511 

750 

761 

109 

227 

292 

133 

UO.OO  to  U9.99 

2.056 

1,160 

896 

118 

235 

382 

161 

50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7»*.99 

1.202 
771 

7U9 
U90 

i*53 
281 

l\ 

IU2 
77 

196 
12k 

60 
37 

75.00  to  99.99 

3« 

253 

135 

2U 

2k 

76 

11 

100.00  and  OTer 

172 

107 

6<> 

9 

k 

U»5 

7 

Total  $50  and  orer 

2.533 

1.599 

934 

131 

2k»7 

kkl 

115 

Ho  Report  on  Persons 

36 

31 

5 

k 

1 

_« 

Total  Retorts  on  Persons 

2.897 

1.^68 

929 

127 

2U6 

kkl 

115 

1  Person 

105 

17 

88 

36 

U6 

1 

5 

2  Persons 

7U5 

397 

3^8 

30 

5 

a2 

51 

3  Persons 

U90 

280 

210 

21 

109 

26 

U  Persoos 

513 

366 

l'»7 

21 

33 

7k 

19 

5  Fcrscnc 

5^ 

279 

66 

9 

25 

23 

9 

6  Persons  and  OTer 

299 

229 

70 

10 

33 

22 

5 

PBHCBHT 

Total  Boaber  of  Incoae  Bamers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bo  Bwport  on  Tenure 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

5.8 

3.7 

2.8 

U.c 

Cimed 

21.8 

23.9 

18. 9 

18.0 

17.3 

23.U 

7.5 

Rented 

7U.K 

72.U 

77.S 

76.2 

79.0 

73.8 

88.5 

Sinxle  PMDily- Total 

7.U 

6.6 

8.5 

9.U 

3.5 

11.5 

7.1 

Bo  Beport  on  Bent* 

.6 

.7 

X 

.9 

X 

•5 

Leas  than  $50.00 

2.6 

2.3 

2.9 

5.5 

2.0 

2.k 

3.6 

$50.00  and  over 

U.2 

3.6 

3.1 

3.0 

l.e 

8.? 

-  2.9 

Other  Than  Single  P»lly-Total 

67.1 

65.8 

69.d 

66.8 

75.^ 

62.} 

«i.^ 

No  Report  on  Bent* 

3.6 

4.0 

3.2 

>*.3 

5.5 

1.8 

5.1 

Total  Rerorta  on  Rent* 

63.5 

61.8 

6^.8 

62.5 

70.0 

60.5 

79.3 

Leas  than  $20.00 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

2,1 

1.6 

.2 

1.0 

$20.00  to  29.99 

5.5 

u.u 

7.0 

9.0 

9.6 

U.5 

7.9 

30.00  to  39.99 

lU.2 

12.2 

17.0 

15.5 

18.8 

IU.6 

22.9 

UO.CO   to  U9.99 

19.3 

18.8 

20.0 

16.8 

19.5 

19.1 

27.7 

50.00  to  59.99 

11.3 

12.1 

10.1 

7.8 

11.8 

9.8 

10.3 

6.U 

60.00  to  7'».99 

7.2 

7.9 

6.3 

6.1 

6.U 

6.2 

75.00  to  99.99 

3.7 

k.l 

3.0 

3.5 

2.0 

3.8 

1.9 

100.00  aad  OTsr 

1.6 

1.7 

i.u 

1.2 

.3 

2.3 

_    1.2 

Total  $50  and  over 

23.8 

25.8 

20.8 

18.6 

20.5 

22.1 

.      19.8 

Bo  Report  on  Persons 

.3 

.U 

.1 

.6 

.1 

_„ 

Total  Reports  on  Persons 

23.5 

25.U 

20.7 

18.0 

20. U 

22.1 

.    19.8 

1  Person 

1.0 

.3 

2.0 

5.1 

3.8 

.9 

2  Peraona 

7.0 

6.U 

7.8 

»*.3 

U.6 

10.6 

8.6 

3  Peraona 

U.6 

U.5 

U.7 

3.0 

»*.5 

5.5 

U.5 

k  Peraona 

k.o 

5.9 

3.3 

3.0 

2.7 

3.7 

3.2 

5  Peraona 

3.2 

U.5 

l.U 

1.2 

2.1 

1.2 

1.5 

6  Per eons  and  over 

2.8 

3.7 

1.5 

l.U 

2.7 

1.1 

,..,.  -5 

*Rent  Refera  to  Monthly  Rent  Plua  Arerage  Monthly  Traaeportation  Coat 

Source:     ^aestionalre  Sanple,  EoTcnber  1938  Federal  Houalng  Aduilalatnitloa 

Analyaia  of  Demand  for  Apartaente  ia  Diriaion  of  Icon^mlca  and  Statietics 
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TABLE  23a 
laaber  aad  Percentage  Diatribution  of  Incoae  Bamera.  Included  In  the  Sa^le, 
Working  in  Manhattan,  AboTe  lUth  Street,  and  Living  in  Manhattan 

Bgr  Iflcoae  Status,  and  Principal  Incoae  Samer.  by  Marital  Statue,  by  Sex,  by  Tenure,  aad 

Banted  by  ^rpe  of  Structure,  by  Monthly  Bent  Plue  Tranaportation  Coat  Oroupa,  aid  Other 

Than  Single  Paaily.  Rented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Vuaoer  of  Peraona  in  the  Paaily  Unit 


Total  Bo. 
of  Incoae 

Huaber  of 

[acoae  laraers  Liriag  in  Area 

by  Incoae  Statue 

Hot 

Principal 

Priacipal  Incoae  learner 

Xaraere 

LiTing  in 

Area 

Principal 
Incoae 
Saraer 

Incoae 

Saraer 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  Status 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

I  by  Sex 

Male 

Peaale 

Male 

/eaale 

Total  faaber  of  Incoae  Saraera 

2.8IU 

I.5U3 

1,271 

265 

U53 

377 

176 

Bo  Beoort  on  Teaura 

110 

55 

55 

21 

15 

13 

6 

0«aed 

,75 

U8 

27 

5 

15 

5 

2 

Beated 

2.629 

l.UUo 

1.189 

23? 

U23 

359 

168 

Siagle  Paaily-Total 

75 

3? 

36 

16 

5 

10 

5 

Bo  Berort  on  Bent* 

8 

h 

% 

2 

2 

Lata  than  $50.00 

3>» 

lU 

20 

10 

3 

U 

3 

$50.00  and  orer 

33 

21 

12 

U 

2 

u 

2    _ 

Other  Than  Siagle  Paally-Total 

2.55«i 

l.UOl 

1.153 

223 

U18 

3U9 

163 : 

Bo  Report  on  Beat* 

181 

107 

7^ 

18 

Ul 

12 

3 

Total  Becorta  on  Bent* 

2.373 

.  1.29U 

1.079 

205 

377 

337 

160 

Leaa  than  $20.00 

63 

26 

37 

lii 

lU 

i 

5 

$20.00  to  29.99 

312 

lUU 

168 

37 

75 

3U 

22 

30.00  to  39.99 

U88 

252 

236 

U3 

82 

71 

UO 

UO.OO  to  U9.99 

530 

279 

251 

Ul 

82 

83 

^ 

50.00  to  59.99 

368 

209 

159 

25 

66 

U9 

19 

60.00  to  7U.99 

283 

168 

115 

20 

Uo 

38 

17 

75.00  to  99.99 

205 

13U 

71 

18 

15 

31 

7 

100.00  and  OTer 

I2U 

82 

U2 

-  7 

3 

27 

S  . 

Total  $50  and  over 

980 

'593 

387 

70 

12U 

lUs 

U«    . 

Bo  Baport  on  Pereons 

23 

20 

3 

3 

1 

Total  Reports  on  Persons  . 

q«»6 

«571 

38^ 

.        .67 

123 

lUs 

^U8 

1  Person 

86 

lU 

72 

31 

38 

3 

2  Peraona 

375 

198 

177 

16 

Uo 

97 

22 

3  Peraona 

161 

lOU 

S 

8 

21 

20 

8 

U  Peraona 

150 

108 

6 

11 

17 

8 

5  Peraona 

101 

8U 

17 

2 

5 

6 

k 

6  Pereons  and  over 

83 

65 

18 

2 

8 

5. 

3 

PBBCBBT 

Total  Bdaber  of  Incoae  laraers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  ^ 

100(0 

■0  Beport  on  Tenure 

3.9 

3.6 

U.3 

7.9 

3.3 

3.U 

3.U 

Owned 

2.7 

3.1 

2.1 

1.9 

3.3 

1.3 

1.1 

Beated 

93.U 

93.3 

93.6 

90.2 

93.U 

9^.3.. 

..9S.'5 

Siagle  Paaily-Total 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

6.0 

1.1 

2.7 

2.8 

Ho  Herort  on  Bent* 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.7 

_ 

.5 

_« 

Leas  than  $50.00 

1.2 

.9 

1.6 

3.8 

.7 

1.1 

1*7 

$50.00  and  OTer 

1.2 

l.U 

.9 

1.5 

.U 

1.1 

l.l  . 

Other  Than  Siagle  Paaily-Total 

90.7 

90.8 

90.8 

8U.2 

92.3 

92.6 

92.7 

Bo  Bet)ort  on  Bent* 

6.U 

6.9 

5.9 

6.8 

9.1 

3.2 

1.7 

Total  Report a  on  Beat* 

8U.3 

83.9 

8U.9 

77.U 

83-2 

89.U 

91.0 

Leas  than  $20.00 

2.2 

1.7 

2.9 

5.3 

3.0 

1.1 

2.8 

$20.00  to  29.99 

11.1 

9.3 

13.2 

lU.O 

16.6 

9.0 

12.5 

30.00  to  39.99 

I7.U 

16.3 

18.6 

16.2 

18.1 

18.8 

22.8 

Uo.oo  to  U9.99 

18.8 

18.1 

19.8 

15.5 

18.1 

22.0 

25.6 

50.00  to  59.99 

13.1 

13.6 

12.5 

9.U 

IU.6 

13.0 

10.8 

60.00  to  7U.99 

10.1 

10.9 

9.0 

7.6 

8.8 

10.1 

9.7 

75.00  to  99.99 

7.2 

8.7 

5.6 

6.8 

3.3 

8.2 

U.O 

100.00  and  orer 

U.U 

5.3 

3.3 

2.6 

.7 

7.2 

2.8 

Total  $50  and  OTer 

3U.8 

38.5 

30.U 

26. U 

27.U 

38.5 

27.3 

Bo  Beport  on  Persons 

.8 

1.3 

.2 

1.1 

.2 

Total  Banerts  on  Persons 

3U.O 

37.2 

30.2 

25-3 

27.2 

38-5 

27.3 

1  Person 

3.1 

.9 

5.7 

11. r 

8.U 

1.7 

2  Persons 

13.3 

12.8 

lU.O 

6.8 

8.9 

25. 8 

12.5 

3  Persons 
U  Persons 

5.7 

6.8 

U.5 

3.0 

U.6 

5.3 

U.6 

5.3 

7.0 

3.3 

2.2 

2.U 

U.5 

U.6 

5  Persons 

3.6 

5.5 

1.3 

.8 

1.1 

1.6 

2.2 

6  Persons  and  over 

3.0 

U.2 

l.U 

.S 

l.S 

1.3 

1.7 

•Bent  Befers  to  Monthly  Rent  Plus  ATSrage  Monthly 

Source:  Questloorlre  Sanple,  Uoreaber  1938 

Analysis  of  Oeaand  for  Apartments  ia 
the  Lower  Bast  Side  of  )>teLnhattaa 


Transportation  Cost 

Federal  Eousing  Adalnistratioa 
Dlrl^lon  of  Economics  and  Statistic* 
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TABLE  23b 
luBl>«r  and  Pere«nt«<e  Distribution  of  IneoM  E«m«rt.  Inolalad  la  tii« 
fforklnc  in  Manhattan.  ktor»  lUth  Streat,  and  LlTlac  la  Broax 


■pia. 


By  Incoaa  Statua,  and  Principal  Incona  Samar,  by  Marital  Stataa,   by  Sex,  by  Tanorr,  and 

Banted  by  Typa  of  Structura,  by  Koathly  H«nt  Plus  Traaaportatloa  Ooat  Oroopa,  and  Other 

Tnaa  Single  Pnmlly,  Hantad  at  $50.00  or  Mora,  by  Bomber  of  PersoDa  la  th«  Folly  Oclt 


f     ' 


I' 


I 

I 


III 


Total  lb. 
of  laooaa 

lOBber  of 

[ncoae  Earners  Livlai 

In  Ar«R 

by  Ineoa* 

t  Statue 

lot 

Principal 

Principal  Iccoor  Ivimei 

Zaraers 

LlTlag  IB 

Area 

Prlaelpal 
Ineoae 
laraar 

Ineoae 
lamer 

TOTAL 

by  Mnrita] 

L  Stntno 

Single 

V  Sex 

Uarried 

by  Sex 

Uale 

Feaaio 

I2«le 

Veanlc 

fotAl  VoBbar  of  Ineoae  Sanarc 

1.559 

972 

587 

73 

190 

230 

?5     . 

to  Renort  on  Taaura 

53 

30 

13 

1 

5 

U 

3 

Ovned 

1U6 

110 

30 

,3 

21 

11 

1 

Rar.ted 

1.370 

832 

538 

^? 

I6U 

215 

90    , 

Slncla  7«lly-Total 

**? 

32 

13 

i 

U 

5 

— 

Ro  Baport  on  Rant* 

h 

5 

I 

1 

— 

"* 

Less  than  $^0.00 

19 

12 

7 

1 

3 

3 

"~ 

$50.00  and  OTsr 

20 

15 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Other  Than  Single  Faally- Total 

1.325 

800 

525 

65 

160 

210 

^  - 

Ho  Reoort  on  Rant* 

60 

38 

22 

5 

8 

& 

3 

Total  Reports- on  Rant* 

1.265 

762 

503 

60 

152 

20U 

87 

Las*  than  120.00 

u 

2 

2 

1 

I 

— 

— 

$20.00  to  29.99 

53 

15 

38 

U 

8 

\l 

7 

30.00  to  39.99 

U81 

139 

172 

18 

U9 

67 

58 

UO.OO  to  U9.99 

295 

186 

25 

55 

77 

29 

50.00  to  59.99 

2U5 

178 

67 

8 

23 

28 

8 

60.00  to  ^.99 

75.00  to  99.99 

100.00  and  orer 

127 

99 

28 

3 

12 

9 

U 

37 

29 

8 

1 

3 

3 

1 

7 

5 

2 

"— 

1 

-.  1.. 

Total  $50  and  OTor 

kli 

311 

105 

12 

39 

Ul 

13 

Vo  Report  on  Person* 

2    ■ 

2 

— 

^« 

— 

— 

Total  Report*  on  Parsoai 

>»1U 

309 

105 

12 

39 

Ul 

13 

1  Paraon 

.. 

-• 

— 

— 

••• 

-" 

2  Percons 

36 

21 

15 

1 

2 

9 

3 

3  Peraona 

75 

uu 

31 

1 

lU 

12 

U 

U  Paraona 

127 

101 

26 

5 

6 

'i 

2 

5  Peraon* 

100 

81 

19 

2 

10 

3 

6  Pereoas  and  over 

76 

62 

lU 

3 

7 

3 

1 

proci!inf 

Total  VoMbtr  ofLlaeaaa  lamart 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100<0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ho  Resort  tfS  I«Baf« 

2.7 

3.1 

2.2 

l.U 

2.6" 

1.7 

3.2' 

0«n«d 

9.»» 

11.3 

6.1 

U.1 

11.1 

U.8 

1.1 

Ranted 

«r.9 

85.6 

91.7 

.9U.5 

86.3 

93.5. 

95.7,. 

Single  Taailly-Total 

2.9 

3.3 

2.2 

,5.5 

2.1 

2.2 

— . 

Ho  Ra{iort  on  Rent* 

.4 

.5 

.1 

1*U 

— 

— 

«•« 

Lea*  than  $50.00 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

l.U 

1.6 

1-3 

— 

$50.00  mid  d^er 

1.3 

1.6 

.9.. 

2.7 

•5 

•9 

Other  Than  Single  PaBlly-Total 

85.0. 

82.3 

89.5 

.  i9.o 

■  "ik,2 

91.3 

95-L. 

Ho  Rettort  on  Rent* 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

b.i 

U.2 

2.b 

3.1 

Total  Hufiorta  on  Rent*,.. 

81.2 

78. U 

..85.7 

.82.2 

80.0 

88.7  . 

92.6 

Less  than  $20.00 

.3 

.2 

'3 

l.U 

.•5 

— 

— 

$20.00  to  29.99 

3.»» 

1.5 

6.5 

25:1 

U.2 

8.3 

7.5 

p.oo  to  39«99 

19.9 

1»»«3 

29.3 

25.8 

29.1 

40.5 

UO.OO  to  U9.99 

30.9 

30-»» 

31.7 

3U.3 

29.0 

33.5 

30.9 

5d.oo  to  59.99 

15.7 

J.8.3 

u.u 

10.9 

12.1 

12.2 

?-5 

60.00  to  Jk.S^ 

8.2 

10.2 

k.S 

U.l 

6.3 

3.9 

u.l 

75.00  to  99.99 

2.U 

3.0 

l.k 

l.U 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

-100.00  and  orer 

.»*. 

.5 

.3 

— 

.5 

...  *K 

Total  $50  and  OTor 

26,7 

32.0 

17.9 

ig.U 

20.5 

17.8. 

13.7.^ 

Ho  He-Dort  on  Persons 

.1 

.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Report*  on  Per*oaf_ 

26.6 

31.8 

17.9 

16.  u 

20.5 

17.8 

i3.r 

1  Per*on 

-M 

.. 

^t^ 

.- 

•. 

— 

2  Pereona 

•2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

l.U 

1.0 

3.9 

3a 

3  Persons 

U.8 

U.5 

a 

l.U 

^      r.u 

5.2 

u.2 

U  Persons 

8.2 

lo.u 

6.1 

(      3.1 

5.7 

2.0 

5  Persons 

6.U 

8.3 

3.2 

2.1 

5.3 

l«7 

3.1 

b  Person*  and  over 

»».9_ 

6.>» 

2.1* 

U.l 

3.7. 

.        1-?. 

1.1 

•Snt  Bctar*  to  Monthly  Rant  Pint  ATara««  UofitUy  transportation  Cost 

SoWce:     (^lestionalre  Saaole.  Horeaiber  I938  Pederal  Houaing  Admlnletratlon 

Analysis  of  Demand  fdr  Apartaenl*  in  DiTlslon  of  Icon-^mlc*  «nd  Statlatiet 

the  Lower  last  Side  of  Manhattan 
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TABLE  23c 
■bar  aad  Parcaatag*  Dletrlbutlon  of  Xaeoae  aaraer*.  Included  In  the  Si 
Vtorking  In  Manhattan.  AboTe  lUth  Street,  and  LlTlag  la  ^CMona 


?le. 


By  Ineoae  SUtua,  Md  Principal  Ineoae  larner,  by  Marital  Statue,  by  Sex,  by  Tenure,  and 

Banted  by  Type  of  Structure,  by  Monthly  Bent  Plua  Traneoortatlon  Coat  Oreups,  and  Other 

TKyii  Single  Pwily.  Rented  at  $50.00  or  More,  by  Boaber  of  Pereons  In  the  Taally  Unit 


Total  Ho. 
of  Ineoae 

Huaber  of  Inooae  Xaraars  Llring  in  Area 

by  Ineoae  Stataa 

Vot 

Prlaelpal 

Prlaelpal  Ineoae  lamer 

laraer s 

LlTlag  In 

Area 

Principal 
Ineoae 
Sarner 

iBcoao 

laraar 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  Statua 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

by  Sex 

Male 

Teaale 

Male 

faaale 

Total  loaber  of  Ineoae  laraer* 

1.872 

1.123 

7U9 

106 

1U7 

398 

9f 

Ho  Baport  on  Tenure 

u 

U5 

25 

2 

5 

15 

3 

Oiaad 

637 

U3U 

203 

38 

53 

102 

10 

BaaUd 

1.167 

6U6 

521 

66 

'? 

281 

85 

Slaae  Paal  17^ Total 

193 

113 

80 

lU 

6 

52 

8 

Ho  Baport  oa  Beat* 

9 

8 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Laa*  than  $50.00 

83 

U9 

3U 

11 

U 

17 

2 

$90.00  aad  oTor 

101 

56 

U5 

3 

2 

3U 

6 

Other  Thaa  Slagle  raally-Sotal 

97U 

533 

UUl 

52 

83 

229 

77 

Ho  Beport  on  Bent* 

33 

27 

6 

2 

2 

2 

— 

Tbtal  Reporta  on  Rent* 

9U1 

506 

U35 

50 

81 

227 

77 

Leas  than  $20.00 

3 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

$20.00  to  29.99 

U2 

15 

27 

8 

7 

6 

6 

30.00  to  39.99 

199 

107 

92 

lU 

2U 

36. 

18 

Uo.OO  to  U9,99 

350 

182 

166 

16 

30 

92 

30 

50.00  to  59.99 

187 

108 

79 

6 

11 

50 

12 

60.00  to  7U.99 

107 

65 

U2 

5 

6 

23 

8 

75.00  to  99.99 

U8 

2U 

2U 

1 

2 

19 

2 

100.00  and  over 

•i 

3 

2 

— 

— 

I 

1 

Total  $50  and  orer 

3U7 

200 

1U7 

12 

19 

93 

23 

lo  Baport  on  Persons 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

fotal  Beports  on  Persona 

339 

1<)2 

1U7 

12 

1<J 

<J3 

23 

1  Person 

6 

1 

5 

U 

— 

1 

2  Per SOBS 

120 

63 

s 

2 

U 

U3 

8 

3  Parson* 

8U 

^ 

u 

7 

30 

6 

U  Pereona 

67 

22 

1 

3 

u 

7 

5  Pereona 

37 

26 

11 

1 

3 

6 

1 

6  Person*  and  orer 

25 

20 

5 

~ 

2 

3 

— 

PSHCXIT 

Total  loaber  of  Ineoae  lamera 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ho  Baport  on  Tenure 

3.6 

3U.0 

3.8 

3.3 

1.9 

^'* 

3.8 

3.1 

Owed 

38.7 

27.1 

35.8 

36.1 

25.6 

10.2 

Baa ted 

62.U 

57.5 

69.6 

62.3 

60.5 

70.6 

86.7 

Single  Pnlly- Total 

10.3 

10.1 

10.7 

13.2 

U.O 

13.1 

8.1 

Ho  Rarort  on  Rant* 

d 

.7 

.1 

— 

.2 

— 

Us*  thaa  $50.00 

U.U 

U.6 

lO.U 

2.7 

H 

2.0 

$50.00  aad  OTer 

5.U 

5.0 

6.0 

2.8 

l'^ 

8.6 

6.1 

Other  Than  Slagle  FHslly-Total 

52.1 

U7.U 

58.9 

U9.I 

5b.  5 

57.5 

78.b 

lo  Report  on  Rent* 

1.8 

2.U 

.8 

1.9 

1.3 

.5 

~ 

Total  Report*  on  Rant* 

50.3 

U5.0 

58.1 

U7.2 

55.2 

57.0 

78.6 

Lee*  than  $20.00 

.2 

.2 

.1 

~ 

.7 

$20.00  to  2t'.99 

2.3 

1.3 

3.6 

7.6 

U.8 

1.5 

6.1 

30.00  to  39.99 

10.6 

9.5 

12.3 

13.2 

I6.U 

9.0 

18.U 

Uo.OO  to  U9.99 

18.  7 

16.2 

22.5 

15.1 

20.U 

23.1 

30.6 

50.00  to  59.99 

10.0 

9.6 

10.5 

Vi 

7.5 

12.6 

12.3 

60.00  to  7U.99 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

U.0 

5.8 

8.2 

75.00  to  99»99 

2.6 

2.1 

3.2 

.9 

1.U 

u.8 

2.0 

100.00  and  orer 

.2 

.3 

•  J 

_ 

_ 

.2 

1.0 

Total  $50  aad  orer 

18.5 

17.8 

19.6 

11.3 

12.9 

23. u 

23.5 

Ho  Report  oa  Peraoaa 

.u 

.7 

~ 

— 

Total  Report*  oa  Perooa* 

18.1 

17.1 

19.6 

11.3 

12.9 

23.»i 

23.'i 

1  Per eon 

.3 

.1 

.7 

3.8 

1.0 

2  Pereons 

6.U 

5.6 

7.6 

1.9 

2.7 

10.8 

8.2 

3  Peraona 
U  Person* 

U.5 

u 

6.3 

3.8 

U.8 

7.5 

6.1 

3.6 

2.9 

.9 

2.0 

2.8 

7.2 

5  Person* 

2.0 

2.3 

l.U 

.9 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

6  Persons  and  OTer 

!•? 

1.8 

•7 

l.U 

.8 

— 

*Baat  Refers  to  Monthly  Rent  Plus  Arerag*  Monthly  Transportation  Cost 

Source:  ^uestlonairo  Sacple,  Hovember  1938  Federal  Housing  Adaini strati on 

Analysis  of  Demand  for  Asartmeats  in     Oirislon  of  Scnomlce  and  Statistics 
the  Lower  last  Side  of  Manhattan 
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TABLE  23d 
Iwter  aad  Parcmiac*  Olatrltetlw  of  laooai  Unars.  laelada^  la  tba  8Mpl«, 
torklnc  la  Mwtettw.  Ator*  ll»th  8tr««t,  aad  LItIbc  la  Brooklja 


9r  laeoM  8te«M.  amk  Prlaelpal  laeoa*  Uxuu,  \r  MarlUl  Stataa.  by  8*x.  bgr  Ttaar*.  and 

Baatad  tj  Ijrpa  of  Stnstora,  by  Meathljr  R«at  Plaa  Tmapertatioa  Coat  Oroopa.  aad  Otbor 

Thaa  Slncla  Vaally,  laatad  at  1^.00  or  Mora,  by  >DBbar  of  Paraoaa  In  tba  Paallr  tTalt 


1 1 , 


Tatal  lo. 
of  laeoaa 

■(■bar  of 

laeeaa  laraara  LlTlac  la  Araa  by  laooaa  Statna 

loi 

Macipal 

Maelpal  Xbm 

wa  laraar 

laraara 

LiTlac  la 

Araa 

Prlaelpal 
laooaa 
Haraar 

laeoaa 
TOTAL- 

hr  Marital  SUtao 

Slado 

Vlaa 

llarrlad 

y  8m 

Uala 

Vwala 

Vala 

fUala 

Ttotal  Boabar  of  Ineoaa  Saraara 

2.l»21 

1.547 

874 

14J 

281 

338 

112 

■o  Baport  oa  Taanra 

C3 

»^ 

38 

li 

17 

6 

« 

Oaaad 

601 

167 

38 

60 

56 

13 

Baatad 

1.737 

1.068 

669 

94 

204 

276 

^ 

Sincla  TaallT'Total 

139 

85 

IS 

12 

19 

14 

^ 

lo  Raport  oa  timnX* 

7 

5 

2 

-. 

i 

Laaa  tbaa  $^0.00 

(h 

g 

32 

y 

12 

6 

7 

$50.00  aad  orar 

68 

20 

5 

7 

6 

2 

Othar  Tbaa  Simcla  Taally- Total 

1.598 

983 

615 

& 

W5 

ibi 

8b    ■■ 

lo  Hoport  on  Boat* 

ft? 

^ 

15 

1 

8 

2 

« 

Total  Baporta  oa  Boat* 

1.5ft9 

949 

600 

81 

177 

260 

82 

Laaa  ttaaa  120.00 

15 

7 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

120.00  to  29.99 

141 

79 

62 

8 

20 

27 

7 

30.00  to  39-99 

390 

202 

188 

26 

53 

84 

5 

Uo.OO  to  U9,99 

520 

317 

203 

26 

56 

87 

50.00  to  59.99 

264 

175 

89 

10 

31 

38 

IC 

60.00  to  7>»'99 

15« 

U7 

41 

5 

13 

18 

5 

75.00  to  99-99 

5»» 

48 

6 

1 

1 

4 

100.00  and  orar 

7 

4 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Tbtal  150  and  orar 

483 

3U4 

139 

18 

U5 

61 

15 

Ho  Baport  oa  Paraoaa 

1 

1 

._ 

— 

Total  Baporta  oa  Paraoaa 

482 

343 

139 

18 

45 

61 

15 

1  Paraoa 

4 

5 

— 

( 

_ 

2  Paraoaa 

99 

63 

36 

3 

3 

21 

9 

3  Paraoaa 

90 

9 

32 

I 

8 

18 

3 

U  Paraoaa 

104 

76 

28 

10 

12 

2 

5  Paraoaa 

88 

75 

13 

4 

6 

3 

— 

6  Paraoaa  and  orar 

97 

71 

26 

4 

14 

7 

1 

PXRCSNT 

Total  Htnaber  of  laeoaa  ftovara 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.C 

Vo  Barort  oa  Taaora 

3.U 

2.9 

U.3 

7.7 

6.0 

1.7 

3.6 

Ovaad 

24.8 

28.1 

19.1 

26.6 

21.4 

16.6 

11.6 

Baatad 

71.8 

69.0 

76.6 

65.7 

72.6 

81.7 

84.8 

SlBda  Paallj-Tbtal 

5.8 

5.5 

6.2 

8.4 

6.8 

4.2 

8.0 

So  Baport  on  Bant* 

.3 

.3 

.2 

— 

— 

.6 

— 

Laaa  thaa  $50.00 

2.7 

2.1 

3.7 

4.9 

4.3 

1.8 

6.2 

S*10.00  aad  OTor 

2.8 

1.1 

2.1 

3.5 

2.5 

1.8 

1.8 

Othar  Thaa  Slncla  Paally-Total 

a,o 

63.5 

70.4 

57.3 

65.8 

77.5 

76.8 

Ho  Baport  on  Beat* 

2.0 

2.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

•  O 

3.6 

Total  Report •  on  Bant* 

64.0 

61.3 

68.7 

56.6 

63.0 

76.9 

73.2 

Laaa  tbaa  $20.00 

.6 

.5 

.9 

2.1 

1.1 

.3 

-9 

$20.X  to  29.99 

5.8 

5-1 

7.1 

5.5 

7.1 

8.0 

6.2 

30.00  to  39.99 

16.1 

X3.1 

a.5 

18.2 

18. 9 

24.9 

22.3 

Uo.OO  to  49.99 

a.5 

20.5 

23.3 

18.2 

19.9 

25.7 

30.4 

50.00  to  59.99 

10.9 

U.3 

10.2 

7.0 

U.O 

11.2 

8.9 

60.00  to  7"».99 

6.6 

7.6 

U.7 

3.5 

4.6 

5.3 

4.5 

75.00  to  99.99 

2.2 

3.1 

.7 

.7 

.4 

1.2 

100.00  aad  orar 

.3 

.2 

.3 

1.4 

— 

.3 

.. 

Total  $^  and  OTor 

20.C 

22.2 

15.9 

12.6 

16.0 

18.0 

13.4 

Ho  Baport  on  Paraoaa 

— 

.1 

.- 

•i^ 

.. 

Total  Baporta  oa  Paraoaa 

20.0 

2?.l 

15.9 

12.6 

16.0 

18.0 

13.4 

1  Paraoa 

.2 

_ 

.u 

_ 

1.4 

_ 

_- 

2  Paraoaa 

4.1. 

4.1 

4.1 

2.1 

1.1 

6.2 

8.0 

3  Paraoaa 

3.7 

3.7 

3-7 

2.1 

2.8 

5.3 

2.7 

k  Paraoaa 

4.3 

4.9 

3.2 

2.8 

3.6 

3.6 

1.8 

5  Paraoaa 

3.7 

4.8 

1.5 

2.8 

2.1 

.8 

._ 

6  Paraoaa  and  over 

4.0 

4.6 

3.0 

2.8 

5.0 

2.1 

.9 

*Bant  Befpra  to  Monthly  Baat  Plaa  Avaraca  Meathljr  Traaaportatloa  Coat 

So\ixce:  ^eatlonaire  Sa.B?)le,  Horeabar  1938  Fedeiad  Hou«in«  Atainittrallon 

Analjrsie  of  Daaand  for  Apartnanta  la 
tha.  Lowar  last  Slda  of  Kanhattaa 


Slvlalon  of  leonrtnlea  and  Statlatloa 
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TABLE  23e 

iMbar  aad  Pareaatafla  Olatrlbatloa  of  lacoaa  laraara.  Inclndad  la  tha  Saapla. 
lorklac  la  ManhatUa,  Abora  l4th  Street,  aad  Llrlac  la  Haw  Jeraaj 

l|r  laeoae  SUtoa.  aad  Prlaelpal  laeoaa  Saraar.  by  Marital  Stataa.  by  Sax.  by  Taanra.  and 

laated  by  fn»  of  Stmetnra.  by  Monthly  Baat  Ploa  Traaaportatloa  Coat  Groupa.  aad  Othar 

Thaa  Slasla  fMlly.  Baatad  at  $50.00  or  Mora,  by  Hnaber  of  Paraoaa  In  tba  Paaily  Unit 


Tbtal  Hnabar  of  laeoaa  Baraara 


Ho  Baport  oa  Taaore 

Oaaad 

Baatad 


Slada  Paally-Ttotal 
Ho  Baport  oa  Beat* 
Leas  than  $50.00 
$50.00  and  OTor 


Other  Thaa  Slagla  Paally-Tptal 
Ho  Beport  oa  Beat* 
Tbtal  Beperta  oa  Baat* 


Laaa  thaa  $20.00~ 
$20.00  to  29.99 

30.00  to 

40.00  to 

50.00  to 

bO.OO  to  74.99 

75.00  to  99,09 
100.00  aad  orar 


39.99 
49.99 
59.99 


Total  $50  aad  otoF 


Ho  Baport  on  Paraoaa 
Tbtal  Baporta  on  Peraona 

1  Peraoa 

2  Paraoaa 
Paraoaa 
Paraoaa 
Peraoaa 
Paraoaa  aad  orar 


I 


PIBCnT 

Total  loaber  of  laeoaa  laraera 


Ho  Beport  oa  Teanre 

Oaned 

Beatad 


Slagla  Paally-Tbtal 

Ho  Beport  oa  Beat* 

Leaa  thaa  $50.00 

$50.00  aad  orar 

Other  Thaa  Slacle  Paally-Total 


Ho  Beport  oa  Beat* 
Total  Beperta  oa  Beat* 
Leaa  tbaa  $20.00 


Total  Ho. 

of  Ineoaa 

Earaara 

LlTlag  la 

Area 


jbibti-al 


964 


405 


17 
44 
86 


JI5_ 


22 


25 
72 

loe 

?5 
49 

17 


^ 


M. 


5 

60 
41 
26 
11 
11 


100.0 


3.8 

42.0 
54.2 


l^ 


1.8 
4.6 

«i2_ 


$20.00  to  29.99 
30.00  to  39.99 

40.00  to  49.99 

50.00  to  59.99 

60.00  to  74.99 

75.00  to  99.99 

100.00  aad  orar 


Total  $50  and  orar 


Ho  Beport  on  Parnaa 
Total  Beport  on  Peraona 

1  Par eon 

2  Paraoaa 


3  Paraoaa 


Paraoaa 

5  Paraoaa 

6  Pareona  and  orar 


JL± 


2.3 

36.6 


Hot 

Principal 

Ineoaa 

Xamer 


494 


19 
217 


^ 


11 
22 


Ineoaa  Barnara  Living  in  Area  bv  Ineoaa  Statna 


Principal 

Ineoae 

Samer 

TOTAL 


_420 


188 
264 


80 


m 

iT 


10 

29 
51 
51 

23 
9 

2 


J5_ 


J5_ 


2 

29 

21 

17 

9 

7 


100.0 


3.9 
43.9 
52.2 


13.5 


2.2 
4.4 
_6^ 


6^ 
22 
52 


&^ 


Prlaelpal  laeoae  laraer 
br  Marital  Statna 


^^"fllr  ^T  ^■' 


Mala 


^ 


26 
J3. 


_li. 


184 
JJ8. 


15 
U3 

51 

3U 

26 

8 

1 


:k 


iSL 


3 
31 

20 

9 
2 

4 


100.0 


3.8 

40.0 

56.2 


17.0 


38.7 


2.5 

7.5 

10.6 

8.8 

5.1 
1.8 

16.0 


16.0 


6.2 
4.2 

2.7 
1.2 
1.2 


3.2 
35.5 


2.1 

5.9 
10.3 
10.3 

4.7 

1.8 

.4 


17.2 


17.8 


.4 

3.4 
1.8 
1.4 


1.2 

4.7 

11.1 


39.2 


1.3 
37.9 


2 
8 


20 


2 
18 


3 

3 
3 
3 

5 

1 


1 
2 

3 

2 


100.0 


41.3 
.31 


20 


* 


Paaala 


3 
32 


Married  by  Sax 
"iHe      Ifaaale 


.224 


T 

124 
164 


1 


6 
10 

5 

8 

3 
1 


M. 


J2_ 
2 
4 
1 

2 
1 
2 


100.0 


XT 

43.1 

'S0.7 


3.1 

12.7 

4.8 


-JU. 


3.1 
28.6 


3.2 
9.2 

10.9 
7.2 
5.5 

1.7 
.2 


15:^ 


JiHA. 


.6 
6.6 
»».3 
1.9 

.4 

.8 


4.8 
4.8 
4.8- 
4.8 
7.8 
1.6 


14.2 


I4r2 


1.6 

l-i 

3.1 


2.8 


1.4 

1.4 


'Ml 


?if 


46.5 


8.5 

14.1 

7.0 

11.3 

4.2 

1.4 


2 
13 

i2_ 


102 


3 

J2. 


3 
23 
32 

17 

17 

6 

X 


41 


Ja. 


20 
14 

5 
1 

1 


100.0 


2.0 
42.2 
55.8 


21.1 


.7 

4.4 

16.0 


:sii 


1.0 
33-7 


16.9 


16.9 


2.8 

5.7 
1.4 
2.8 

1.4 
2.8 


1.0 

7.9 
10.9 

5.8 

5.8 
2.0 
-si. 


13.9 


13.9 


6.8 

4.8 

1.7 

.3 

.3 


*»eBt  Before  to  Monthly  Beat  Pine  ATera«e  Meathly  Traaaportatloa  Coat 

Sonrce:     Queatlonalra  Saaple.  Horaaber  I938  Pederal  Houaln«  Ada  Inl  at  rat  Ion 

^r      °i  ^T'tf.^  '"  Apart-ent.  la  Wrl.lon  of  BcoaoSlca  and  St"tU«c 

the  Lover  Xaat  Slda  of  )teahattaa  ^"^'-t.mj.i.vm 


42 


JJL 


J28- 


28 


3 

7 

U 

6 

1 


5 

2 


100.0 


U.9 

lft.3 
73.8 


^ 


2.3 


66.7 


7.1 
16.7 

26.2 

14.4 

2.3 


16.7 


X6.7 


11.9 
4.8 


i 
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TABLE  23f 

Viatar  aad  TvreMUfl*  Uatrl^atlon  of  Ineoa*  larncrt.  laeludad  la  th*  impU, 

ffbrUnx  In  Manhattan,  Abore  lUth  Street,  and  XdTln«  la  SaVurbaa  lew  York 

By  laeoae  Statue,  aad  Principal  Ineaae  lamer,  hr  Marital  Statue,  *y  »•«.  V  T«*ure,  aad 

BaatM  by  Type  of  Structure,  by  Jloathly  Beat  Plua  Traneportatlon  Coet  Oroupe.  aad  Other 

Thaa  Single  P«illy,  Heated  at  I50.OO  or  More,,  by  Muaber  of  Peraoae  la  the  Taidly  Ualt 


Total  Wnaber  of  Income  lamer ■ 


Ko  Beport  oa  Teaure 

Ovaed 

Heated 


Single  T»lly- Total 
Ho  Seport  on  Heat'" 


ll 


Leaf  thaa  $^0.00 
$50.00  aad  oTer 


Total  Ho* 

of  Incoae 

lamer  e 

IdTlag  la 

Area 


1.032 


50 
52U 


J90. 


Other  Than  Single  Taailr'Total 


iil 


*r 


I'.: 


M 


Ho  Baport  on  Bent* 
Total  Reporti  on  Hent* 
Leae  ^aa  $20.00 
$20.00  to  29.99- 

yi,(y>  to  39.99 

UO.OO  to  49. 99 
50.00  to  59.99 
60.00  to  7'».99 
75.00  to  99.99 
100.00  aad  over 


Total  $50  aad  over 

Ho  Baport  oa  Pareont 
Total  Baport  oa  Peraoae 


1  Peraoa 

2  Pertana 

3  Peraoaa 
U  Peraoaa 

5  Peraoaa 

6  Per  eon  a  and  over 


19 
29 

1U2 


¥ 


2U 


9 

51 
73 
53 
>*7 
27 
26 


Homber  of  Incoae  laraera  Llrlag  la  Area  by  lacoaa  Statue 


lol 

Prlaeipal 

laooae 

laraer 


153 


1 
.152 


F 

55 

39 

39 

8 

7 


PZSCIIT 

Total  Wuaber  of  lacone  Baraera 


Ho  Baport  on  Teaure 

Ovaed 

Beated 


SlBjde  Ta«lly-Tbtal 


Ho  BeDort  on  Bent* 
Leae  than  $50.00 
$50.00  aad  over_ 


Other  Than  Slniele  TaallT- Total 


5o  Baport  oa  Beat* 
Total  Beeorta  oa  Bent* 


Leaa  thaa  $20.00 

$20.90  to  29*99 

30.00  to  39.99 

UO.OO  to  »*9.99 

50.00  to  59.99 

60.00  to  7'».99 

75.00  to. 99.99 

100.00  aad  over 


Total  $50  and  over 


Ho  Beport  on  Peraoaa 
Total  Beoort  oa  Pereona 


1  Peraon 

2  Pereona 

3  Pereone 
U  Pereona 

5  Pereone 

6  Pereona  and  over 


100.0 


kk.k 
50.8 


18.  >f 


l.S 
2.8 

13.8 


32jr 


,2 

.9 
U.9 
7.1 

2.6 

2i5_ 


IFT 


.1 


.3 

5.3 

3.« 

3.8 

.8 

-7 


U9U 


35 
231 
228 


j£ 


15 
13 
U6 


"i5r 
130 


"T 

5 
21 
36 
28 

18 

9 

11 
"ST 


Principal 
Incoae 
laraer 
TOTAL 


66 


23 

16 
19 

U 
U 


100.0 


7.0 
U6.8 


15.0 


3.1 
2.6 

±1. 


Jli2_ 


26.3 


1.0 
U.2 
7.3 
5.7 
3.7 
1.8 
2.2 

IE 


21A. 


U.7 

3.2 
3.9 

.8 

.8 


_$2L 


15 

227 

-23i 


"116 


16 


180 


22 

25L 


k 
30 
37 
25 
29 
18 

_15. 


86 


Principal  laeoae  lamer 
by  Marl  till  SUtue 


Single 


Male 


5>* 


2 

17 
J5. 


1 
2 

k 


28 


3 


10 


32 

23 

20 
k 
3 


100.0 


2.8 

U2.2 

_55^ 


a. 5 

.7 

3.0 


29.'* 


1 
9. 


By  Sei 


Teaale 


6U 


28 

36 


1 

R 


i2- 


2U 


9 
7 
3 
3 
2 


Married  by  Se» 


Male 


J^ 


11 
170 
180 


JL 


2 

U 

81_ 


JL 


11 

82 


U 
11 
lU 

il 


60 


Teaale 


Jl 


2 

12 


1 

9 

6 


29 


2 

27 


I 

5 
u 

5 

1 

1 


2 

3 


100.0 


S:5 


13.0 


1.9 
3.7 

7.» 


.7 

i:9 

»».7 
5.>» 
3.3 
2.8 


TSTF 


16.0 


.7 
6.0 

»».3 

3.7 

.7 

.6 


S1.8 


U6.3 


5.5 

9.3 

13.0 

5.5 
9.3 
3.7 


2 
2 

3 

1 


100.0 


M.8 
56.2 


33: 


1.6 

.8 


Tifcf 


60 


1 
22 

16 
3 
3 


100.0 


U7.0 

H9.J. 


gMT 

1.1 
22.H 


JL 


1 

u 

3 


100.0 


20.3 

76. 


72^8 


3.0 
22.8 


I8.5 


"HT 
16.6 


7.>» 
3.7 
5.5 


lU.O 

10.9 

U.7 

>».7 

3.1 


12.5 


ili 


3.1 
3.1 
H.7 
1.6 


3.1 
3.1 
3.8 
5.3 

3.7 


16.6 


.3 

6.1 

U.2 

U.U 

.8 

.8 


15.3 
10.1 


Tt^rr 


3:v 
U5.8 


1.7 

8.5 

20.3 

1.7 


15-3 


i5il. 


1.7 
6.8 
5.1 
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TABLE  24 

■oaber  aad  Percentage  Dlttrlbutloa  of  Incoae  Eamere,   Included  In  the  Saaple,  Horkiag 

ia  Maahattaa,  Below  lUth  Street,  aad  Living  in  the  Hew  Tork-Northern  Hew  Jereey  Metropolitan  Area, 

Banting  Malti-raally  Uaite.  Payiag  I5O.OO  aad  Over  for  Rent  Plue  Traneportatioa 

By  laeoae  Statue,  and  Principal  Incoae  Earner,  by  Karital  Status,  by  Sex; 
by  H<iBber  of  Pereone  in  Paoily  and  Ruaber  of  Booae  In  Paally  Unit 


Total  Ho. 
of  laeoae 

Ifuaber  of 

Incoae  Earners  Liring  In  Ar<»8 

W   Incoae 

Strt'is 

Soi 

Principal 

Prlncloal   Incoae  Zamnr 

Sarrere 

LiTing  in 

Area 

PrinciT)al 
Income 
Earner 

Income 

Earner 

TOTAL 

by  MATltal   Statu* 

Single 

by   Sex 

Married 

1  by  Sex 

Kale 

Feraale 

yalA 

^-^ziale 

■>iaber  of  Incoae  Earners 

Beportlne  Huaber  of  Pereone 

in  Pajnlly- Total 

2,U65 

761 

I.70U 

231 

239 

1.182 

52 

1  Person 

105 

1 

lOU 

50 

51 

1 

2 

2  Pereone 

S3U 

191 

6U3 

9^ 

70 

U97 

22 

3  Persons 

665 

19U 

U7l 

51 

55 

3U9 

16 

k    fPTfODM 

U39 

158 

281 

37 

30 

208 

6 

5  Pereone 

2U9 

117 

132 

20 

22 

86 

U 

6  Per eons  aad  Over 

173 

100 

73 

19 

11 

Ul 

2 

Percenta^^  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

»^.3 

.1 

fe.l 

21. e 

21.3 

.1 

3.8 

2  Persons 

33.8 

25.1 

37.7 

23. u 

29.3 

U2.0 

U2.3 

3  Pernons 

27.0 

25-5 

27.6 

22.1 

23.0 

29.5 

30.  s 

U  Persons 

17.8 

20.8 

16.5 

16.0 

12.6 

17.6 

11.6 

5  Persone 

10.1 

I5.U 

7.8 

8.7 

9.2 

7.3 

7-7 

6  Pereons  and  Orer 

7.0 

13.1 

^'■5 

8.2 

U.6 

3.5 

3.8 

Huaber  of  Incoae  Btmers 

Resorting  Ntxaber  of  Boovs 

in  Pemily  Unlt-Totel 

2.U53 

760 

1.693 

230 

23U 

1.178 

^1 

1  Hoow 

59 

c 

9 

21 

23 

9 

2  Rooms 

119 

2k 

95 

21 

27 

>»3 

3  Rooas 

619 

lh2 

U77 

39 

56 

366 

16 

U  Rocse 

635 

IS^ 

U50 

50 

k3 

337 

Ik 

5  Rooas 

507 

173 

33'-* 

50 

33 

2U3 

6  Rooas 

353 

lUg 

205 

27 

30 

lUl 

7  Rooa* 

llU 

60 

S"* 

17 

12 

2k 

8  Rooas  and  Orer 

^7 

2} 

2U 

> 

U 

15 

— 

Percentage  Distrlbatloa 

Total 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

IPO.O 

100.0 

1  Booa 

2.U 

.7 

3.? 

9.1 

9.8 

.? 

2.0 

2  Rooas 

U.9 

3.1 

5.6 

9.1 

11.6 

3.6 

7-8 

3  Rooas 
k  Booas 

25.2 

18. 7 

28.2 

17.0 

23.  <? 

31.1 

31. »* 

25.9 

2'l.3 

26.6 

21.7 

21.0 

28.6 

27. u 

5  Rnoas 

20.7 

22.8 

19.7 

21.7 

lU.l 

20.6 

15.7 

6  Booas 

lU.U 

19.5 

12.1 

11.8 

12.8 

12.0 

13.7 

7  Booas 

U.6 

7.9 

3-2 

7.U 

5-1 

2.0 

2.0 

8  Booas  anl  Orer 

1.9 

3»o 

l.U 

2.2 

1.7 

1-3 

ri 
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TABLE  24a 

Somber  and  Parcaatas*  Oistribatioa  of  Income  Xamars,  Included  ia  the  Saaple,  Workiac 
in  Manhattan.  Belo«  lUth  Street,  and  LiTlng  In  Manhattan.  Baatiaf  Malti-familj  Units. 
Payiac  $^.00  and  Orer  for  Beat  Plus  Transportation 

Bj  Income  Status,  and  Principal  Income  Bpmer,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sex; 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Family  and  1?amber  of  Booms  in  Tamily  Unit 


Total  No. 
of  Income 

Number  of 

Income  15arners  Lirlnit 

in  Area  by  Income 

SUtus 

Not 

Principal 

Principal   Income  lamer 

* 

Earners 

LiTing  in 

Area 

Principal 
Income 
Earner 

Income 

Earner 

TOTAL 

1 

by  Marital 

.  Statua 

Sinde 

b.  Sex 

Marrie( 

by  Sex 

Male 

Female 

Male 

female 

Vomber  of  Income  Earners 

Beporting  Humber  of  Persons 

In  Pamily- Total 

692 

20U 

U88 

87 

97 

285 

19 

1  Person 

77 

1 

76 

3>» 

39 

1 

2 

2  Persons 

272 

66 

206 

^? 

23 

I5U 

10 

^  Persons 
4  Persons 

151 

5»* 

97 

lU 

21 

11 

I 

102 

35 

67 

10 

8 

3  Persons 

U3 

20 

23 

6 

U 

13 

— 

6  Persons  and  Over 

U7 
100.0 

28 

19 

U 

2 

13 

~" 

Percentage  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

11.1 

32.  U 

15.6 

39.1 

U0.2 

•3 

10.5 

c  Persons 

39.3 

U2.2 

21.8 

23-7 

5U.0 

52.6 

3  Persons 
k  Persons 

21.8 

26.5 

19.9 

16.1 

21.7 

20.7 

15.8 

IU.8 

17.1 

13-7 

11.5 

8.2 

15.8 
U.6 

21.1 

5  Persons 

6.2 

9.8 

U.7 

6.9 

U.l 

— 

D  Persons  and  Over 

6.8 

13.7 

3-9 

U.6 

2.1 

U.6 

•~* 

■amber  of  Income  lamers 

Berorting  B^ber  of  Booms 

in  Tnily  Unit-ToUl 

691 

20F 

U86 

87 

qg 

?8U 

19 

1  Boom 

U7 

U 

U3 

15 

21 

6 

1 

2  Booms 

85 

16 

69 

13 

21 

31 

h 

3  Booms 
U  Booms 

167 

n 

131 

15 

18 

93 

I 

161 

113 

18 

20 

71 

5  Booms 

113 

>*5 

68 

lU 

5 

U6 

3 

b  Booms 

67 

26 

hi 

5 

8 

26 

2 

7  Booms 

32 

18 

lU 

5 

3 

6 

— 

8  Booms  and  Orer 

19 

12 

7 

2 

— 

5 

— 

Percentage  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100-0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Boom 

6.8 

2.0 

8.8 

17.2 

21.9 

2.1 

5.2 

2  Booms 

12.3 

7.8 

IU.2 

1U.9 

21.9 

10.9 

21.1 

3  Booms 
U  Booms 

2U.2 

17.6 

27.0 

17.2 

18.8 

32.7 

26.3 

23.3 

23.^ 

23.3 

20.7 

20.8 

25.0 

21.1 

^  Booms 

16.U 

22.0 

lU.O 

16.1 

5.2 

16.2 

15.8 

6  Booms 

9.7 

12.6 

S.^ 

5.8 

8.3 

9.2 

10.5 

7  Booms 

U.6 

8.8 

2.9 

5.8 

3.1 

2.1 

— 

8  Booms  and  OTer 

2.7 

5.8 

l.»* 

2.3 

1.8 

■"^ 
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TABLE  24b 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Income  Earners,    Included  In  the  Sample,   Working 

in  Uantaattan.   Below  lUth  Street,  and  LiTing  in  Bronx,  Renting  Multi-Family  Units. 

Paying  1^.00  and  Orer  for  Bent  Plus  Transportation 

By  Income  Status,  end  Principal   Income  Earner,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sex. 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Fanily  and  N'ju&ber  of  Rooms  in  Family  Unit 


• 

Total  No. 
of  Income 

Nximber  of 

Income  Earners  Living 

In  Area 

bj'   Inccire 

St»tU8 

Hot 

Principal 

Principal   Ircoine  iexner 

Earners 

Living  in 

Area 

Principal 
lacone 
Earner 

Income 

Earner 
TOTAL 

by  Mnrlte 

1    Stfctus 

Sirgle 

>y    Sex 

Uarrl?: 

by   Sex 

Uale 

^'eniale 

Wale 

Fenele 

Number  of  Income  Earners 

Jleporting  Ntoaiber  ef  Pertone 

In  Family- Total 

U32 

IU9 

283 

35 

31-- 

209 

s; 

1  Person 

2 

.. 

2 

1 

1 

„ 

2  Persons 

85 

15 

70 

c 

15 

Ug 

2 

3  Persons 

126 

36 

90 

10 

6 

72 

2 

U  Persons 

107 

37 

70 

9 

6 

55 

— 

5  Persons 

69 

3U 

35 

6 

U 

2U 

1 

6  Perscre  and  Orer 

U3 

27 

16 

U 

2 

10 

— 

Percentage  Dlstrlbuti(^n 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ir).o 

100.0 

1  Person 

.5 

— 

.7 

2-9 

3.C 

— 

^~ 

2  Persons 

19.7 

10.1 

2U.7 

IU.3 

UM.l 

23.0 

U.C.0 

3  Persons 

29.2 

2U.2 

31.8 

2S.6 

17.6 

3U.U 

uo.o 

U  Persons 

2U.7 

2U.8 

2U.7 

25-7 

17.6 

26.3 

— 

5  Persons 

16.0 

22.8 

12.  U 

17.1 

11.8 

U.5 

20.0 

6  Persons  and  Ower 

9.9 

18.1 

5.7 

\\M 

^.9 

U.<? 

— 

Number  of  Income  Earners 

Reporting  Number  of  Rooms 

in  Faintly  Unit- Total 

Upq 

1U8 

2?i 

3'5 

32 

209 

^ 

1  Room 

._ 

__ 

__ 

2  Booms 

3 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

.. 

^mmm 

3  Booms 

70 

lU 

56 

3 

9 

U3 

1 

U  Booms 

151 

U3 

ing 

9 

12 

V^. 

2 

^  Booms 

118 

uo 

78 

13 

7 

56 

2 

6  Rooms 

65 

35 

30 

5 

3 

22 

-. 

7  Booms 

20 

13 

7 

3 

1 

3 

— . 

8  Booms  and  Orer 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Percentage  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100-0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Boom 

2  Booms 

.7 

.7 

.7 

5-7 

.. 

_« 

__ 

3  Rooms 

16.3 

9.5 

19.9 

8.6 

28.1 

20.6 

2C.0 

U  Booms 

35.2 

29.1 

38.U 

25.7 

37.5 

U0.7 

Uo.o 

3  Booms 

27.5 

27.0 

27.8 

37.1 

21.9 

26.8 

UO.O 

b  Rooms 

15.2 

23.6 

10.7 

1U.3 

9.U 

10.5 

— 

7  Rooms 

u.6 

8.8 

2.5 

8.6 

3.1 

l.U 

,_ 

8  Booms  and  Orer 

.5 

1.3 

— 

— 

!l 


Source:  (^estionnaire  Sample,  November,  1938 
Analysis  of  Demand  for  Apartments  in 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 
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TABLE  24c 

■oalbcr  and  P«rc«nta<«  Distribution  of  lacoaa  Samara,  laelndad  In  ttaa  Smiplt,  fforklac 
in  Manlmttan.  Below  lUth  Straat.  and  Llrlnc  In  QcM*n«.  Ranting  )iultl-raall7  Onlta. 
Paylnc  1^.00  and  Ovar  for  Rent  Plua  Transportation 

By  Income  Statua,  and  Principal  Incoae  2amer,  by  Uarltal  Status,  by  Sex; 
by  NuBber  of  Persona  In  Fanily  and  Roaber  of  Roova  In  Taally  Unit 
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Total  Ilo. 
of  IncoB* 

Vuaber  of 

Incoaa  Earner a  LlTlnc 

In  Area 

by  Incoae 

Statua 

Uot 

Principal 

Principal  Incoaa  Earner 

Samara 

LlTlng  In 

Area 

Principal 
Incoae 
Earner 

Income 
Earner 

TOTAL 

1 

br  Marital  Statua 

Slncle 

by  Sex 

Married  by  Sex 

Ual* 

Feaal* 

Male 

Vaaale 

Huaber  of  Income  Damera 

Recorting  Ihimber  of  Peraona 

In  Family- Total 

^81 

IPl 

960 

?^ 

?U 

20U 

7 

1  Person 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2  P'^rsona 

lUU 

36 

108 

8 

k 

90 

6 

3  Peraona 

lOl^ 

29 

75 

7 

11 

57 

..• 

'a  Peraona 

7>» 

26 

Us 

6 

3 

39 

_ 

5  Peraona 

30 

Ik 

16 

.« 

2 

lU 

.« 

6  Peraona  end  Over 

2U 

16 

8 

2 

1 

U 

1 

Percentage  Dlatrlbutlon 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Feraon 

1.3 

1.9 

8.0 

12.5 

2  Peraona 

37.8 

29.8 

U1.5 

32.0 

16.7 

UU.l 

85.7 

3  Persona 

27.3 

2U.0 

28.8 

28.0 

U5.8 

27.9 

U  Peraona 

19. >* 

21.5 

I8.5 

2U.0 

12.5 

19.1 

... 

5  Peraona 

7.9 

11.5 

6.2 

•« 

8.3 

6.9 

.M 

6  Persona  and  Over 

6.3 

13.2 

3-1 

8.0 

U.2 

2.0 

1U.3 

Ifuiaber  of  Incoae  Earners 

Reporting  Nianber  of  Rooaa 

in  Fanily  Unit- Total 

\M 

191 

25q 

^ 

2^ 

20U 

7 

1  Room 

^_ 

2  Rooma 

8 

2 

6 

.« 

5 

,^^ 

3  Rooms 

I'n 

^ 

107 

8 

87 

6 

k  Pu^oma 

102 

37 

65 

8 

53 

.» 

5  Rooaa 

66 

22 

UU 

6 

33 

1 

6  Rooms 

U7 

18 

29 

2 

20 

7  Rooms 

lU 

8 

6 

1 

U 

^^ 

8  Rr>oBs  and  Orer 

2 

2 

— 

2 

~ 

Percentage  Distribution 

Totsl 

lOO.O 

loo.n 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Rood 

2  Roems 

2.1 

1.7 

2.3 

_ 

U.U 

2.U 

«^ 

3  Rooms 

37.1 

28.1 

U1.3 

32.0 

26.1 

U2.6 

85-7 

U  Rooms 

26.  <? 

30.6 

25.1 

32.0 

17. u 

26.0 

5    P^OBS 

Ih^ 

18.2 

17.0 

2U.0 

17.U 

16.2 

1U.3 

6. Rooaa 

12.  U 

lU.e 

11.2 

8.0 

30.3 

9.8 

^^ 

7  Rooaa 

3-7 

6.6 

2.3 

U.O 

U.U 

2.C 

_« 

8  Rooma  and  Over 

.5 

.8 

~ 

l.O 

~ 

Source:  Qiiestionnalre  Sample,  November,  1938 
Analysis  of  Demand  for  ApKrtments  <n 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
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Division  of  Economics  and  Statistic* 


TABLE  2+d 

Ihaber  aad  Percaatac*  Distribution  of  Incea*  iaraers.   Included  In  the  Saapl*.  Working 
la  Maahattaa,  Below  lUth  Street,  and  Llviac  la  Brooklyn,  Renting  Multl-Faally  Unite. 
Faylag  $50.00  and  Over  for  laat  Plua  Traaapertatlea 

9y  Incoae  Statua.   and  Principal  Incoae  Earner,  by  Marital  Statua,  by  Sex; 
■by  Buaber  of  Peraona  In  Faaily  and  Vumber  of  Rooaa  in  Faaily  Unit 


Total  lo. 
of  Incoae 

Buaber  of 

Incoae  Eamei 

rs  Living 

in  Area 

by  Incomi 

!  Status 

lot 

Principal 

Principal  Incoae  Earner 

Earners 

Living  in 

Area 

Principal 

Income 
Earner 

Incoae 

Earner 

TOTAL 

by  Marital  Status 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married  by  Sex 

Male 

Feoale 

Male 

feaale 

Vuaber  of  Incoae  Earnera 

Reporting  9uaber  of  Peraona 

In  Faaily- Total 

«50U 

1^6 

3U8      ' 

52 

5U 

229 

13 

1  Peraon 

lU 

lU 

7 

7 

2  Peraona 

IU5 

35 

110 

12 

15 

80 

3 

3  Peraona 

IU5 

37 

108 

13 

11 

79 

5 

U  Peraona 

?3 

37 

56 

9 

9 

36 

2 

5  Peraona 

69 

31 

38 

5 
6 

7 

2U 

2 

6  Peraona  and  Over 

38 

16 

22 

10 

1 

Percentage  Dlatrlbutlon 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

1  Peraon 

2.8 

U.i 

13.5 

13-0 

2  Peraona 

28.8 

22.  U 

31.6 

23.1 

27.8 

3U.9 

23.1 

3  Peraona 
U  Peraona 

28.8 

23.7 

31.0 

25.0 

20.U 

3U.5 

38. U 

18. U 

23.7 

16.1 

17.3 

16.6 

15-7 

15.U 

5  Peraona 

13.7 

19.9 

10.9 

9.6 

13.0 

10.5 

l^^.U 

6  Peraona  and  Over 

7.5 

10.3 

6.3 

11.5 

9.2 

U.U 

7.7 

Nuaber  of  Incoae   ?)arnera 

Rerorting  Buaber  of  P^oma 

in  Family  Unit- Total 

•jOl 

l^«i 

^U6 

«i2 

^-^ 

229 

12 

I  Rooa 

9 

1 

8 

U 

2 

2 

2  Rooaa 

lU 

3 

11 

5 

U 

2 

3  BeoBia 
U  Boooa 

117 
109 

26 
30 

91 
79 

6 
12 

15 

8 

67 
56 

5  Rooms 

95 

3U 

61 

9 

6 

U5 

6  Boobs 

108 

U2 

66 

8 

10 

UU 

7  Booas 

33 

13 

20 

6 

6 

7 
6 

8  Rooms   aad  Over 

16 

6 

10 

2 

2 

— 

Percentage  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100-0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

1  Rooa 

2  Booas 

3  Booas 
U  Booas 

5  Boose 

6  Booas 

7  Booas 

8  Booas  and  Over 

1.8 
2.8 

.6 
1.9 

2.3 

3.2 

7.7 
9.6 

3.8 

7.5 

•9 
.9 

23.3 
21.7 

16.8 

19. u 

26.3 

22.8 

11.5 
23.1 

28.3 
15.1 

29.3 

2U.R 

25.0 
2«i.O 

19.0 

21.6 

6.6 

3.2 

21.9 

27.1 
8.U 

3.9 

17.6 

19.1 
5.8 

2.9 

17.3 

15.U 

11.5 

3.9 

11.3 
18. 9 

11.3 
3.8 

19.6 

19.2 

3.0 

2.6 

8.3 

33.U 

8.3 

Sonrea:  (^e^tionnalre  Saople.  Bovember,  1938 
Analysis  of  Deaaad  for  Apartaents  In 
the  Lower  last  Side  of  Manhattan. 
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TABLE  24e 

Hujnbar  and  Percentage  Dlttrltutlon  of  Inco«e  Earners,   Included  In  the  Sanple,  Worklac 

In  Uawiattan,  Below  lUth  Street,  and  LlTlng  In  Hew  Jersey.  Renting  Multl-PaBlly  Unlta. 

Paying  $50.00  and  Orer  for  Rent  Plus  Transportation 

Bj-  Income  Stntus,  and  Principal  Income  Earner,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sex; 
by  timber  of  Persons  In  Feolly  and  Huaber  of  Rooas  In  Paslly  Unit 


Total  Ko. 

Number  of  1 

ncome  Earners  Living 

in  Area  by  Income 

Sutus 

of  Income 

Not 

Principal 

Principal   Income  FArner 

Barnprs 

Living  in 

Area 

Frlncipal 
Income 
Earner 

Income 

1 

by  Marital  Status 

earner 

Single 

by  Sex 

Married 

by  Sex 

TOTAL 

Uale 

Female 

Male 

Feaala 

SUmber.of  Income  Earners 

Hecortlng  Number  of  Persons 

■ 

lUj 

In  Paally- Total 

279 

29 

190 

19 

23 

5 

,1  Person 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

2  Persons 

115 

26 

89 

5 

10 

73 

U6 

1 

U 

>  Persons 

88 

?9 

59 

u 

c 

U  Persona 

38 

lU 

2U 

3 

3 

18 

•^ 

5  Persons 

22 

10 

12 

2 

5 

5 

•• 

b  Persons  sn±  Over 

13 

10 

3 

2 

"•" 

1 

Percentage  Dlstrlb'itlon 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

1.1 

1.6 

15. 8 

— 

— 

— - 

2  Persons 

111.2 

29.3 

U6.8 

26.3 

>*3.5 

Sl.O 

20.0 

3  Persons 

31.5 

32.6 

31.1 

21.1 

21.7 

32.2 

12.6 

80.0 

U  Persons 

13.6 

15.7 

12.6 

15.8 

13.1 

"* 

5  Persons 

7.9 

11.2 

6.3 

10.5 

21.7 

3.5 

•• 

b  Persons  and  Over 

^5.7 

n.2 

1.6 

10.5 

^  * 

.7 

IfoBber  of  Income  Earners 

Reporting  Nuober  of  Rooms 

in  Pamlly  Unit- Total 

27U 

89 

185 

17 

2U 

140 

5 

1  Room 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

-— 

2  Rooms 

7 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

""* 

3  Rooms 

79 

22 

57 

3 

6 

U7 

1 

U  Rooms 

61 

20 

Ul 

1 

5 

3»< 

2 

5  Rooms 

66 

17 

U9 

3 

8 

37 

1 

6  Rooms 

»*5 

19 

26 

7 

1 

17 

1 

7  Rooas 

10 

7 

3 

— 

1  . 

2 

•* 

8  Rooms  and  Over 

5 

2 

3 

I 

2 

"~ 

" 

Tercentaga  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

IPO.9 

100.9 

100.0 

1  Room 

.U 

.5 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

2  P.ooaa 

2.6 

2.3 

2.7 

5.9 

U.2 

2.1 

— 

3    P^OfflS 

28.3 

2U.7 

30. s 

17.6 

25.0 

33.6 

20.0 

k  Rooms 

22.3 

22. U 

22.2 

5.9 

20.8 

2U.3 

uo.o 

5 'Rooms 

2U.I 

19.1 

26.5 

17.6 

'\-\ 

26.  U 

20.0 

b  RooBS 

I6.U 

21.3 

lU.l 

Ul.2 

12.2 

20.0 

7  Rooms 

3.6 

7.9 

1.6 

— 

U.2 

l.U 

— 

8  Rooms  and  Over 

l.S 

2.3 

1.6 

5.9 

8.3 

^^ 

~ 

Soxirca:  ^estionnaire  Sanpla,  November,  1938 
jknalysis  of  Demand  for  Apartments  in 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 
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TABLE  24f 


Inbar  and  Fareaatac*  StatrlVatioa  of  Ineoaa  laraara.  laeludad  Jla  tha  Saapla,  IbrkiBC 
la  MaabBttaa,  Bale*  lUth  Straat.  aad  LItIbc  la  Saborbaa  Ia«  Tork,  Bantiac  Multi-ruiilj  Ualta, 

Paylac  l50«00  aad  Over  for  Bant  Plus  TraaspertatioB 

Bjr  lacoaa  Status,  aad  Principal  Income  Barner,  by  Marital  Status,  by  Sax; 
by  luaber  of  Persons  in  fMily  and  Boabar  of  Rooms  in  Taaily  Unit 


Total  lo. 
of  laeoaa 

Boabar  of 

laeoae  Earaers  Living 

in  Area 

by  Income 

Status 

Voi 

Principal 

Principal  Incoaa  Earner 

Baraars 

LiTiag  la 

Area 

Principal 
Income 
Bamar 

Incoaa 

Earner 

TOTAL 

1 

l>y  Marital  Status 

Single 

by  Slex 

Married 

by  Sex 

iiale 

Fcaalc 

Mala 

Peaalc 

Voaber  of  Ineoaa  Bamera 

Baportlag  Boabar  of  Paraoaa 

in  FsBily^ToUl 

177 

US 

135 

13 

7 

111 

3 

1  Paraoa 

U 

__ 

U 

3 

I 

^^ 

2  Persons 

73 

13 

60 

5 

3 

52 

.. 

3  Persona 
H  Ferseaa 

51 

9 

U2 

3 

1 

36 

2 

25 

9 

16 

1 

15 

J,  ,* 

5  Persons 

16 

8 

8 

1 

\ 

1 

0  Persons  and  Over 

8 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Fareaataga  Dlatributloa 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

1  Feroea 

2.3 

3.0 

23.1 

l»*.3 

2  Parseas 

>*i.3 

31.0 

Ulf.U 

38.U 

U2.8 

U6.9 

«« 

3  Persoaa 
\  Faraeno 

28.8 

a.i» 

31.1 

23.1 

1'*.3 

32.U 

66.7 

lU.l 

21.U 

11.9 

l»».3 

13-5 

5  Paraona 

9.0 

19.0 

5-9 

7.7 

5.*» 

33-3 

0  Faraoas  and  Over 

U.5 

7.2 

3.T 

7.7 

l»».3 

1.6 

Huaber  of  lacoas  Zaraars 

Baportiag  Boabar  of  Rooaa 

la  Faaily  Unit-Total 

178 

U2 

136 

lU 

7 

U2 

3 

1  Boob 

2  Booao 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3  Boobs 

U   RoOBS 

5  Rooaa 

6  ROOBB 

7  Boobs 

»»5 

10 

7 

15 

3* 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

29 

3 

5 

8 
1 

\ 

2 

1 

12 
2 

— 

8  BooBt  aad  Ovar^ 

3 

1 

2 

~ 

2 

— 

Parcaataca  Diatribatioa 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  KOOB 

2  BooBo 

1.1 
1.1 

1.5 
1.5 

7.1 

.9 

1.8 

3   BOOBB 
U   BOOBO 

5  Boobs 

D  Booaa 

25.3 

23.8 

25.7 

28.6 

28.6 

25.9 



28.7 

16.7 

32.3 

IU.3 

H».3 

33.9 

100.0 

27.5 

35.7 

25.0 

35.7 

U2.8 

23.2 

■^  -, 

11.8 

19.0 

9.6 

IU.3 

10.7 

■^  ^ 

7  Booaa 

2.8 

2.U 

2.9 

l>».3 

1.8 

8  BooBO  aad  Over 

1.7 

2.U 

1.5 

— 

1.8 

~ 

Soureai  ^astioanalre  Saaple»  loTeabar.  1938 
Analysis  of  Demand  fOr  Apartaaats  la 
tha  Lower  last  Sida  of  Manhattan. 
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TABLE   25 

I^J«^r  ar.il  ?erc«nt«<r«  Ct ttrtbitlnn  of  !ncome  Earners,    Inel'tdtd  to  tb«  Saarl*.  Verklnj;  in  Manhattaa, 

3cl3«  lUtn  Stre«t,   mai  Ltvlnc  Id  th«  K*w  York-North«ra  »••  Jarxy  MatrerolUaa  Arta, 

Rantinc  Multl-faally  Uolt*.  Fayln#  4^.00  and  Ov«r  for  Raat  Flui  Trantrertatten 


By   Incone   Statu,   by  K> 

i«>5-r  of  Ro 

oas,   and 

by  Huaber  of  Persons   in   tne  Panlly 

Total 
Retorting 

H'jat 

«r  of  tamers  by  Nuaber 

-If  Rooa*  In  Fiwlly  Unit 

Uuisber 

1 

2 

3 

U 

c 

0 

7  Rooa* 

of  Rooos 

Rooa 

Rooa* 

Rnoa* 

r,noa* 

Rooa* 

Rooa* 

and  Orer 

Total  Kumber  of   Incoa*  larner* 

Ptportlng  Huaber  of  Person* 

2.UUb 

"i 

lU 

611. 

61^ 

'i^J 

J-iJ 

1*9 

1  Peraon 

103 

-) 

26 

23 

5 

2 

2 

2  Person* 

026 

15 

85 

U63 

IU2 

89 

26 

8 

3  Persons 

6^? 

1 

7 

109 

282 

167 

7U 

22 

U  Persons 

!»37 

.• 

1 

lo 

11*9 

12? 

103 

UO 

5  FaraoDs 

b  Persons  and  o»*r 

2Uo 

.. 

.. 

3 

Uf 

78 

«? 

35 

172 

-- 

— 

0 

U^ 

6e 

«2 

Percental   5; strlbatioa-Total 

m.i 

100.0 

100,0 

1^0.0 

100,0 

l^,? 

100.7 

100.0 

1  Person 

U.c 

7?.  9 

23S 

3.7 

.7 

.U 

1.3 

2  Persons 

}}•' 

?!•'* 

fc9.8 

75-'* 

-2.  I* 

17.6 

7.3 

',.0 

3  Fersor.s 

27.1 

l.T 

S9 

17. S 

l4U.lt 

32-9 

?l.O 

13.? 

U  Persons 

IT. 8 

.. 

.8 

2.6 

23-5 

2^.2 

29.2 

2^-2 

5  Persons 

10.1 

— 

— 

.5 

7.6 

15-'« 

23- ? 

22.0 

6  Persons  and  over 

7.0 

— 

— 

l.U 

8.5 

19.3 

32.7 

Percaata^  1)1  strl  button- Total 

100.0 

2.U 

U.«» 

2«.l 

2^.0 

20.7 

lU.U 

^.5 

1  Person 

100.0 

Ul.5 

27.? 

??.3 

U.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2  Persons 

100." 

l.tS 

10.0 

56.1 

17.2 

10.8 

3.1 

l.O 

3  Persons 

100.0 

.1 

1.1 

Ib.-^ 

U2.6 

25.2 

11.2 

3.3 

U  Persons 

100.0 

~ 

.2 

).'5 

3''.1 

29.3 

23.6 

9.2 

5  Persons 

100.0 

_. 

.. 

1.2 

19.  •. 

31.7 

53.U 

IU.2 

6  Parsons  and  orer 

100.0 

— 

— 

~ 

r .  0 

25.0 

39.6 

30.2 

To  til  Ihiaber  o'  Frtnrtnal  Earners 

P.eportlng  S'jaber  ^f  Persons 

IMl 

?^ 

95 

U72 

U^O 

JJ" 

205 

77 

I  Person 

102 

63 

23 

zi 

5 

2 

2 

2  Persons 

635 

10 

62 

350 

115 

72 

22 

5 

3  PeraoDs 

U6e 

1 

U 

88 

191 

119 

51 

lb 

U  Persons 

280 

— 

1 

11 

■s 

78 

63 

22 

5  Person* 

129 

— - 

~ 

1 

U2 

'•3 

17 

6  Person*  and  over 

72 

-• 

— 

— 

s 

21 

26 

17 

Percantac*  Dtstrtbution- Total 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

IX.O 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

6.0 

79.  s 

?9-5 

U.7 

1. 1 

.f> 

— 

2.5 

2  Persons 

37.7 

18. 5 

65.3 

7U.2 

2^.6 

21.6 

10.7 

6.5 

3  Person* 

27.8 

1.9 

I4.2 

15.6 

U2.U 

35.6 

2U.9 

16.2 

U  Person* 

16.A 

._ 

1.0 

23 

23-3 

23.- 

30.7 

28.6 

5  Person* 

b  Pereon*  and  over 

7.6 

_ 

— 

.2 

5-8 

12.6 

21.0 

22.1 

>».3 

— 

— 

" 

1.8 

6.2 

12.7 

22.1 

Percentax*  Dtstrlbutton- Total 

100.0 

3.? 

V6 

28.0 

26.7 

19. «! 

W? 

"•^ 

1  Person 

100.0 

U2.2 

27.5 

21.6 

U.9 

1.9 

~ 

1.9 

2  Persons 

lOO.O 

1.6 

9-7 

55.0 

18.1 

11-3 

3.5 

.8 

3  Persons 

100.0 

.2 

.9 

18.8 

liO.S 

25->« 

10.9 

3.0 

U  Parson* 

100.0 

~ 

•3 

3.9 

37.5 

27.9 

22.5 

7.9 

^  Persons 

b  Persons  and  ever 

100.0 

-. 

.7 

20.2 

32.6 

^3-3 

13-2 

100.0 

~ 

— 

" 

11.1 

29.2 

36.1 

23.6 

Total  Kuaber  of  Not  Principal  £arBar* 

Hacortlni;  Nuaber  of  Parsons 

759 

5 

2U 

1U2 

185 

173 

1U8 

82 

1  FersOD 

I 

— 

— 

1 

-- 

— 

~ 

2  Persons 

190 

5 

21 

113 

27 

17 

li 

3 

3  Persons 

19«» 

.- 

3 

21 

91 

ue 

23 

• 

U  Persons 

157 

~ 

5 

bi| 

■50 

ItO 

18 

5  Persons 

117 

-. 

_ 

2 

2i 

36 

39 

18 

6  Persons  and  over 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1 

22 

b2 

35 

Percentace  Dl  strt button- Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

109.0 

100.0 

I  Person 

.1 

— 

— 

.7 

— . 

~ 

?  Persons 

2«.0 

100.0 

87.5 

79.6 

iu.6 

9-8 

2.7 

3.6 

3  Persons 

2S6 

— 

12.5 

1U.9 

U9.2 

27.8 

15.5 

9.7 

U  Persons 

?0.7 

~ 

-_ 

3-5 

23- 8 

28.9 

27.0 

22.0 

'.  Persons 

lb-'* 

.- 

.. 

l.lt 

11.9 

20.8 

?6.U 

22.0 

i  Parson*  and  OTsr 

13-2 

— 

— 

— 

.5 

12.7 

2S.U 

U2.7 

Percentage  Dt strlb<itton-Total 

100.0 

.6 

3.2 

18.7 

2U.U 

22.8 

19-^ 

\o.» 

1  Person 

liO.O 

~ 

lOOfO 

-- 

•  • 

— 

— 

2  Pareon* 

100.0 

2.6 

11.1 

59.5 

1U.2 

8.9 

2.1 

1.6 

3  Per*on* 

100.0 

— 

1.5 

10.8 

l»6.9 

2U.8 

11.9 

U.l 

4  Paraon* 

100.0 

— 

— 

3.2 

28.0 

31I 

25.5 

11.5 

5  Persons 

100.0 

— 

— 

1.7 

18.  S 

30.8 

33.3 

15.>» 

6  Persons  and  o»*r 

100.0 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1.0 

22.0 

U2.0 

35.0 

Soorce:  Quasttonnatra  Saanle,  Hovenber,  19?8 
Analyst  *  of  Dsaand  for  Apartaaots  ta 
the  I««ar  Cast  St da  of  Maabattaa 
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TABLE  25a 

■*•'■  ••*  'treaat*^  DlatrltetloB  of  Incone  isaraer*.   Included  In  tha  Saaple.  •orkln^  In  HanhattaB, 

Bale*  lUth  Street,  and  LlTlnc  in  tha  law  Tortt-Iorthara  lea  Jaracy  Metropolitan  Area, 

Bantiac  Ifeatl-rtaily  Walta.  Parlii<  $50.00  to  $59-99  for  Rant  Plu*  TraaaportatloB 

By  lacea*   Statua.  by  loabar  of  leoaa.  aad  by  luabar  of  Paraon*  In  tha  Paall/ 


Total  loabar  of  loceaa  laraar* 
Hapertlnf  laabar  of  Paraona 

1  Paraea  ' 

2  Paraoaa 

3  Paraona 
Paraon* 
Paraoat 
Paraon*  aad  orar 


I 


Parcaataja  Dl*trlbtttloB-TDtal 


1  Parson 

2  Paraon* 
Paraon* 
Par*ea* 
Paraea* 
PeraoB*  aad  orar 


i 


Parcantaga  Dlatrlbntloa-Total 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraea* 
U  Par*aBa 
5  Paraona 

0  Paraea*  aad  orar 


Total     loabar  of  Principal  laraar* 
laportlat  laabar  of  Paraeaa 


1  Paraea 

2  ParcoB* 

JPereena 
Paroon* 
$  Parson* 
6  Par*on*  aad  orar 


Parcanta^  I>l*tribttttea-TBU1 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraea* 

JPeraoB* 
Pereena 
5  Paraon* 
o  Paraon*  aad  orar 


Percentaca  Dlatribtttien-Total 
1  Paraon  ~~ 

Paraon* 
Par*en* 
Paraon* 
Paraon* 
Pareen*  aad  ever 


2 

3 

U 

t^ 

6 


Total  l-iiibar  of  let  Principal  laraar* 
Hapertlng  Muaber  of  Peraena 

1  Peraon  ~      ^ 

2  Paraon* 

{Paraona 
Paraona 

5  Paraon s 

6  Peraena  amd  OTar 


Percantaga  Dlatrlbttti on- Total 

1  Parana  ~ 

2  Peraena 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 
5  Paraona 

0  Paraeaa  aad  ovaz 


Parcwta^  IMatrlbati  on- Total 

1  Paraea 

2  Paraea* 

3  Parson* 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraea* 

6  Paraon*  and  orer 


Total 
laportiag 

loabar 


100.0 


35-1 

25.  U 

20.2 

9.5 

5.5 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


950 


laabar  ef  laraar*  by  luabar  of  Boeaa  la  Paailj  0alt 


1 
Rooa 


37 


8 

1 


100.0 


75:7- 

a.6 
2.7 


j^o 


5nr 

1.8 

•3 


5T 
357 
2U5 
18U 

72 

3« 

100.0 


5.7 
37.6 
25.8 
19.U 

7.; 
U.0 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lOO.O 


JOi_ 


•3 

73 
69 
>»7 
31 

lOO.C 


27.U 
2U.I 
22.8 

15.5 
10.2 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Ji. 


28 
7 
1 


100.0 


77.'' 

19.'* 

2.8 


Jil. 


2 
Xooa* 


53 


"IT 

35 

3 


100.0 


66.0 

5-7 


U.2 

frzT 

8.0 
.9 


J*L 


15 

28 
2 


100.0 


51.9 

2.0 
.It 


100.0 


100.0 


1.2 


f>2.2 

U.U 


:!hl. 


3 

Rooa* 


369 

~~9" 

285 

63 

11 

1 


100.0 

— 2nr 

77.2 

17.1 

3.0 

.3 


29.l» 

6U.e 

19.8 

>».3 

.8 


jgu. 


9 

222 

5»» 

9 


100.0 


3-1 

75-5 

18. 3 

3.1 


27.8 

7.8 

.8 


100.0 


87.5 

12.^ 


2.6 


8.5 
l.U 


30.9 

itX 

62.2 
22.1 

U.9 


JL 


63 
9 
2 
1 


100.0 


8lt.O 

12.0 

2.7 

1-3 


2U.8 


75.9 

12.3 

2.9 

2.1 


U 
Booa* 


319 


60 

129 

97 

29 

U 

100.0 


18.8 
itO.U 

30.  U 

9.1 
1.3 


13-7 
i«0.6 
38.U 
2U.U 
5.8 


2U2 


93 

7U 

17 

U 

100.0 


22.3 

38.it 

30.6 

7.0 

1.7 

25.5 


15.1 

38.0 
I1O.2 
23.6 
10.5 


77 


6 
36 
23 
12 


100.0 


7.7 

U6.8 
29.9 
15.6 


25.>» 


Soorce:  <)a**tioaaalra  Saaipla,  loToaber.  1938 
Aaal]r*i*  of  Caaund  for  Apartaaat*  la 
tlie  Loacr  Xaat  Slda  of  HaBhattaa 


7.2 
U9.3 

33.3 

25.5 


5 
Beoaa 


259 


Ul 

79 
76 
U2 
21 

100.0 


15.8 

30.^ 

29.  >• 

16.  2 
8.1 

20.7 


9.3 

2lt.9 

30.0 

35.3 
30.U 


189 


II 

52 

27 

X3 

100.0 


18. 5 

32.8 

27.5 
IU.3 

6.9 
19.9 


9.8 

25.3 
28.3 

37.5 
3U.2 


70 


6 
17 
2U 

15 

8 

100.0 


8.6 
2U.3 

3U.3 
2I.I1 
11. U 


23.1 


1 


7.2 

23.3 
3U.8 

31-9 
25-8 


6 
Reoaa 


163 


9 

35 
53 

3»» 
32 

100.0 


5.5 

21.; 

32.5 

20.9 
19.6 

13.0 


2.0 
11.0 
21.0 

28.6 
U6.U 


111 


9 
28 

39 
18 
XT 

100.0 


8.1 
25.2 
35.2 
l6.2 

15.3 

11-7 


2.5 
ll.h 
21.2 

25.0 

uu.e 


52 


7 

lU 

16 
15 

100.0 


13-5 
26.9 
30.e 
28.  e 

X7.2 


9.6 
20.3 

3«»,i 

ItS.U 


7  Booa* 
and  Orar 


53 

2" 

2 

8 

16 

X3 

12 

100.0 


3-8 
15.x 
30.2 

2^.5 
22.6 

U.2 

"TT" 

.ii 

f-5 

6.3 
10.9 

17.>» 


33 

— r 

2 

5 
10 

10 

k 

100.0 


6.1 
X5.X 
30.3 
30.3 
X2.1 

_L1. 


3.7 

.6 

2.0 

5.«» 

X3.9 

10.5 


20 


i 

3 

8 

100.0 


15.0 
30.0 
15.0 

ItO.O 

6.6 


i».i 

8.7 

6.U 

25.8 


It 
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TABLE  25b 

■bar  and  Pareaataca  Dlatrlbatlon  of  Incoaa  Saraara,   loeludad  la  tita  Sa^tla.  fferkln«  tn  Manhattaa, 

lUle*  lUth  Straat,  and  Llvlac  In  tha  law  Torlc-lortbam  laa  Jaraay  Matrepelltaa  Arra, 

laatla«  Maltl-lMlly  Qblta.  Parin«  960.00  to  I7U.99  for  Bant  Plaa  TraaaporUtloa 


J, 

It! 


Sy  Incoaa  Statua,  by  foabar  of  looaa,  and  by  loabar  of  Paraoaa  1 

n  tha  PMaly 

Total 

Voabar  of  Baraara  by 

Kabar 

sf  Rooaa 

ta  flMlly  Oalt 

laportlac  ' 
fuabar 

of  Rooaa 

1 
looa 

2 

■eoaa 

3 
■00a  a 

U 
■ooaa 

5 
Beaaa 

6 
looa* 

7  Booaa 

and  Ovor 

Total  tuabar  of   Incoaa  larnara 
Ravortlnc  loabar  of  Paraoaa 

73« 

16 

35 

16S 

I9U 

151 

111 

5« 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraona  and  OTar 

Pareaataca  Dl  atrlbatloa- Total 

)0 

U2 

s6 

6« 

lOO.O 

ii 

5 

ITO.O 

$ 

2it 
1 

1 

100.0 

7 

122 

1 
100.0 

3 

50 
92 

S 

2 

100.0 

1 
25 
52 
29 
27 
17 

100.0 

9 
25 
21 
21 

21 

100.0 

1 
2 

16 
16 
21 

lOO.C 

.  1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraona  and  oTar 

Parcanta<a  Matrlbatloft- Total 

li.O 

32.0 

27.9 

15.2 

11-7 

9-2 

100.0 

U.I 

31-2 

2.1 

25.7 

6«.5 

2.9 
2.9 

U.7 

».? 

72.6 

20.2 

2.U 

.6 

22.8 

1.0 
25.8 

'•7.5 

17.5 

7.2 

1.0 

26.3 

.6 
16.6 

19.2 
17.9 
11.3 

20.5 

7-7 
21.2 
23-7 
23.7 
23.7 

16.0 

1.7 

3.6 

28.6 

21.6 

37.* 

7.6 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraona  and  ovar 

\M.d 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2.1 

30.0 

10.2 

•  5 

.1 

S5.5 

51.7 

16.5 

3.6 

1.1 

6-7 

21.2 

Wi.7 

30.H 

16.3 

2.9 

H 

10.6 

25.2 

25.9 

31.U 
25.0 

3.1 

12.1 
25.0 
32.6 
U1.2 

1.0 
Ht.3 

18.6 

30.9 

Total  Ruabar  of  Prlaclpal  Earaara 
Baportlnc  Ihiabar  of  Paraoaa 

kB2 

1} 

30 

"Z 

132 

95 

61 

2II 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraena 

3  Paraona 
it  Paraona 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraona  and  evar 

Pareaataca  Dlatrlfeutloa- Total 

» 
111 
lUO 
67 
k2 
2) 

100.0 

ll 
2 

100.0 

9 

19 

1 
1 

100.0 

6 
92 
27 

2 

100.0 

2 
>i0 
59 

a 

• 

2 

100.0 

1 

20 
37 
IS 

11 

• 

100.0 

1 
15 
15 
16 

7 

100.0 

1 

10 

7 
6 

100.0 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraoaa 

3  Paraona 
k  Paraona 
^  Paraena 

t  Paraoaa  and  ovar 

Parcanta«a  Dlatrlbutlea-Datal 

37.6 
29.0 
13-9 

8.7 

w.s 

lOO.O 

tk.h 

X5.'» 
2.7 

30.0 

63.U 

3.3 

3.3 

6.2 

H.7 

72.  H 
21.3 

1.6 

26.3 

1.5 
30.3 

W».7 

1.5 

27.'» 

1.1 

21.1 
38.9 
I8.9 
11.6 
s.k 

19.7 

13X 

2it.6 
2<».6 
26.2 
11-5 

12.7 

it'l 
tl.T 
29.2 

25.0 

5.0 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
a  Paraoaa 

5  Paraona 

6  Paraoaa  and  OTar 

IM.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

57.9 
1.1 

3l.i 

10.5 

.7 

1.5 

».7 
50.8 
19.3 

3.0 

b.g 
22.1 
It2.2 

31.3 

19.0 

8.7 

3.» 
11.1 
26.  «> 
26.9 
26.2 
3»«-8 

10.7 
22.it 

31.1 

30.lt 

.7 
lh.9 
16.7 
26.1 

Ttotal  Ikiabor  of  Hot  Prlaclpal  laraara 
laportlnf  foaber  of  Paraona 

256 

} 

5 

Ul 

62 

J6 

57 

32 

1  Paraea 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraoaa 

6  Paraena  and  over 

Pareaataca  DIatrlbutloa-Tetal 

'»5 
100.0 

3 
100. 0 

5 
100.0 

1 
30 

7 
2 

I 

100.0 

10 
33 

\l 

100. 0 

9 
15 
11 
16 

9 

100.0 

1 
10 

13 
12 

21 

100.0 

1 
1 
6 
9 
15 

100.0 

^            1  Paraon 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraona 
l»  Paraena 
^  Paraona 

6  Paraoaa  and  erar 

Pareantaca  Dlatrtbatloa- total 

.3 

21-5 

25.8 

17.6 

17.2 
17.6 

lOO.O 

100.0 

1.1 

100.0 
2.0 

2. It 

73.2 

17.1 

2.U 
16.0 

16.1 

53.2 

21.0 
9.7 

2^.2 

si 

26.8 

19.6 
28.6 
16.1 

21.9 

1.1 
17.5 

22.8 

21.1 
36.8 

22.3 

3.1 
3.1 

18.8 

28.1 
»i6.9 

12-5 

1  Paraon 

2  Paraoaa 

3  Paraona 
U  Paraena 
^  Paraona 

6  Paraona  and  over 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 

5.5 

9-1 

100. 0 

10. s 

2.5 

Id. 2 
50.0 
28.9 
13-^ 

91 
22.7 

2U.5 
36.H 
20.0 

l.S 
15-2 
28.9 
27.3 
>.6.7 

1.8 

1.5 

13.3 
20. U 

33.3 

Sourca:  Quaatlonnatra  Saapla.  InTaabar.  1938 
Aaalyala  of  Daaand  for  Apartaaata  tn 
tba  Loaar  taat  Sid*  of  HaalMttaB  . 
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TABLE  25c 

Ruabar  and  Parcantac*  Dlatrlbation  of  Ineoae  ■araara,  Inclndad  In  tba  Saapla,  lorklnc  In  Maabattaa, 

Balov  lUtb  Straat,  and  Lirlns  la  th*  l*w  Torlc-Vortb*ra  Hew  Jeraay  Matropolltan  Area. 
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■ar  Incoaa  Statu* ,  by 

luabar  of  Booaa,  aad  by  luabar  of  Paraoa* 

In  tba  Paally 

Total 

KaportlBc 

luabar 

of  Booaa 

luabar  of  lamar*  by  Ifaber 

of  Boooa  In  Taa 

lly  Unit 

1 
looa 

2 

Booaa 

3 
Booaa 

U 
Booa* 

5 
Booa* 

6 
Booa* 

7  Booa* 
and  Orer 

Total  luabar  of  lacoaa  laraara 
Bapertlac  fuabar  of  Paraona 

286 

U 

20 

53 

82 

56 

U2 

29 

1  Paraea 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraena 
U  Paraona 

5  Paraoaa 

6  Paraona  and  OT*r 

Parcaatac*  Dlatrlbutlon-Total 

87 
9^ 
>»3 
30 
20 

100.0 

3 

1 

100.0 

5 

lU 

3 

100.0 

5 

39 
S 

1 
100.0 

1 
19 
Ult 
12 

3 
3 

100. 0 

12 

21 

lU 

7 

2 

100.0 

1 
10 

13 
16 

2 

100.0 

1 
8 
ll 

3 
15 

100.0 

1  Paraen 

2  Paraona 

3  Paraena 
<t  Paraoaa 

5  Paraen* 

6  Paraon*  and  erar 

Pareaataca  Dlatrlbation- Total 

lt.2 
30.U 

32.9 

15.0 

10.5 

7.0 

100.0 

75.0 

25-0 
l.U 

15.0 
70.0 

1^.0 
7.0 

73-6 
15.1 

1.9 
IS.") 

1.2 
23-1 

lU 

3.7 
,3.7 

28.7 

21. U 

37.5 

25.0 

12.5 

3.6 

19.6 

2.3 
23.8 
31.0 

38.1 

U.8 

1U.7 

27.6 
13.8 

10.it 
ItU.I 

10.1 

1  Paraen 

2  Paraon* 

3  Paraoaa 
U  Paraena 

5  Paraon* 

6  Paraoaa  and  ortr 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

25.0 
1.1 

25.0 

16.1 

3.2 

'♦1.7 
UU.9 

8.5 
3.3 

8.3 
21.9 
U6.8 
27.9 
10.0 

15.0 

13.8 

22.U 
32.6 

23-3 

10.0 

1.1 

10.fi 

30.2 

53.'* 
10.0 

1.1 
8.5 
9.3    • 

10.0 

65.0 

Total  luabar  of  Prlaclpal  Earaara 
lapertlnc  luabar  of  Paraoaa 

185 

it 

lU 

39 

59 

33 

22 

lU 

1  Paraen 

2  Paraen* 

3  Paraea* 
*  Paraoaa 

5  Paraea* 

6  Parson*  aad  or»r 

Pareaataca  Dtatrlbutlon-fctal 

12 
6U 
67 
20 
13 
9 

100.0 

3 

1 

100.0 

3 

10 

1 

100.0 

5 
28 

5 
1 

100.0 

1 
lU 

3'« 
7 
1 
2 

100.0 

9 

lU 

6 

k 

100.0 

1 
7 
6 
7 

1 

100.0 

1 
6 

1 
1 

100.0 

1  Paraea 

2  Paraon* 

3  Paraoaa 
U  Paraoaa 

5  Paraoaa 

D  Paraena  and  «v*r 

Parcanta^a  Olatrlbatloa-Tbtal 

6.5 

3U.6 
36.2 
10.  s 

7.0 

U.9 

lOO.O 

75-0 
25.0 

2.1 

21.lt 

71.5 
7.1 

7.6 

12.S 
71.8 
12.8 

2^6 
21.1 

1.7 

23-7 
57.6 

11-9 
1.7 

3.lt 

31.9 

27.3 

U2.U 
18.2 
12.1 

17.8 

31.8 

27.2 

31.5 

U.6 

11.9 

7.1 

lt2.9 

7.1 

"2.9 
7.6 

1  Far eon 

2  Paraea* 

3  P*r*ea* 
«  Paraen* 
5  Paraoaa 

0  Paraea*  aad  ever 

100.0 
lO.O 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

25.0 
1.6 

25.0 
15.6 

^'2 

"1.7 

U3.8 

7.5 

7.7 

8.3 

a. 9 

50.7 

35.0 

7.7 

22.2 

iita 

20.9 

30.0 

30.8 

30.0 
^3.8 
11.1 

1-5 
9-0 
5.0 

66?^ 

Total  luabar  of  lot  Principal  Xva*r* 
Raportlac  lQab*r  of  Paraoa* 

101 

6 

lU 

23 

2^ 

20 

IS 

1  Paraoa 

2  Paraoaa 

3  Paraoaa 
k  Parana* 
;  Paraea* 

6  P*r*oa*  aad  erar 

Pareaataca  Olatrlb-itloa-lOtal 

23 
27 
23 
17 
11 

100.0 

100.3 

1 
2 

100.0 

11 

3 

100.0 

5 
10 

.5 
2 

1 

100. n 

3 
7 
8 

3 
2 

100.0 

3 
7 
9 

1 

2 

3. 

3 
7 

1  Paraoa 

2  Paraoaa 

3  Paraoa* 
k  Paraoaa 

5  Paraoaa 

6  Paraoa*  aad  ovar 

Pareaataca  Diatrlbutlea- Total 

22.8 
26.7 
22.8 

16.8 
10.9 

100.0 

66T^ 
33-3 

5.9 

78.6 
21.U 

13.9 

21.7 
"•3.5 

a.7 

8.7 
U.U 

22.8 

13.0 
30.5 
3U.S 
13.0 
8.7 

22. S 

15.0 

35.0 

U5.0 

5.0 

19.8 

13.3 

20.0 
20.0 
Its.  7 

lit.  8 

1  Paraoa 

2  Paraoaa 

3  P*r^a* 
H  Paraoa* 
5  Paraea* 

b  Paraoa*  aad  evar 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

— 

17^51 
7.W 

11.1 

21.7 
37.1 
21.7 
11.8 
9.1 

X3.1 
25.9 
3>t.8 
17.6 
18.2 

11.1 

30.U 

53.0 

9.1 

7.il 
13.1 

17.6 
63.6 

ll 


Sooreat  Qa**tlona*l  ra  Savtla.  Beraabar.  I938 
Aaalyal*  of  Oaaaad  for  Apartaaata  la 
tha  Learr  £»*t  Slda  of  Maabattaa 
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APPENDIX  I 


TABLE   25d 

Buabar  and  FarcanUr:*  i>l»trl*utlon  of  lacoo*  Sarne'-t.   Ineliida«  In  tha  Sar-la.  »0'>tlne  In  VaahattaB. 

Mow  lUth  Straat.  and  Uvlng  In  tn*  !>»«  Tir's-^ortnem  Vtm  Jaricy  y»trotollt.«a  A»»a, 

RantlB«  Uultl-raally  Unltt,  Paylac  JlOO.OO  and  Owr  for  Rant  Plttt  Trai>«T<ortatl'<n 


*» 


By  Inc^a*   Statu,  by 

Nuibtr  of  H 

'oas,   an 

1  by  NiMiber   ->f  Persona 

n  tne  Tantly 

Total 
Rerortlr^ 

N'jcbar  of  '-.ernere   by  N'j»ib.?r 

if  R->o-« 

In  FiMlly  Unit 

Uuaber 

1 

2 

3 

u 

«, 

^ 

7  Reoaa 

of  Hoeaa 

P.-io» 

.HnoiS 

P^noas 

Rn]<Br 

Rooaa 

R-io«» 

and  OTar 

?3tal  Nuab«r  of  Inc?o»>   iarn»ri 

Ravortlng  K^iabar  of  Parsona 

X0% 

1 

7 

lU 

25 

2U 

20 

lU 

1  Feraon 

7 

•1 

1 

? 

2 

I 

— 

— 

2  Persona 

■♦7 

— 

•> 

9 

10 

11 

7 

b 

3  Fereona 

27 

— 

— 

3 

10 

9 

i 

b 

U  Peraona 

li 

— 

— 

~ 

3 

2 

8 

3 

5  Fercons 

U 

~ 

— 

— 

•- 

1 

3 

~ 

6  Frr^ons  and  OVT 

u 

— 

— 

~ 

•  • 

— 

1 

3 

P»rcenta«-e  Distribution-Total 

100.0 

IX.") 

IX.O 

IX.  0 

IX.O. 

IX.O 

1X.'< 

IX.O 

I  Ptraon 

4.7 

IX.O 

!'•••; 

lu.J 

a.o 

U.2 

— 

?  P^rs-^na 

uu.e 

.. 

f5-7 

iu.i 

uo.o 

•»5.« 

35-0 

28.6 

3  Persona 

25-7 

.- 

21. «. 

uo.o 

37.5 

SO 

28.6 

U  Feraona 

1S2 

.. 

_ 

^ 

12.0 

8.3 

uo.c 

21. b 

«>  p.-."?!* 

3.» 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

*.? 

l^.O 

.- 

6  Pcraoaa  and  over 

38 

" 

— 

— 

— 

5.C 

21.b 

Parcentae*  Dlatrlb-itlen-T-ttal 

100.0 

:.o 

6,7 

IV^ 

«.« 

».o 

14.0 

\\.\ 

1  Parson 

IX. 0 

lU.} 

lU.3 

28.6 

28.4 

1»».3 

.^ 

2  Peraona 

ICO.O 

.. 

12.8 

i9.1 

21.  J 

23.W 

1U.« 

8.« 

3  Persona 

IX.. 1 

.. 

— 

11.1 

37.1 

33.3 

3-7 

lb. 8 

.              U  Pars'ws 

no.? 

-. 

— 

*« 

i«.e 

12.  i 

50.r, 

18.8 

5  Parsons 

'lOO.f* 

.. 

.^ 

•* 

•• 

2VC 

75.0 

•• 

6  Peraona  and  over 

IX.O 

" 

— 

— 

~ 

25.C 

75.0 

Total  Nuabar  of  Frlaclcal   Turners 

Rarortlnr  Kuabar  of  Persona 

73 

1 

6 

12 

17 

IT 

" 

7 

1  -arson 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

?  Peraona 

>♦ 

.. 

5 

r 

0 

U 

2 

3  Peraona 

16 

— 

2 

6 

1 

2 

U  Faraons 

9 

-. 

•• 

— 

2 

3 

1 

5  Para^na 

2 

— 

— 

-• 

•• 

•• 

2 

— 

6  Far«or»  and  <>Ter 

2 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Parcantnica  Dlstrlbotion-Total 

IX.? 

IX.O 

IX.O 

loo.e 

IX.O 

;^oo.o 

IX.O 

ix.e 

1  Fer»"n 

IC.O 

IX.O 

16.7 

16.7 

11. F 

5.8 

2  Persona 

ue.6 

_ 

63-3 

66.6 

•»1.2 

«»7.1 

36.1. 

33-3 

3  Peraons 

22. o 

_ 

16.7 

29J« 

35. 3 

9.1 

35.3 

'<  Paraosa 

12.9 

.- 

~ 

— 

17.6 

11.8 

27-3 

16.7 

5  Persona 

2.8 

_ 

_ 

.. 

•a 

.. 

18.1 

.. 

6  Peraona  nnd  oTar 

2.8 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

91 

16.7 

Pareanta^  Dlstrtbatlon- Total 

ix.e 

l.U 

^.f, 

if.i 

3t|.' 

>k.\ 

Is.T 

..f 

1  Perarn 

i:o.o 

iii.3 

iU.3 

28.6 

28.6 

IU.3 

2  Peranns 

IX. 0 

_ 

)W.7 

23-5 

2^.6 

23-5 

u.e 

5.9 

3  Persona 

IX.O 

.. 

_ 

I?.'' 

31.3 

37.5 

6.2 

12.5 

U  Peraona 

100.0 

.^ 

__ 

_ 

33.3 

22.3 

33.3 

11.1 

5  Paraona 

ro.o 

.« 

•• 

•• 

IX.O 

.. 

6  Peraons  and  over 

IX.O 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50.0 

50.0 

Total  Buaber  of  Kot  Prlnd'al  Earcers 

Raportlng  Suaber  of  Peraons 

35 

— 

1 

2 

8 

7 

9 

e 

1  Person 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

-« 

~ 

~ 

— 

?  Peraona 

13 

— 

1 

t 

3 

s 

3 

2 

3  Peraona 

11 

— 

~ 

X 

5 

3 

^ 

2 

U  Persons 

7 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

*> 

2 

5  Persona 

2 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

1 

1 

~ 

6  Peraona  aad  erar 

2 

"" 

~- 

•* 

•" 

"" 

"" 

2 

Percentaj^  Statrlbuttoa-Total 

IX.O 

IX.O 

ix.e 

IX.O 

XM.O 

IX.O 

100.0 

IX.O 

1  Peraon 

—> 

— 

— 

~ 

»- 

— 

" 

— 

•           2  Peraona 

37.» 

— 

IX.O 

50.0 

37.5 

U2.9 

33.3 

25.0 

3  Peraona 

3X.«» 

.. 

.. 

JO.O 

62.5 

U2,9 

25.0 

U  Paraona 

fO.O 

— 

— 

— 

55.6 

25.0 

5  Paraona 

5-7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lb. 2 

U.l 

~ 

6  Paraona  and  over 

5.T 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

?5.0 

Ptrcanta^a  Dlatrlbutlor-Total 

100.'> 

-. 

2.9 

5-7 

n.o 

20.0 

25-7 

zi.^. 

1  Paraon 

IV.? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2  Paraona 

IX.O 

— 

7.7 

»-7 

23.1 

23.1 

2X.I 

1^.^ 

3  Paraona 

100.0 

— 

— 

9.0 

»«5.5 

27.3 

_ 

18.2 

U  Paraons 

IX.O 

.. 

.. 

.- 

71. U 

?8.b 

5  Peraona 

IX.O 

.. 

.. 

_ 

.. 

50.0 

53.0 

.. 

6  Paraons  and  o»ar 

IX." 

— 

~ 

" 

" 

— 

— 

IX.O 

Source:  ^estloanaire  Sarrla,  Hovaaber,  193' 
Analyals  of  Daaand  for  Apartaanta  In 
Ttaa  Iiowar  iaat  Slda  of  Haaliattaa 
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TABLE  26 

Vvabar  aa4  Parcantac*  Dlatrlbatlon  of  Ineoaa  bmara.   Includad  to  tha  Saspla.  terUac  In  Haahattaa. 
Balow  Ibth  Straat.  and  LUtnc  In  Manhattan.  Eantlnc  Multl-Paatly  Dalta. 
Paylac  $50. X  and  Over  for  Bant  Plua  Traaaportatloa 


B7  Incoao  Statua,  by  loMbar  of  looaa,   and  by  liabar  of  Paraona 

In  tha  PMlly 

Total 

l\abar  of  laraara  by  luabar 

of   BOOBI 

la  Taally  Ualt 

Raportlnc 

auBbar 

1 

2 

3 

b 

5 

6 

7  Booaa 

of  Rooaa 

loOB 

Booaa 

Booaa 

Booaa 

Booaa 

Booaa 

BBd  Over 

Idt*l  luBber  of  lace**  larBara 

■•portlnc  loabar  of  Paraona 

688 

b7 

5^ 

166 

161 

"3 

67 

U9 

1  Paraea 

76 

55 

2I 

15 

T* 

1 

— 

1 

2  Paraoaa 

270 

11 

59 

125 

Ul 

25 

7 

2 

3  Paraoaa 

i;i 

1 

b 

25 

69 

33 

15 

b 

b  Paraoaa 

102 

— 

— 

2 

39 

28 

22 

11 

5  Paraeca 

6  Poraoaa  aad  orar 

>»3 

-_ 

— 

1 

6 

18 

9 

9 

b6 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

lb 

22 

Pareaatac*  I>latrlbutlo»-Tbtal 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

1  ParaoB 

11.0 

7U.5 

259 

7.8 

2-5 

.9 

— 

^6 

2  Paraoaa 

39.3 

23.b 

69.b 

75.3 

25-5 

22.1 

10.5 

b.i 

\  Paraoaa 
b  Paraoaa 

21.9 

2.1 

b.7 

15-1 

b2.9 

29.2 

22.  b 

8.2 

lb.8 

.. 

i.~ 

1.2 

2b.  2 

2b. 8 

32.8 

22.H 

5  Paraoaa 

6  Paraoaa  aad  oror 

6.3 

— 

— 

.6 

3-7 

15.9 

13.b 

I8.I1 

6.7 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

7.1 

20.9 

:ib.9 

?oreanta<*  Dtttrlbutlen-Total 

IX.O 

6.8 

12.b 

2b.  2 

23.  b 

l6.b 

9.7 

7.1 

1  Paraea 

IX.O 

1*4.1 

28.9 

17.1 

5-3 

1.3 

1.3 

2  Paraoaa 

IX.O 

b.O 

21.9 

b6.3 

15-2 

9.3 

2.0 

.7 

3  Paraoaa 
b  Poraen* 

IX.O 

.7 

2.6 

16.6 

b5.7 

21.9 

9.9 

2.6 

IX.O 

~. 

_ 

1.? 

38.2 

27.5 

21.b 

10.8 

5  Paraoaa 

b  Poraoaa  aad  oror 

IX.O 

— 

— 

2.5 

Ib.O 

bl.O 

20.9 

20.9 

IX.O 

■     — 

— 

u.u 

17. U 

3^.b 

b7.8 

Total  iMBbor  of  Principal  Samara 

laportlac  Btaibar  of  Paraaaa 

bsb 

b3 

69 

130 

'^^} 

68 

bl 

20 

1  Paraea 

75 

35 

Zi 

12 

i. 

1 

— 

1 

2  Paraoaa 

20b 

7 

b5 

99 

2» 

18 

5 

2 

3  Paraoaa 

97 

1 

2 

17 

Ub 

21 

10 

2 

b  Paraoaa 

67 

_ 

.^ 

1 

31 

13 

17 

5 

5  Paraona 

23 

.H. 

.. 

1 

4 

10 

5 

3 

18 

— 

— 

-- 

2 

5 

b 

7 

Pareoatai*  Si atrlbutle»> Total 

Xoo.o 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

1  Paraon 

15.5 

81. b 

31-9 

9.2 

3.5 

\.^ 

_ 

5-0 

2  Paraoaa 

b2.2 

16.3 

65.2 

76.2 

2b.8 

26. -^ 

12.2 

10.0 

3  Poraoaa 

20.0 

23 

2.9 

13.0 

59.0 

)0.9 

2b.b 

10.0 

b  Paraon* 

13.8 

•« 

.8 

27.  b 

19.1 

U1.5 

25.0 

5  Paraona 

b.8 

_ 

._ 

.8 

3.5 

lb.  7 

12.2 

15.0 

6  Paraoaa  aad  OTor 

3.T 

— 

— 

~ 

1.8 

7.3 

0.7 

35.0 

Parcaatace  Dlatrlbutlea- Total 

IX.O 

8.9 

iHf' 

26-2 

2?  3 

I'i.O 

^.5 

b.i 

1  Paraea 

IM.O 

bb.7 

«.tl 

lb.6 

5-3 

1.) 

1.3 

2  Paraona 

IX.O 

3.b 

22. 1 

b8.5 

13-7 

8.R 

2.5 

1.0 

3  P*r*OBa 

IX.O 

1.0 

2.1 

17.5 

b5.b 

21.6 

10.3 

2.1 

b  Poroea* 

IX.O 

— 

•• 

l.b 

b6.3 

19.b 

2'.b 

7.5 

J  Paraona 

b  Paraoaa  aad  ovar 

IX.O 

-. 

-. 

b.3 

17.b 

b3.5 

21.7 

13.1 

IX.O 

— 

— 

11.1 

27.8 

22.2 

38.9 

Total  VoBbar  of  lot  Prlaclpal  Earnara 

Ropertlac  luabor  of  Paraea* 

20b 

b 

16 

36 

be 

b5 

26 

29 

I  Paraea 

1 

•» 

_ 

1 

__ 

,1 

_ 

2  PoraoB* 

66 

b 

lU 

26 

13 

7 

2 

__ 

3  Poraoaa 

5»« 

»• 

2 

8 

25 

12 

5 

2 

b  Paraea* 

35 

_. 

_ 

1 

8 

15 

5 

6 

5  P*r**B* 

20 

__ 

.^ 

_ 

2 

8 

b 

6 

6  P*r*eaa  aad  otar 

28 

— 

~ 

— 

3 

10 

15 

PoreoBtac*  01*trlbutieD>1btal 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

IX.O 

1  r*r*oa 

.b 

.. 

... 

2.8 

_. 

_ 

.^ 

^^ 

2  Poraoaa 

32.b 

.- 

87.5 

72.2 

27- 1 

15.6 

7.7 

_ 

3  Paraea* 

26.^ 

IX.O 

\2.^ 

22.2 

52.1 

26.7 

19.2 

6.9 

b  P*r*oa* 

17.2 

— 

— 

2.8 

16.7 

33.3 

19.2 

20.7 

5  Paraea* 

9.8 

.. 

.• 

„ 

b.l 

17.5 

15.b 

20.7 

6  Paraoaa 

13.7 

— 

— 

— 

6.6 

38.5 

51.7 

Parcantac*  Slatrlbatlos-Tbtal 

100.0 

2.0 

7.8 

17.7 

23.'? 

22.1 

12.7 

lb.2 

1  roraoB 

IX.O 

IX.O 

2  Paraoaa 

IX.O 

6.1 

21.2 

39.  b 

19.7 

10.6 

3.0 

_ 

3  PoraoB* 
b  P*r*oa* 

IX.O 

.. 

3-7 

lb.-. 

b6.3 

tZ.2 

9.3 

3.7 

IX.O 

— 

2.8 

22.9 

b2.9 

lb. 3 

17.1 

5  P*r*eBa 

6  Poraoaa  and  ever 

IX.O 

•« 

__ 

.  ■ 

10. 0 

bO.O 

20.0 

30.0 

IX.O 

— 

— 

-- 

10.7 

35-7 

53.6 
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TABLE  27 

luatar  and  Pcrcaatac*  Slitrltaitlia  of  loeoa*  laraoro,   Incl'jdad  ta  tba  Saaelo,  'oridBc  In  Maabattaa, 
4boT«  aad  Balow  lUth  Straat,  aad  Llvlac  la  tha  ■••  Tsrto-lertbara  law  Jtrwj  Matrepolttaa  Ana 


9]r  Bork  tocatloB,  by  luabar  of  lacoaa  lamara. 

by  luabar  of  Paraooa.  by  Itabar  of 

Chlldraa  Uadar  18 

Toara  of  l«o  la  tha 

Paally 

Total 

■uabar  of 
Chlldraa 

Balow  l^tn  Straat 

Total  IncoM  lamara  lalow  Wth  Straat  | 

Tbtal   laeoaa  laraara  Abora 

Ibth  'tract 

■babar  of 

Total 
Incoaa 

Xarnart  Par 

raallT 

Total 
lacoaa 

laraari  Par  Paally            1 

Total 
lacoaa 

Uivara  Par  Pwlly 

Faraeaa 

1 

2 

3  larnaro 

1 

2 

3  tamara 

1 

2 

3  Saraart 

la  t^ilj 

Id  raally 

Samara 

iaraar 

laraara 

and  Orar 

taroara 

laraar 

laraara 

«d  Orar 

laraara 

loroar 

laraara 

aa4  Orar 

Total  Bacor 

ta  OB 

'aatlr  Co^ 

poaltlon 

23.057 

10.U27 

8.583 

I1.OU7 

13.962 

7.75'« 

'•.J65 

I.8U3 

9.095 

2.673 

b,2U 

2.2ai> 

1  Paraoa 

Total 

1.021 

1.018 

2 

1 

602 

602 

— 

— 

U19 

bl6 

2 

1 

Satal 

5.665 

3.01>* 

2.651 

__ 

3.W.3 

2.20lt 

1.239 

^. 

2,222 

810 

l,bl2 

__ 

2  Paraoaa 

■a  Chlldraa 

5.553 

2.9U 

'-'11 

— 

3.3«6 

2.151 

I.23J 

_ 

2.167 

76T 

l.bOO 

_ 

1  Child 

112 

96 

— 

57 

53 

— 

55 

>•) 

12 

— 

Tbtal 

5.532 

2.967 

2,215 

330 

3.691 

2.283 

1.2U8 

160 

l.SUl 

70b 

967 

170 

■o  Coildraa 

3.122 

91.3 

l,86j 

3U 

1.927 

667 

1.107 

15) 

1.195 

276 

T58 

161 

3  'araoaa 

1  Quid 

2.36>t 

2.016 

336 

Ik 

1.73'« 

1.599 

129 

6 

630 

bl7 

«l 

• 

2  Cuidraa 

U6 

21 

16 

2 

30 

17 

12 

1 

16 

11 

1 

Total 

•♦.953 

2.10c 

i.»wr 

998 

3.11! 

1.6U; 

970 

500 

1.838 

b63 

877 

b9t 

So  Chlldraa 

2.13^ 

23« 

997 

899 

1.185 

169 

^51 

1165 

9^9 

69 

llb6 

b3b 

i»  Farioaa 

I  Child 

1.201 

397 

715 

89 

681 

298 

55^ 

32 

520 

99 

36b 

57 

2  Chlldraa 

1.602 

I.U60 

132 

10 

1.2U1 

1.171 

67 

3 

361 

289 

65 

7 

3  CUldraa 

16 

13 

3 

— 

8 

7 

1 

8 

( 

t 

Tbtal 

3.332 

838 

1.063 

1.131 

1.702 

6-5 

5> 

513 

1.3)0 

183 

529 

61s 

■o  Chlldraa 

1,0Mb 

US 

280 

718 

5^7 

35 

15T 

)57 

'•99 

15 

123 

361 

■  Paraoaa 

1  Child 

S32 

82 

ItOO 

350 

uoo 

««i 

30ik 

1U2 

"•32 

28 

196 

208 

2  ChUdroB 

636 

26U 

323 

U9 

3''8 

203 

151 

lU 

26s 

61 

172 

s 

3*  Chlldraa 

H« 

UU) 

60 

lU 

387 

365 

22 

~ 

131 

79 

38 

Tbtal 

2.85l« 

U62 

•05 

1.587 

I.U09 

365 

)7>* 

670 

l.W.^ 

»T 

•m 

917 

6  Paraoaa 

lo  Chlldraa 

598 

19 

86 

U93 

297 

12 

U9 

2)6 

301 

T 

37 

297 

1  Child 

6oU 

22 

lIlO 

ltl«2 

2UU 

15 

& 

16b 

)60 

7 

75 

271 

ia4  avar 

2  Chlldraa 

688 

57 

273 

358 

33) 

U2 

135 

355 

IS 

13T 

ao> 

3*  Chlldraa 

961. 

36'. 

306 

29U 

535 

296 

12)> 

115 

k» 

«• 

U» 

IT» 

Pareaataca 

Olitrlhutl'^a-Total 

103.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

lOO.O 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

I  Paraoa 

Total 

U.lt 

9.8 

— 

— 

U.3 

7.8 

— 

u.S 

15.6 

- 

— 

Tbtal 

2U.6 

28.9 

33.9 

— 

2^.7 

28.U 

28.l> 

.^ 

2b. U 

30.) 

33.^ 

_ 

«  Paraoaa 

>e  Chlldraa 

2U.1 

28.0 

30.7 

_ 

2b. 3 

27.7 

28.3 

.. 

2J.S 

28.7 

3)2 

_ 

1  Child 

•5 

•9 

.2 

— 

.k 

.7 

.1 

— 

.6 

1.6 

.3 

— 

fctal 

2<t.O 

28. T 

25. 8 

8.2 

26.l> 

29.'» 

28.6 

8.7 

20.) 

26.3 

22.9 

7.7 

5e  Chlldraa 

13.5 

9.1 

21.7 

7.8 

U.8 

8.6 

25.1. 

8.) 

13.2 

10.3 

18.0 

7.3 

3  Paraoaa 

1  Child 

10,3 

19.3 

3.9 

.3 

12.  U 

20.6 

3.0 

.) 

6.9 

i;.6 

b.8 

.k 

2  Chlldraa 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

\2 

.b 

.1 

— 

Total 

21-5 

20.2 

11.6 

2<».7 

22.3 

21.2 

22.2 

27.1 

20.2 

17.3 

20.8 

22.6 

■o  Chlldraa 

9-3 

2-3 

22.2 

8.5 

2.2 

12.6 

?!.2 

lO.W 

2.6 

10.6 

19.7 

%  Paraoaa 

1  Child 

5-2 

?.8 

8.U 

2.2 

".9 

3.8 

8.1 

1.7 

5-7 

3.7 

8.6 

2.6 

2  Chlldraa 

0.9 

lU.O 

1.5 

3 

s.-* 

i;.i 

1.5 

.2 

w.o 

10.8 

1.6 

•  3 

3  Coildraa 

.1 

.1 

~ 

•— 

.1 

.2 

~ 

total 

13.2 

8.0 

li.k 

27.9 

12.2 

8.5 

12.2 

27. S 

lb. 6 

^:l 

12.6 

28.1 

lo  Chlldraa 

"••5 

.■ 

3.3 

17.8 

3.9 

.u 

3.6 

lO.U 

5-* 

2.9 

l6.b 

;  Paraaaa 

1  Child 

3.6 

.8 

'•.7 

8.6 

2.9 

.7 

U.7 

7.7 

b.8 

1.0 

b.7 

V} 

2  Cnlldraa 

2.8 

2-5 

3-8 

1.? 

2.6 

2.6 

J.U 

.7 

2.9 

2.) 

b.l 

J*  Chlldraa 

2.3 

k.i 

.6 

•  3 

2.8 

W.S 

.*, 

— 

l.b 

3.0 

.? 

.6 

total 

12.3 

ii,it 

9.U 

39.2 

10.1 

<«.7 

8.6 

)6.u 

l'-.9 

3.6 

10.2 

bi.6 

6  Paraena 

lo  Chlldraa 

2.6 

.2 

1.0 

12.2 

9.1 

.2 

1.1 

12.8 

3.3 

.) 

.9 

11.7 

1  Child 

3.6 

.2 

1.6 

10.9 

1.8 

.2 

1.5 

8.9 

u.o 

.) 

l.» 

12.6 

aad  wrar 

2  Chlldraa 

3.0 

•  5 

3.2 

8.8 

2.U 

,* 

3.1 

8.lt 

3.9 

.5 

3.2 

9.2 

3*  Chlldraa 

U.l 

3.5 

3.6 

7.) 

3.S 

).« 

2.9 

6.3 

b.7 

2.5 

b.J 

8.1 

8aiurea>  Qoaatloaaalra  Saarla.  lowaabor,  19)8 
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TABLE  27a 

B%ar  aad  Pereeata«e  Dletrl'butlon  of  Incoae  Kurnera,   Included  in  the  Saaple.  WorUng  la  Maabattaa. 
Baloe  l4th  Street,  and  Iiirlnc  In  the  New  Tork-Horthem  5ew  Jeraey  Uetropolitan  Area 

By  Incoae  Statue,  'bj  Voaber  of  lacoae  Camera,  hy  Huaber  of  Persona ,  ty  Inabar  of 
Children  Under  18  Teara  of  A«e  In  the  I^iljr 


Vuaber  of 
Chi Idren 
In  Paally 

Total  Mot  Principal   Incoae  .^^arner a 

Total  Principal   Incoae  ^mera 

Inaber  of 

Total 
Incoae 
Eamera 

Earners  Per  Faalljr              | 

Total 
Incoae 
Sarnere 

Earners  Per  Faally 

Peraona 
In  P«lly 

1 
Earner 

2 
Earner a 

3  lamer  a 

and  Orer 

1 
lamer 

2 
Eamera 

3  Jarnera 
aad  Orer 

Tbtal  Beports  on 
FaBllj  Co^poaltlon 

3.63>* 

8 

2.255 

1.371 

10,328 

7.7U6 

2.110 

U72 

1  Peraon 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

602 

602 

— 

2.  Peraona 

Total 

Mo  Children 
1  Child 

659 
656 

3 

655 
652 

3 

,, 

2.78U 
2.730 

5U 

2.200 

2.1U7 

53 

58U 

583 

1 

E 

3  Peraona 

Total 
Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

806 

727 

68 

11 

2 

2 

690 

615 

6U 

11 

llU 
110 

u 

2.885 
1.200 
1.666 

19 

2.281 

665 

1.599 

17 

558 
U92 

65 

1 

1*6 

U3 

2 
1 

k  Peraona 

Total 
Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

899 
6U6 

as 

35 

1 
1 

511 
285 
191 

35 

387 

360 

27 

2.216 

i 

1.206 

8 

1.6UU 
168 
298 

1.171 
7 

U59 
?66 
160 

32 

1 

113 
105 

5 

3 

5  Paraoaa 

Total 
Mo  Chlldrea 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

625 

329 

202 

82 

12 

~ 

229 

5»* 
91 
72 
12 

396 

275 

111 

10 

1,077 
218 
198 
286 

375 

655 

33 

5»» 

203 

365 

305 

103 

113 

79 

10 

ur 

82 

31 

U 

6  Peraeoa 

aad  orar 

Tbtal 
Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3'*'  Children 

6U5 
192 
1U3 
168 
1U2 

1 

1 

170 

18 

63 
59 

U7U 
17U 
113 

105 

82 

76U 
105 
101 

i6«s 
393 

36U 
12 

15 

U2 

295 

20U 
31 
35 
73 

65 

196 
62 

51 
50 

33 

Poreentaee  Dlatrlbatloa- Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Pereoa 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.8 

7.8 

— 

~ 

2  Peraoaa 

Total 
Mo  Children 
1  Child 

18.1 

18.0 

.1 

50.0 
50.0 

29.0 

28.9 
.1 

— 

27.0 

26.5 

.5 

28.U 

27.7 

.7 

27.7 

27.6 

.1 

— 

3  Peraona 

Total 
Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

22.2 

20.0 

1-9 

.3 

25.0 
25.0 

30.6 

27.3 

2.8 

.5 

8.3 

8.0 
.3 

27.9 

11.6 

16.1 

.2 

29.  u 

8.6 

20.6 

.2 

26.U 

23.3 
3.0 

.1 

9.7 

9-1 
.u 

.2 

U  Paraoaa 

Total 

Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

2U.7 

17.8 

6.0 

.9 

12.5 
12.5 

22.7 

12.6 

8.5 

1.6 

28.2 

26.3 
1.9 

21-5 
5.2 

»<.5 

11.7 

.1 

21.2 
2.2 
3.8 

15.1 
.1 

21.8 

12.6 

7.6 

1.5 

.1 

2I+.0 

22.3 

1.1 

.6 

5  Paraoaa 

Total 

Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

17.2 

9.1 

5.6 

2.2 

.3 

-- 

10.2 
2.U 
U.l 

3.2 

'5 

28.9 

20.1 

8.1 

.7 

10.  u 
2.1 
1.9 
2.8 

3.<i 

.7 
2.7 
U.7 

1U.5 
U.9 
5.U 

3'7 

2U.8 

17.U 

6.6 

.8 

6  Peraona 

and  OTer 

Total 

Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Chlldrim 

17.8 

5-3 

h.o 

U.6 
3.9 

12.5 

12.5 

7-5 
.8 

1.3 
2.8 
2.6 

3U.6 

12.7 

8.2 

V 

6.0 

7.U 
l.G 
.1.0 
1.6 

3.8 

U.7 
.1 
.2 

.4 
3-8 

9.6 

l.U 
2.6 

3.5 
3.1 

U1.5 

13-1 
lO.S 

10.6 
7^ 

Seorcat  Qoeatlonaalre  Saaple,  Morealier,  1938 
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TABLE  27b 

Ibaber  and  PereeBtac*  Olttrlbatioa  of  Sla^le  lacoae  lazmera,  laelodad  la  the  Saaple,  lorkiac  la 
ManliattaB.  Below  lUth  Street,  and  LlTlas  In  the  lew  Tork-lorthern  lew  Jeraey  Metropolitan  Area 

"bj   Incoae  Status,  V  luaber  of  Ineoae  Sarsera,  by  ftaber  of  Peraons,  by  loBbor  of 
Children  Under  18  Teara  of  A^e  in  the  Fkaily 


Huaber  of 
Children 

Prlncl 

pal  Sin#:l 

e  Incoae 

Sarnera 

Not  Principal  Sln^e  Incoae  Zaraera 

loBber  of 

ToUl 
Incoae 

laroera  Per  1 

Paally 

Total 
Incoae 

Xaraera  Per  1 

rteilr 

Pereono 

1 

2 

3  Earner a 

1 

2 

3  Samara 

in  Taally 

in  Faaily 

Xanera 

Xarner 

Saraera 

and  Oyer 

Samara 

lamer 

lamera 

and  Orer 

Total  Eetsorte  in 

Paally  CoKpositioa 

2.698 

1.625 

781 

292 

2,665 

7 

I.U3I 

1.227 

1  Peraon 

Total 

568 

568 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

650 

SUO 

110 

-     1     .» 

3 

132 

^^ 

2  Pereona 

No  Children 

630 

520 

110 

13»* 

3 

131 

— . 

1  cm  Id 

20 

20 

__ 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Total 

6U3 

33"* 

280 

29 

656 

2 

557 

97 

Ho  Children 

59? 

298 

265 

29 

626 

2 

528 

96 

3  Persona 

1  Child 

50 

35 

15 

19 

_ 

18 

1 

2  Children 

1 

1 

— 

11 

— 

11 

~ 

Total 

368 

107 

195 

66 

768 

1 

U19 

3>»8 

No  Children 

272 

65 

1U2 

65 

578 

1 

2U9 

328 

U  Peraona 

1  Cnlld 

71 

23 

U7 

1 

18U 

«„ 

16U 

20 

2  Children 

2U 

le 

6 

«. 

6 

__ 

6 

.. 

3  Children 

1 

1 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

Total 

?2U 

38 

112 

7»» 

553 

^^ 

186 

367 

No  Cnlldren 

lU2 

17 

9* 

61 

311 

^ 

51 

260 

5  Peraona 

1  Child 

U7 

6 

31 

10 

169 

_. 

67 

102 

2  Children 

30 

10 

17 

3 

6s 

.. 

63 

5 

3*  Children 

5 

5 

5 

— 

5 

Total 

2U5 

38 

8U 

123 

553 

1 

137 

''IS 

6  Peraona 

No  Children 
1  Child 

86 
U7 

9 

U 

25 
IS 

52 

25 

170 

122 

— 

S 

^51 

and  over 

2  Children 

61 

5 

26 

30 

137 

_ 

U9 

88 

3*  Children 

51 

20 

15 

16 

t 

12«» 

1 

U7 

76 

Pereentace 

CI  atrlbutl 'in-Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 .0 

100.0 

1  Peraon 

Total 

21.1 

35.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Total 

2U.1 

33.2 

lU.l 

__ 

5.0 

U2.9 

9.2 

„_ 

2  Peraona 

No  Children 

23. '< 

32.0 

lU.l 

-   1    5.0 

U2.9 

9.1 

m^ 

1  Child 

.7 

1.2 

~ 

— 

— 

.1 

— 

Total 

?3.5 

2C.6 

35.9 

9.9 

2U.6 

28.5 

38.9 

7.9 

3  Peraona 

No  Children 
1  Child 

21.9 
1-9 

18.3 
2.2 

3I1.O 
1.9 

9.9 

23.5 
.7 

22.5 

36.9 
1.3 

7.8 
.1 

2  Cnlldren 

.1 

— 

M 

— 

.7 

Totsl 

13.6 

6.6 

25.0 

22.6 

28.8 

l»*.3 

29.3 

?8.U 

No  Children 

IC.l 

U.o 

18.3 

22.3 

21.7 

1U.3 

17.>» 

26.  S 

•>  Persona 

1  Child 

2.6 

l.U 

6.0 

.3 

6.9 

11.5 

l.S 

2  Cnlldren 

•  9 

1.1 

.3 

.2 

v. 

.U 

3  Children 

.1 

~ 

— 

— 

Total 

8.3 

2.3 

m-3 

?5.U 

r).8 

-- 

13.0 

29.9 

Mo  Childrea 

5-3 

1.0 

8.2 

20. 9 

11.7 

__ 

3.6 

21.2 

5  Perrone 

1  Child 

1.7 

.»» 

>4.0 

3.5 

6.3 

«_ 

U.7 

8.3 

2  Children 

1.1 

.6 

2.1 

1.0 

2.6 

«_ 

U.ii 

.U 

3*  Children 

.2 

3 

,2 

— 

.3 

Total 

9.1 

2-3 

10.7 

h2.\ 

20.8 

U».3 

9.6 

33.8 

6  Peraona 

No  Children 

3.2 

.6 

3.2 

17. s 

6.U 

1.1 

12.6 

1  Child 

1.7 

.2 

2.3 

8.6 

U.6 

- 

l.S 

7.8 

and  orer 

2  Children 

2.3 

•  3 

3.3 

10.3 

5.1 

_ 

3.»* 

7.2 

3*  Children 

1.9 

1.2 

1.9 

5.U 

U.7 

1«».3 

3-3 

6.2 

Source:  Questionnaire  SaMDle,  NoTeaber,  193S 
Apalyala  of  OeMnd  t'>T  Aparttenta  la 
the  Lower  Ksat  Side  of  Manhattan 
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TABLE  27c 

Voaber  and  Perceatace  Siatrlbutlon  of  Married  Incoae  Earners,  Included  la  the  Saacle,  WorUa^  la 
Manhattan,  Below  lUth  Street,  and  Lirinc  In  the  New  Tork-Northem  New  Jeraey  Metropolitan  Area 

By  lacoae  Status,  by  Nuaber  of  Income  Earners,  by  Ncaber  of  Persons,  Iqr  Nuaber  of 
Children  Under  IS  Tears  of  A^e  in  the  Taaily 


Source:  Qaestloaaalre  Saacle,  loreaber,  1938 
Analysis  of  Dsaaad  for  Apartaeats  la 
the  lower  last  Side  of  Manhattaa 


Nuaber  of 
Children 
in  Paally 

Not  Principal  Married  Incoae  Earners 

Total 

Principal  Married 

Sarnera 

luaber  of 

Total 
Incone 
Faraert 

Zar 

aera  Per 

raally 

Total 
Incoae 
Sarnera 

Sarnera  Per 

Saally 

Persons 
in  rkaily 

1 
Saraer 

2 
Saraera 

3  Sarnera 
and  Over 

1 
Samer 

2 
Sarnera 

3  Samers 
and  Orer 

Total  Reports  in 
Taaily  Coaposltlon 

969 

1 

82U 

lUU 

7.630 

6.121 

1.329 

180 

1  Person 

Total 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

3U 

3U 

— 

— 

2  Persons 

ToUl 
No  Children 
1  Child 

52U 

522 

2 

1 
1 

523 

521 

2 

— 

2,13U 
2,100 

3^ 

1,660 

1.627 

33 

U7U 

U73 
1 

— 

3  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

150 
101 

»*9 

— 

133 

87 
U6 

17 

lU 

3 

2,2U2 

6O8 

1,616 

18 

I.9U7 

367 

I.56U 

16 

278 

227 

50 

1 

17 

lU 

2 

1 

U  Persons 

ToUl 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

131 
6s 

29 

— 

92 
36 
27 
29 

39 
32 

7 

1.8U8 
267 
392 

1,182 
7 

1.537 
103 
275 

1.153 
6 

26U 
12U 

113 

26 
1 

U7 

UO 

U 

5 

5  Persons 

Total 

No  Chlldrea 

1  Child 

2  Cnlldren 
3*  Chlldrea 

72 
18 

33 

lU 

7 

~ 

»»3 

9 
7 

29 

15 

9 

5 

853 
76 

1=1 
256 
370 

617 
16 
Us 

193 
360 

193 
39 
82 
62 
10 

U3 
21 

21 

1 

6  Persoas 
and  oTsr 

Total 
No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*"  Children 

92 
22 
21 

31 
IS 

33 

3 
U 

lU 
12 

59 
19 
17 
1' 

6 

519 
19 
5U 

lOU 

3U2 

326 

3 

11 

37 

275 

120 

6 
17 
U7 

50 

73 
10 
26 
20 
17 

Perceatace  Distribution- Tbtal 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  PeraoB 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.u 

.6 

— 

— 

2  Peraona 

Total 

No  Children 
1  Child 

5U.I 

53.9 

.2 

100.0 
100.0 

63.5 
63.2 

•  3 

~  « 

28.0 

27.6 

.U 

27.1 

26.6 

•5 

35-7 

35.6 

.1 

— 

3  Peraona 

Total 
No  Cnlldren 

1  Child 

2  Children 

15.5 
10.  I4 

5-1 

I 

16.1 

10.6 

5-5 

11. s 

9.7 

2.1 

29.  u 

8.0 

21.2 

.2 

31.8 

6.C 

25.6 

.2 

20.9 

17.1 

3-7 

.1 

9.U 

7.8 

1.1 

.5 

H  Peraona 

Total 

No  Chlldrea 

1  Child 

2  Cnlldren 

3  Children 

13.5 

•'.0 

3.5 

3.0 

— 

11.2 

U.U 

3.3 

3.5 

27.1 
22.2 

U.9 

2U.2 
3.5 
5.1 

15.5 
.1 

25.1 

1.7 

»».5 

18.8 

.1 

19.9 

9.3 

8.5 

2.0 

.1 

26.1 

22.2 

2.2 

1.7 

5  Persons 

Total 
No  Chlldrea 

1  Child 

2  CMldrea 
T   Cnlldren 

7.U 
1.9 
3.U 
l.U 
.7 

— 

5.2 

.u 

2.9 
1.1 

.8 

20.1 

lO.U 

6.3 

3.'' 

11.2 
1.0 
2.0 

J:? 

10.1 

.2 

.8 

3.2 

5.9 

IU.5 
2.9 
6.2 

U.7 
.7 

23.9 

11.7 

11.7 

.5 

6  Persons 

aad  oTsr 

Total 

Nr.  Chlldrea 

1  Child 

2  Children 
T   Chlldrea 

9.5 
2.3 
2.2 

3.2 

1.8 

— 

U.O 

.3 

.5 

1.7 
1.5 

Ul.O 

13.2 

11.8 

11.8 

U.2 

6.8 
.2 

.7 
l.U 

U.5 

5.3 
.2 

.6 

u.5 

9.0 
.U 

1.3 
3.5 
3-8 

U0.6 

5.6 

1U.5 

11.1 

9.U 
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TABLE  27d 

Ju-bT  ^i  Pereenta«.  Di.trll,ution  of  Principal  Married  Incoae  to.r..  J^^^*:*  *"  *J*  'TfJ^  ^** 
iTllanhattan.  bTiow  l»*th  Street,  and  Urln*  in  the  New  Tork^Northem  New  J.reey  Metropoll tMi  Ara« 

By  XllrlMlitT*.  hy  Noaber  of  Incoae  Jamere,  by  Nu«her  of  Pereone.  by  Iwher 
of  Children  Under  18  Teare  of  A«e  in  the  Paaily 


•Bliglblllty  -  Male  tenante  only  are  eligible,  all  others  Ineligible. 


Principal 

»£arrled 

Eligible 

Earners      II 

Princinal  1 

Carried  Inell«lblt 

Samers 

Buaber  of 

Persons 

in  Paally 

NuBber  of 
Children 
in  Paally 

Total 
Incoae 
lamers 

lamers  Per  raDiiT 
1                23  Earners 
Earner     Samers     and  Orrr 

Total 
IncoBS 
Samers 

1                23  lamers 
Bamer     laraere     and  Orer 

Total  Retorts  in 
TsBlly  Conposltion 

U.917 

U,092 

755 

70 

2.713 

2.029 

57»» 

110 

1  Person 

Total 

16 

16 

— 

— 

18 

IS 

— 

— 

2  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 
1  Child 

1.579 

1.566 

13 

1.223 

1.210 

13 

356 
356 

— 

555 
53U 

21 

>i37 

Ul7 

20 

118 
117 

1 

- 

3  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

1.U63 
304 

1.15»* 

5 

1.322 

196 

1.122 

U 

135 
102 

32 

1 

j 

779 

30U 

W62 

13 

625 

171 

UU2 

12 

1U3 

125 

18 

11 
8 

2 

1 

U  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

1,12'* 
120 

199 
799 

983 
U9 

5 

122 

56 
52 
13 

1 

19 

15 

2 

2 

72U 
IU7 
193 
383 

1 

55|» 

130 

369 

1 

lU2 
68 
61 
13 

28 

25 

2 
I 

5  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

U62 

29 

73 

122 

238 

22 

^} 
236 

86 
lU 
39 
31 
2 

21 

9 

12 

1) 

78 
I3U 
132 

262 

10 

26 

102 
12U 

107 

31 

8 

22 

12 

9 

1 

6  Persons 
and  OTer 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Cnlld 

3*  Children 

273 

k 

20 

U9 

200 

193 
1 

3 
20 

169 

56 

2 

8 

23 

23 

2U 
1 
9 
6 
8 

2U6 
15 
3»» 
55 

1U2 

133 
2 
8 

17 
106 

6U 
U 

9 
2U 

27 

U9 

9 

17 

lU 

9 

Percent9fe 

Distribution- To  Ul 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

Total 

•  3 

.U 

— 

— 

.6 

.9 

— 

— 

2  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 
1  Child 

32-1 
31.8- 

•  3 

29.9 
29.6 

.3 

U7.2 
U7.2 

*■" 

20.5 
19.7 

.8 

21. S 

20.6 

.9 

20.6 

20.U 

.2 

- 

3  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

?9.8 

6.2 

23-5 
.1 

32.3 
U.8 

27. u 

.1 

17.9 

13.5 

U.3 

.1 

8.6 
8.6 

28.7 

11.2 

17.0 

•5 

30.8 

8.U 

21.8 

.6 

2U.9 
21.8 

3.1 

10.0 

7.3 

1.8 
.9 

U  Persons 

Total 
No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

22.9 
2.U 
U.l 

16.3 
.1 

2U.O 
1.2 
3.5 

19.2 

.1 

16.1 

7.>» 

6.9 

1.7 

.1 

27.1 

21.5 

2.8 

2.8 

26.7 
5.U 

7.1 
IU.2 

27.3 
2.7 
6.U 

18.2 

2U.7 
11.8 

10.6 

2.3 

25.5 

22.8 

1.8 

.9 

1 

5  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
y*  Children 

o.U 

.6 

1.5 

2.5 

8.7 

.1 

.5 

2.3 

5.8 

ll.U 
1.8 

.3 

30.0 
12.9 
17.1 

lU.U 
1.7 
2.9 
U.9 
U.9 

12.9 

.5 

1.3 

5.0 

6.1 

18. 7 

u.u 

7.5 

l.U 

20.0 

10.9 

8.2 

.9 

6  Persons 
and  OTei 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Cnlld 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

5-5 
.1 
.k 

1.0 

U.0 

U.7 

.1 

•5 

U.l 

7.U 
.3 

1.1 
3.0 
3.0 

3U.3 
l.U 

12.9 

8.6 

ll.U 

1.3 

2.0 

5.2 

6.6 
.1 
.it 
.JB 

5.3 

11.1 

.6 

1.6 

U.2 
U.7 

UU.5 
8.2 

I5.U 

12.7 
8.2 

Soorcei  Qaestlonnaire  Saaple.  loreaber.  1938 
Analysis  of  Ceaand  for  ipartaents  In 
the  Lower  £ast  Side  of  Uaahattaa 
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TABLE  27e 

Iwber  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Income  Earners.  Included  in  the  Saacle.  Working  In  Manhattan, 
AboTe  lUth  Street,  and  Living  in  the  New  Torlc-Northera  Hew  Jersey  lietropolltan  Area 

Bf  Incoae  Status,  by  Naiber  of  Income  Esraers,  by  Number  of  Persons,  by  Number  of 
Children  Under  18  Tears  of  Age  in  the  Family 


Number  of 
Children 

Total  Not  Princi 

cal   Income  Earner*     j 

Total  Principal 

Income  Earners 

Ifcialiar    af 

Total 
Income 

Earners  Per  Family             1 

Total 
Income 

Earners  Per  lamiiy 

Persons 

1 

2 

3  Earners 

1 

2 

3  Earners 

In  Paaily 

in  Family 

Samers 

Samar 

Samers 

and  OTer 

Earners 

Earner 

Earners 

and  OTer 

Total  Beporl 

.s  on 

Family  Composition 

U.98U 

3.IOU 

1.880 

U.lll 

2.673 

l.llU 

32U 

1  Person 

Total 

— 

— 

UI9 

Ul6 

2 

I 

Total 

1.038 

.. 

1.038 

.. 

I.ISU 

810 

37U 

— 

2  Parsons 

No  Children 

1.030 

.. 

1.030 

— 

1.137 

767 

370 

— 

1  Child 

8 

-- • 

8 

— 

U7 

U3 

U 

— 

Total 

832 

_ 

693 

139 

1.009 

70U 

27U 

31 

No  Cnildren 

66U 

__ 

531 

133 

531 

276 

227 

28 

3  Persons 

1  Child 

166 

_- 

160 

6 

U6U 

U17 

U5 

2 

2  Children 

2 

— 

2 

— 

lU 

11 

2 

1 

Total 

1.088 

_ 

658 

U30 

750 

U63 

219 

68 

No  Children 

682 

_ 

306 

376 

267 

69 

lUO 

58 

U  Persons 

1  Child 

3U7 

— 

299 

Us 

173 

99 

65 

9 

2  Children 

58 

— 

52 

6 

303 

289 

13 

1 

3  Children 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

7 

6 

1 

— 

Total 

92U 

__ 

391 

533 

U06 

183 

138 

85 

No  Children 

396 

~ 

79 

317 

103 

15 

UU 

UU 

5  Persons 

1  ChUd 

313 

— 

lUl 

172 

119 

28 

55 

36 

2  Children 

171 

— 

139 

32 

97 

61 

33 

3 

3     Children 

UU 

~ 

32 

12 

87 

79 

6 

2 

Total 

1.102 

_^ 

32U 

778 

3U3 

97 

107 

139 

ft  Piii*Mtiia 

No  Children 

230 

— 

2U 

206 

71 

7 

13 

51 

1  Child 

29U 

— 

55 

239 

66 

7 

20 

39 

2  Children 

26U 

-_ 

95 

169 

91 

15 

U2 

3U 

3     Children 

31U 

— 

150 

16U 

115 

68 

32 

15 

Percentage 

Distribution- Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

Total 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

10.2 

15.6 

.1 

.3 

Tbtal 

20.8 

_« 

33.5 

-• 

28.8 

30.3 

33.6 

^^ 

e  Persons 

lo  Children 

20.7 

— 

33.2 

.. 

27.7 

28.7 

33.2 

_ 

1  Child 

.1 

— 

.3 

— 

1.1 

1.6 

.u 

~ 

Total 

16.7 

^^ 

22.3 

7.3 

2U.6 

26.3 

2U.6 

9.6 

3  Persons 

No  Children 

13-3 

.- 

17.1 

7-0 

12.9 

10.3 

20.U 

8.7 

1  Child 

3-3 

_ 

5-1 

.3 

11.3 

15.6 

U.l 

.6 

2  Children 

— 

.1 

.U 

.U 

.1 

.3 

Total 

21.8 

,  ^ 

21.2 

22.9 

18.2 

17.3 

19.7 

21.0 

No  Children 

13.7 

_ 

9.9 

20.0 

6.5 

2.6 

12.6 

17.9 

U  Persons 

1  Child 

7.0 

~. 

9.6 

2.6 

U.2 

3.7 

5.8 

2.8 

2  Children 

1.1 

__ 

1.7 

.3 

7.U 

10.8 

1.2 

.3 

3  Children 

~ 

— 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Total 

18.6 

^^ 

12.6 

28.U 

9.9 

6.9 

12.U 

26.2 

lo  Children 

8.0 

_ 

2.5 

16.9 

2.5 

.6 

U.O 

13.6 

^  rsrsoas 

I  Child 

6.3 

.. 

U.6 

9.2 

2.9 

1.0 

U.9 

11. 1 

2  Children 

3.U 

_ 

U.5 

1.7 

2.U 

2.3 

3.0 

.9 

3"*^  Children 

•9 

— 

1.0 

.6 

2.1 

3.0 

.5 

.6 

Total 

22.1 

^^ 

10.  U 

Ui.U 

8.3 

3.6 

9.6 

U2.9 

6  PersoBs 
and  orar 

No  Children 
1  Child 

U.6 
5.9 

— 

.7 
1.8 

11. 0 
12.7 

1.7 
1.6 

.3 
.3 

l.l 
1.8 

15.8 
12.0 

2  Children 

5.3 

.. 

3.1 

9.0 

2.2 

•5 

3.8 

10.  S 

3*  Children 

6.3 

— 

U.S 

8.7 

2.8 

2.5 

2.9 

k.i 

Source:  ^ustioaBAlre  Sample,  lorember,  1938 
Analysis  of  Oaaand  for  Apartments  la 
ttaa  Lower  last  Side  of  Maal^ttaa 
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TABLE  271 

taber  ^i  Peree.f«.  Dl.trlbutlon  of  Sin«le  Inc«e  lam«-..  Inelnd.d  In  the  '-P^*-  Jj'""*^!; 
Xihattan.  AboT.  lUth  Street,  and  Urin*  In  the  Hew  Tork-Horthem  He-  Jer.ej  U.tropollt«i  Area 

By  Incoae  SUtue.  by  »J«ber  of  Incoa*  Samer..  by  »J.ber  of  Pereone.  by  Hiaber  of 

Children  Under  18  Teare  of  Age  In  the  Taally 


r 


i  i 


Huaber  of 
Children 
in  T—lly 

Principal   Single  Incoae  Earnere         | 

Mot  Prlnc 
Total 

Inal  Slr«le   Incoae  Earnere 
lamer e  Per  k'aall? 

Buaber  of 

Pereone 

la  iMlly 

Total 
Incoae 
lamer  e 

Kar  i«re  rer  ^ 
1                 2           . 
Earner     lamer  ■ 

3  Samere 
and  Over 

Incose 
Earnere 

1                 23  Eamere 
Samer     Samere     and  Over 

Total  Beporte  In 
Taally  Conpoaltlon 

1.736 

968 

5U3 

225        1 

3.63U 

~ 

1.922 

1.712 

1  Perfon 

Tolal 

385 

38U 

1 

-        1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2  Pernat 

Total 

Ho  Cnlldrea 
1  Child 

335 

331 

h 

251 

2I17 
k 

84 
8U 

E 

192 

185 

^■^ 

192 

185 
7 

— 

3  Pereone 

Total 
Ho  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

37U 
328 

2 

193 
158 

3U 

1 

160 

IU9 
10 

1 

21 
21 

629 

557 

71 

1 

— 

•121 

66 
1 

108 
103 

5 

U  Pereone 

Total 

Ho  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

265 
198 

58 
8 

1 

78 

U7 

23 

7 

1 

lUl 
108 

32 

1 

U6 
1*3 

3 

959 

6O8 

316 

3>* 

1 

~ 

57U 
272 

273 

28 

1 

385 

1 

S  Pereone 

Total 

Ho  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3+  Children 

189 

77 
6U 

36 
12 

hi 

12 

8 

lU 
7 

88 

35 
31 
19 

3 

60                  833 
30                  363 
25                  272 

3                  157 
2                    Ul 

- 

3U2 

70 

117 

126 

29 

U91 

293 

155 

31 

12 

6  Pereone 
and  over 

Total 

Ho  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

188 
'& 
36 

21 
k 
2 

5 

10 

69 

10 

16 

25 
18 

98 
36 

5? 
2U 

8 

1.021 
216 
272 
238 

295 

- 

293 

21 

8U 

lUO 

728 

15»» 
155 

Percentage  Sletrlbutlon-Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Peraon 

Total 

22.2 

39.7 

.1 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

2  Pereone 

Total 
Ho  Children 
1  Cnlld 

19.3 

19.1 

.2 

25-9 

^;5 

15.5 
15.5 

-         1            5.3 

~       1          5-1 

**^ 

10.0 

— 

5  Pereone 

Total 

Ho  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

21.5 
I8.9 

.1 

19.9 

16.3 

3.5 

..1 

29-5 

.27.5 

1.8 
.2 

9.3 

17.3 
15.3 

1        ^'° 

- 

27.1 
23.6 

3.»* 
.1 

6.3 

6.0 
•3 

U  Pereone 

t 

Total 

Ho  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

15.3 

ll.U 

3.3 

.5 
.1 

8.1 

»*.9 

2.U 

.7 

.1 

26.0 

19.9 
5.9 

.2 

20. U 

19.1 

1.3 

26.U 

16.8 

8.7 

.9 

— 

29.9 
1U.2 

IU.2 

l.U 

.1 

22.5 
19.6 

5  Pereone 

Total 

Mo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

10.9 

3.7 

2.1 

.7 

U.2 

1.2 

.8 

.7 

16.2 
6.U 
5-7 

26.7 
I3.U 
11.1 

1-3 
.9 

22.1 
10.0 

7.5 

U.3 

1.1 

~ 

17. P 
3.6 
6.1 
6.6 
1.5 

28.7 

17.1 

9.1 

1.8 

.7 

6  Pereone 
and  OTer 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3"*'  Children 

10.8 
2.9 
2.S 

3.1 
2.0 

2.2 

,k 
.2 

.5 
1.1 

12.7 
1.8 
3.0 
U.6 
3.3 

U3.6 
16.0 
13.3 
10.7 
3.6 

28.1 
5.9 
7.5 
6.6 
8.1 

— 

1511 2 
1.1 
2.1* 
U.U 
7.3 

U2.5 

11.3 

13.2 

9.0 

9.0 

Source:  Qaeetlonnalre  Saaole,  Horeaber.  1938 
Aaalyels  of  Oaaaad  for  ipartaentt  in 
the  Lover  last  Side  of  kaahattan 
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TABLE  27g 

ffnaber  and  Percenta4Ee  Dletrlbutlon  of  Married  Incoae  lamere.  Included  In  the  S«Pl«.  'o^kln«  In 
Maataattan.  Abore  lUth  Street,  and  LlTlng  In  the  Hew  Tork-Korthera  Hew  Jereey  Metropolitan  Area 

By  Incoae  Statue,  by  Huaber  of  Incoae  Earnere.  by  Huaber  of  Pereone.  by  Huaber  of. 

Children  Under  IS  Teare  of  Age  In  the  Paally  


Huaber  of 
Children 
In  PaallT 

Hot  Princ 

:ipal  Married  Incoae  Earnere 

Total  Principal 

Married 

Earnere 

Inaber  of 

Pereone 

In  Taally 

Total 

Baraere  P»r  Paaily 

Total 

Earnere  Per  I 

aaily 

Incoae 
Samere 

1 
Earner 

2 
Earner e 

3  Earnere 
and  Over 

Incoae 

Earnere 

1 
Earner 

2 
Earnere 

3  Samere 
and  Orer 

Total  Becorl 

.e  in 

Taally  Coapoeltlon                       1 

1.350 

~ 

1.182 

168 

2.375 

1.705 

571 

99 

1  Pereon 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31+ 

32 

1 

1 

Total 

8U6 

mmmt 

8U6 

.«* 

8U9 

559 

290 

— 

2  Pereone 

Ho  Children 

8U5 

M« 

8U5 

-. 

8O6 

520 

286 

— 

1  Child 

1 

— 

1 

— 

U3 

39 

U 

~— 

Total 

203 

^^ 

172 

31 

635 

511 

llU 

10 

Ho  Children 

107 

^^ 

77 

30 

205 

118 

78 

7 

3  Pereone 

1  Child 

95 

.« 

9U 

1 

U20 

383 

35 

2 

2  Children 

1 

— 

1 

— 

12 

10 

1 

1 

Total 

129 

,  _ 

8U 

U5 

U85 

385 

78 

22 

Ho  Children 

7W 

_  , 

3U 

ko 

69 

22 

32 

^l 

k  Pereone 

1  Child 

31 

.. 

26 

5 

115 

76 

33 

6 

2  Children 

2k 

.- 

2U 

295 

282 

12 

1 

3  Children 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 

^* 

Total 

91 

^^ 

hs 

U2 

217 

1U2 

50 

^ 

Ho  Children 

33 

,M 

■9 

2U 

26 

3 

9 

1»». 

5  Pereone 

1  Child 

Ul 

_- 

2U 

17 

55 

20 

2U 

11 

2  Children 

lU 

__ 

13 

1 

61 

U7 

lU 

— 

3*  Children 

3 

~ 

3 

— 

75 

72 

3 

— 

Total 

«i 

^^ 

31 

50       ,          155 

76 

38 

Ul 

Ho  Children 

Ik 

^^ 

1 

13 

21 

3 

3 

15 

6  Pernonc 

1  Child 

22 

^^ 

9 

13 

IS 

5 

U 

9 

and  OTer 

2  Children 

26 

.». 

11 

15 

37 

10 

17 

10 

3*  Children 

19 



10 

9 

79 

58 

lU 

7 

Percentage 

Dlatrlbuti on-Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Pereon 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l.U 

1.9 

.1 

1.0 

Total 

62.7 

71.6 

^^ 

35.8 

32.8 

50. 8 

— . 

2  Pereone 

Ho  Children 

62.6 

— 

71.5 

— 

3U.0 

30.5 

50.1 

— 

1  Child 

.1 

— 

.1 

— 

1.8 

2.3 

.7 

"•" 

Total 

15.0 

^  ^ 

IU.6 

18.U 

26.7 

30.0 

20.0 

10. 1 

Ho  Children 

7.9 

^^ 

6.5 

17.9 

8.5 

6.9 

13.7 

7.1 

3  Pereone 

1  Child 

7.0 

,»_ 

8.0 

.5 

17.7 

22.5 

6.2 

2.0 

2  Children 

.1 

— 

.1 

.5 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

Total 

9.6 

__ 

7.1 

26.8 

■  20.U 

22.6 

13-7 

22.2 

Ko  Children 

5-5 

— 

2.9 

23. s 

2.9 

1.3 

5.7 

15.2 

k  Pereone 

1  Child 

2-3 

_ 

2.2 

3.0 

u.s 

U.5 

5.S 

6.0 

2  Children 

l.« 

— 

2.0 

— 

12.U 

16.5 

2.1 

1.0 

3  Children 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

.3 

•3 

.1 

*-• 

Total 

6.7 

^^_ 

l*.l 

25.0 

9.1 

8.3 

8.3 

25.3 

Ho  Children 

2.5 

-^ 

.S 

1U.3 

1.1 

.1 

1.6 

lU.2 

5  Per  son  e 

1  Child 

3-0 

— 

2.0 

10.1 

2.3 

1.2 

U.2 

11.1 

2  Cnlldren 

1.0 

— 

l.l 

.6 

2.5 

2.S 

2.5 

— 

3*  Children 

.2 

— 

.2 

~ 

3-2 

U.2 

.5 

— 

Total 

6.0 

^^ 

2.6 

29.8 

6.5 

u.u 

6.6 

Ul.U 

Ko  Cnlldren 

1.0 

_ 

.1 

7.7 

.3 

.1 

■5 

15-2 

6  Pereone 

1  Child 

1.6 

... 

.8 

7.7 

•? 

.3 

.7 

9.1 

end  OTer 

2  Children 

2.0 

.. 

.9 

P.O 

1.6 
1          3.3 

.6 

3.0 

n.i 

3*  Children 

l.U 

— 

.8 

5.U 

3.U 

2.U 

— 

M 


Source:  Questionnaire  Saarile,  NoTeaber,  1938 
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TABLE  27h 

Nuaber  and  Percentage  £lstrlhutlon  of  Principal  Uarrled  Incoae  Samero,  Ircluded  In  the  Saaple,  Worldly 
In  Manhattan.  Ahove  lUth  Street,  and  Llrlng  In  the  Ne»  Tork-Northern  He*  Jertey  Uetropolltan  Area 


By  EllglMllty*,  by  Nuaber  of  Incoee  Eamprs,  by  N'oaber  of  Persont,  by  Nuaber 
of  Children  Under  18  Tears  of  Age  In  the  Paally 

Nuaber  of 
Children 
In  Taally 

Principal  Married  Sllglble  Earners 

Principal  Married  Ineligible  Earners 

Fuaber  of 

Total 
Incoae 
iamers 

Earners  Per  1 

'aally 

Total 
Incoae 
Earner* 

Earners  Per  faally 

Feriont 
In  Faally 

1 
Tarner 

2 

Earners 

3  Earners 
and  Orer 

1 

Farn«r 

2 

Earners 

3  Earners 
and  Orer 

Total  Beports  In 
Taally  Com>oeltion 

1.352 

I.OU3 

268 

Ul 

1.023 

662 

303 

58 

1  Pereon 

Total 

10 

10 

— 

2U 

22 

1 

1 

2  Pereons 

Total 
No  Children 
1  Child 

U92 

7 

3U0 

333 

7 

152 
152 

— 

357 

321 

36 

219 

187 
32 

^^U 

- 

3  Pereone 

Total 
No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

391 

102 

287 

2 

3'«2 
65 

275 
2 

35 
11 

3 

2 

1 

2UU 
101 

133 

10 

169 

53 

108 

8 

68 
1 

7 
5 

1 
1 

U  Persons 

Total 
No  Cnlldren 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

269 
32 
59 

177 

I 

229 

12 

U7 

169 

1 

33 
lU 

12 

7 

7 
6 

"1 

216 

118 

5 

156 
10 
29 

113 

u 

U5 
18 
21 

5 

1 

15 

1 

•  5  Persons 

Total 
No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  ■*■  Children 

110 
11 
20 
28 
51 

80 

3 

8 
19 
50 

19 

1 

9 

1 

11 

107 
15 
35 
33 

2U 

62 

12 
28 
22 

'I 

18 

5 
2 

lU 
9 
5 

6  Persons 
and  orer 

Total 

Bo  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  ■*■  Children 

80 
12 

7 
20 
Ul 

U2 
1 
3 
7 

31 

18 
1 
1 
8 
8 

20 
10 

3 
5 
2 

75 
9 
11 
17 
38 

3>» 
2 
2 

3 
27 

20 
2 
3 

1 

21 

I 

5 
5 

Percentage  Olstrltoatlon-Total 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.C 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Person 

Total 

.7 

.9 

~ 

~ 

2.3 

3.3 

•3 

1.7 

S  Pereons 

Total 

No  Children 
1  Child 

36.  u 

35-9 

•  5 

32.6 

31.9 

.7 

56.7 
56.7 

~ 

3U.9 

31.U 
3.5 

33.1 

28.3 
U.8 

U5.6 

UU.3 
1.3 

«« 

3  Persons 

Total 
No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

29.0 

7.6 

21.2 

.2 

32.8 

6.2 

26.  tt 

.2 

17.2 

13.1 

U.l 

7.3 

U.9 

23.9 

9.9 

13.0 

1.0 

25.5 
6.0 

16.3 
1.2 

22.U 

IU.2 

7.9 

.3 

12.1 

8.7 
1.7 
1.7 

k  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 

3  Children 

19.9 
2.3 
U.U 

13.1 
.1 

22.0 
1.2 

16.2 
.1 

12.3 
5-2 

2.6 

17.1 
1U.7 

2^ 

21.1 
3.6 
5.5 

11.5 
.5 

23.6 
1.5 
U.U 

17.1 
.6 

IU.9 

6.0 

6.9 

1.7 

.3 

25.9 
15.5 

lO.U 

» 
5  Persons 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

8.1 

.8 

1.5 
2.0 

3.8 

7.7 
.3 
.8 

1.8 

7.0 
1.1 
2.2 

26.8 
12.1 
IU.7 

10. K 

1-5 
3.»* 
3.2 
2.U 

9.U 
1.8 

3.3 

10.2 
2.0 
5.9 

2U.1 
I5.i 

8.6 

6  Persons 
and  OTsr 

Total 

No  Children 

1  Child 

2  Children 
3*  Children 

5.9 

•9 
.5 

1.5 
3.0 

U.O 

.1 

.2 

.7 
3.0 

6.8 

.k 

.k 

3.0 

3.0 

U8.f 
2U.5 

7.3 

12.1 

U.9 

1.0 
1.7 

3-7 

5.1 
.3 

-.1 

u.l 

6.6 

.6 

1.0 

CO 

36.2 
8.6 

10.  u 

8.6 

•Eligibility  -  Male  tenants  only  ars  ellfibls,  all  others  ineligible 
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SCHEDULE    CARD   FORM    USED 
TO    OBTAIN    THE    BASIC    DATA  TABULATED 
AS    THE    "PERSONNEL    RECORDS    SAMPLE" 


SCHEDULE      N?      77105 


Address 


Location  of  Work,  Area  Code 


Area  Code 


Numbar  end  Street 


Bereuqh  or  County 


Cty 


State 


A.   Salary  Groups 


Under  $1000  n 
$1000  to  $1499  D 
1500  to  1999  n 
2000  to  2499  Q 
2500  to  2999  Q 
3000  to  3499  n 
3500  to  3999  Q 
4000  to  4499  Q 
4500  to  4999  n 
5000  end  over  n 


B.    Sex— Male     □     Female     Q 


C.    Age 


or  year  of  birth 


D.    Marital  Status — Single     Q     Married     □ 


E.    Total  in  Family 
Number  of  Adults 
Number  of  Children 


F.    Home  Owner    Q 
Tenant  Q 


'ii 
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QUESTIONNAIRE    FORM    USED 

TO    OBTAIN   THE    BASIC   DATA  TABULATED 

AS   THE   "QUESTIONNAIRE    SAMPLE" 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


I.     Sex:  Male  Q  Female  □ 


2.     Marital  Status:  Single  Q  Married  □ 


4.     Occupation 


5.     Total  number  (including  self)  in  the  family  group  with 

which  you  live 

Number  of  Children 

(Under   18  yrs.) 

Number  of  Adults 

Total  number  of  income 
earners   in   your   family 


6.     Are  you  the  principal  income  earner  in  your  family? 
Yes  D  No  D 


3.     Age 


7.     Do  you  or  a  nnember  of  your  family  own  or  rent  the 
living  quarters  you  now  occupy?     Own  Q]     Rent  Q 


8.  Do  you  live  in  a  single-family  dwelling  Q  two-family 
dwelling  Q.  three-family  dwelling  Q.  four-family 
dwelling  Q  apartment  of  five  or  more  families  Q 


9.     How  many  rooms  (not.counting  bath,  hallways,  foyers, 
or  dressing  spaces)  in  your  dwelling         .    ^ 


10.     If  you  rent,  what  monthly  rent  do  you  pay?  $ 

What   services  are   included   in   this   rent?      (Check) 

Heat  n  Furniture  Q  Janitor   Service  Q   Maid  Q 
Light  |_J  Electricity  or  gas  for  refrigeration  Q 


1 1 .     How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  present  community? 


12.  By  what  means  of  transportation  do  you  ordinarily  reach  your  work?  (Check  one  or  noore)  Train  Q  Subway  Q]  Street 
Car  n  Bus  n  Fe"y  Boat  □  Automobile  □  ^a"'  D 

1 3.  How  many  minutes  does  it  take  you  to  reach  your  office  or  place  of  work  from  your  home? 

14.  If  you  use  public  transportation,  what  does  it  cost  you  per  month  $ 

15.  Give  location  of  Station  (or  corner)  from  which  you  take  public  transportation  to  go  to  your  work: 

Station  or  Comar  Cty  Slat* 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS  USED  IN  THE 

TABULATION  OF  INCOME  DATA  FOR 

WORKERS  IN  MANHATTAN 


MANHATTAN  A-That  area  bounded  by  the  East  River.  North 
River,  West  14th  Street,  10th  Avenue.  West  18th  Street,  6th  Ave- 
nue, West  14th  Street.  7th  Avenue,  West  11th  Street,  Hudson  Street, 
Barrow  Street.  Waverly  Place,  Broadway.  Great  Jones  Street,  1st 
Avenue.  East  14th  Street,  Avenue  B,  East  19th  Street  to  starting 
point  on  East  River. 

MANHATTAN  B-That  area  bounded  by  Central  Park  West.  8th 
Avenue.  West  34th  Street.  6th  Avenue,  West  18th  Street,  10th  Ave- 
nue. West  14th  Street.  North  River,  West  70th  Street,  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  West  66th  Street  to  surting  point  on  Central  Park  West. 

MANHATTAN  C-That  area  bounded  by  3rd  Avenue,  East  14th 
Street,  1st  Avenue.  Great  Jones  Street,  Broadway,  Waverly  Place. 
Barrow  Street.  Hudson  Street,  West  11th  Street.  7th  Avenue,  West 
14th  Street,  6th  Avenue,  West  .14th  Street,  8th  Avenue.  Central  Park 
South,  5th  Avenue.  East  63rd  Street  to  starting  point  on  3rd  Avenue. 

MANHATTAN  D-That  area  bounded  by  Weet  Channel.  Eaat 
River,  East  19th  Street.  Avenue  B.  East  14th  Street.  3rd  Avenue, 
East  64th  Street  to  starting  point  on  West  Channel. 

MANHATTAN  E-That  area  bounded  by  8th  Avenue,  West  66th 
Street,  Amsterdam  Avenue.  West  70th  Street,  Hudson  River,  West 
134th  Street,  Amsterdam  Avenue.  West  144th  Street  to  starting 
point  on  8th  Avenue. 

MANHATTAN  F-That  area  bounded  by  3rd  Avenue,  East  63rd 
Street,  Sth  Avenue.  West  59th  Street,  Central  Park  West,  West 
110th  Street.  Sth  Avenue,  East  98th  Street  to  the  starting  point  on 
3rd  Avenue. 

MANHATTAN  G-That  area  bounded  by  West  Channel,  East  64th 
Street,  3rd  Avenue.  East  I09th  Street  to  the  starting  point  on  West 
Channel. 

MANHATTAN  H-That  area  bounded  by  the  Harlem  River.  West 
Channel,  East  109th  Street.  3rd  Avenue,  East  98th  Street.  5th 
Avenue,  West  110th  Street,  8th  Avenue  to  the  starting  point  on  the 
Harlem  River. 

MANHATTAN  J-That  area  bounded  by  the  Harlem  River,  Sth 
Avenue,  West  14Ist  Street,  Amsterdam  Avenue.  West  134th  Street. 
Hudson  River,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Ewen  Street,  West  230th  Street, 
Exterior  Street.  West  192nd  Street  to  the  starting  point  on  the 
Harlem  River. 

BRONX  A-That  area  bounded  by  the  Bronx  River,  East  River. 
Rikers  Island  Channel.  Harlem  River,  McCombs  Dam  Bridge,  East 
161st  Street,  Park  Avenue,  Clay  Avenue,  East  167th  Street,  Web- 
ster Avenue,  Clay  Avenue,  East  174th  Street,  Park  Avenue,  and 
Fordham  Road  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Bronx  River. 

BRONX  B-That  area  bounded  by  Park  Avenue,  East  174th  Street, 
Clay  Avenue,  Webster  Avenue,  East  167th  Street,  Qay  Avenue, 
Park  Avenue,  East  161st  Street,  McCombs  Dam  Bridge,  Harlem 
River,  West  180th  Street,  Sedgewick  Avenue,  Hall  of  Fame  Terrace, 
West  181st  Street,  Davidson  Avenue,  and  Fordham  Road  to  the 
starting  point  on  Park  Avenue. 

BRONX  C-That  area  bounded  by  the  Bronx  River,  Fordham  Road, 
Davidson  Avenue,  West  181st  Street.  Hall  of  Fame  Terrace.  Sedjte- 
wick  Avenue,  West  180th  Street,  Harlem  River,  West  192nd  Street, 
Exterior  Street,  Broadway,  the  Bronx  County-Wcstchester  County 
Line  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Bronx  River. 

BRONX  D-That  area  bounded  by  Broadway,  West  230th  Street, 
Ewen  Street,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Hudson  River,  the  Bronx  County- 
Westchester  County  Line  to  the  starting  point  on  Broadway. 

BRONX  E-That  area  bounded  by  Newport  Avenue.  Morris  Park 
Avenue,  WilliamsbridRC  Road,  Tremont  Avenue,  Westchester  Creek, 
Lafayette  Avenue,  Pugsley  Avenue,  Seward  Avenue,  St.  Lawrence 
Avenue,  Lafayette  Avenue,  Bronx  River,  and  the  Bronx  Pelham 
Parkway  to  the  starting  point  on  Newport  Avenue. 

BRONX  F-That  area  bounded  by  Eastchester  Bay,  East  River, 
Bronx  River,  Lafayette  Avenue,  St.  Lawrence  Avenue,  Seward  Ave- 
nue, Pugsley  Avenue,  Lafayette  Avenue,  Westchester  Creek.  GrafT 
Avenue,  Brush  Avenue,  Waterbury  Avenue.  Tremont  Avenue,  Cod 
dington  Avenue,  Connell  Street,  Kearney  Avenue,  Country  Club 
Road  to  the  starting  point  on  Eastchester  Bay. 

BRONX  G-That  area  bounded  by  Eastchester  Bay,  Country  Club 
Road,  Kearney  Avenue,  Connell  Street,  Coddington  Avenue,  Tre- 
mont Avenue,  Brush  Avenue,  Graff  Avenue,  Westchester  Creek, 
Tremont  Avenue,  Williamsbridge  Road.  Morris  Park  Avenue.  New- 
port Avenue,  Bronx  Pelham  Parkway  to  the  starting  point  on  East- 
chester Bay. 


BRONX  H-That  area  bounded  by  Long  Island  Sound.  Eastchester 
Bay,  Bronx  Pelham  Parkway,  Bronx  River,  Bronx  County-West- 
chester  County  Line  to  the  starting  point  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

QUEENS  A-That  area  bounded  by  8Sth  Street,  Astoria  Avenue. 
49th  Street.  Northern  Blvd.,  43rd  Street,  Bamett  Avenue.  47th 
Street,  Queens  Blvd..  46th  Street,  Laurel  Hill  Blvd.,  Newtown 
Credc,  East  Channel  and  Rikers  Island  Channel  to  the  starting  point 
on  85th  Street. 

eUEENS  B-That  area  bounded  by  Flushing  Bay,  Northern  Blvd.. 
awrence  Street,  Rodman  Street,  Horace  Harding  Blvd.,  92Dd 
Street.  58th  Avenue.  Queens  Blvd.,  Goldsmith  Street,  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Codwise  Place,  Queens  Blvd.,  47th  Street,  Barnett  Avenue.  43rd 
Street,  Northern  Blvd.,  49th  Street.  Astoria  Avenue,  85th  Street 
and  Rikers  Island  Channel  to  the  starting  point  on  Flushing  Bay. 

QUEENS  C-That  area  bounded  by  51st  Avenue,  Woodhaven  Blvd., 
74th  Avenue,  88th  Street,  75th  Avenue,  84th  Street,  77th  Avenue, 
85th  Street,  Myrtle  Avenue,  the  East  boundary  of  Mt.  Lebanon 
Cemetery,  Queens-Brooklyn  Line,  Irving  Avenue.  Eldert  Street, 
Wyckoff  Avenue,  Gates  Avenue.  Nicholas  Avenue,  Menahan  Street, 
Cypress  Avenue,  Flushing  Avenue,  Seneca  Avenue.  Newtown 
Creek.  Laurel  Hill  Blvd.,  46th  Street,  Queens  Blvd..  Codwise  Place, 
Grand  Blvd.,  Goldsmith  Street,  Queens  Blvd.,  58th  Avenue,  92nd 
Street  to  the  intersection  of  Queens  Blvd.  and  51st  Avenue. 

QUEENS  D— That  area  bounded  by  Little  Neck  Bay,  Nassau  Coun- 
ty-Queens Line,  Little  Neck  Road,  Nassau  Blvd.,  Horace  Harding 
Blvd.,  171st  Street.  75th  Avenue,  166th  Street,  72nd  Avenue.  Par- 
sons Blvd.,  69th  Avenue.  North  boundary  of  Queens  Valley  Golf 
Club,  130th  Street,  Rodman  Street.  Lawrence  Street.  Northern 
Blvd.,  Flushing  Bay.  and  the  East  River  to  the  starting  point  oa 
Little  Neck  Bay. 

8UEENS  E-That  area  bounded  by  Hollis  Court  Blvd..  North 
empstead  Turnpike.  Cross  Island  Blvd.,  Grand  Central  Parkway, 
La  Salle  Avenue.  211th  Street,  99th  Avenue.  Farmers  Blvd.,  Hen- 
derson Avenue,  104th  Avenue,  183rd  Street.  Jamaica  Avenue,  150th 
Street.  95th  Avenue.  Van  Wyck  Blvd..  Hillside  Avenue.  Lefferts 
Blvd.,  Jamaica  Avenue.  Queens-Brooklyn  Line.  East  boundary  of 
Mt.  Lebanon  Cemetery.  Myrtle  Avenue,  85th  Street,  77th  Avenue. 
84th  Street,  75th  Avenue,  88th  Street,  85th  Avenue.  Woodhaven 
Blvd.,  51st  Avenue,  Horace  Harding  Blvd..  130th  Street,  North 
boundary  Queens  Valley  Golf  Club,  69th  Avenue,  Parsons  Blvd., 
72nd  Avenue,  166th  Street,  75th  Avenue,  171st  Street,  Horace  Hard- 
ing Blvd.  to  the  starting  point  on  Hollis  Court  Blvd. 

QUEENS  F-That  area  bounded  by  Farmers  Blvd.,  Southern  Park- 
way, ISOth  Street,  Rockaway  Blvd.,  Centerville  Street,  Planewood 
Street,  Chicot  Court.  Sutter  Avenue.  85th  Street,  133rd  Street, 
Southern  Parkway,  75th  Street,  Liberty  Avenue.  Drew  Avenue, 
95th  Avenue,  Elderts  Blvd.,  Jamaica  Avenue,  Lefferts  Blvd.,  Hill- 
side Avenue,  Van  Wyck  Blvd.,  95th  Avenue,  150th  Street,  Jamaica 
Avenue,  183rd  Street.  I04th  Avenue,  Henderson  Avenue  to  the 
starting  point  on  Farmers  Blvd. 

QUEENS  G-That  area  bounded  by  the  Nassau  County-Queens  Line, 
Hook  Creek,  U.  S.  Pierhead  and  Bulkhead  Line,  Queens- Brooklyn 
Line,  Silver  Creek,  157th  Avenue,  Ruby  Street,  155th  Avenue,  Sap- 
phire Street,  135th  Avenue,  Ruby  Street,  Southern  Parkway.  83rd 
Street.  133rd  Avenue,  85th  Street,  Sutter  Avenue,  Chicot  Court. 
Planewood  Street,  Centerville  Street,  Rockaway  Blvd..  150th  Street, 
Southern  Parkway,  Farmers  Blvd..  Montauk  Street.  Nashville  Blvd.. 
131st  Road,  Springfield  Blvd.,  130th  Avenue.  228th  Street,  129th 
Street  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Nassau  County-Queens  Line. 

QUEENS  H— That  area  bounded  by  Nassau  County-Queens  Line, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Queens-Brooklyn  Line,  U.  S.  Pierhead  and  Bulkhead 
Line  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Nassau  County -Queens  Line. 

QLTEENS  J-That  area  bounded  by  Nassau  County-Queens  Line. 
129th  Avenue.  226th  Street,  135th  Avenue,  Springfield  Blvd.,  ISlst 
Street,  Nashville  Blvd..  Montauk  Street,  Farmers  Blvd.,  99th  Ave- 
nue, 211th  Street,  La  Salle  Avenue,  Grand  Central  Parkway,  Crosa 
Island  Blvd.,  North  Hempstead  Turnpike,  Hollis  Court  Blvd., 
Horace  Harding  Blvd.  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Nassau  County- 
Queens  Line. 

BROOKLYN  A-That  area  bounded  by  Clinton  Avenue,  Myrtle 
Avenue,  Cumberland  Avenue,  DeKalb  Avenue,  Portland  Avenue, 
6th  Avenue,  24th  Street,  5th  Avenue,  36th  Street,  Fort  Hamiltoa 
Parkway.  66th  Street,  6th  Avenue,  68th  Street,  Ridge  Blvd.,  Bay 
Ridge  Avenue,  Colonial  Road,  Wakeman  Place,  Upper  Bay,  Butter- 
milk Channel.  East  River  to  the  starting  point  on  Clinton  ATenue. 

BROOKLYN  B-That  area  bounded  by  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway. 
79th  Street,  10th  Avenue,  86th  Street,  14th  Avenue,  Cropse^  Ave- 
nue. 16th  Avenue,  \J.  S.  Bulkhead  Line,  Wakeman  Place,  Colonial 
Road.  Bay  Ridge  Avenue,  Ridge  Blvd.,  68th  Street,  6th  Avenue, 
and  66th  Street  to  the  starting  point  on  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway. 
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BROOKLYN  C— That  area  lK)iinde<i  by  \Vill<nij{hl)v  Aveniic,  IrvintJ 
Avenue,  Starr  Street,  Wilson  Avenue,  Troutman  Street.  Evergreen 
Avenue,  Myrtle  Avenue.  Broadway,  F^wis  Avenue,  Stockton  Street, 
Throop  Avenue.  Floyd  Street.  Marcy  Avenue,  Myrtle  Avenue,  Clin- 
ton Avenue,  East  River,  Queens- Brooklyn  I-ine,  and  Newtown  Creek 
to  the  starting  point  on  Willoughby  Avenue. 

BROOKLYN  D-That  area  bounded  by  the  Queens- Brooklyn  Line, 
Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York  Avenue,  Pitkin  Avenue,  Elastern 
Parkway,  Buffalo  Avenue,  Sterling  Place,  Rogers  Avenue,  Park 
Place,  v'anderbilt  Avenue,  Sterling  Place,  6th  Avenue,  Portland 
Avenue,  DeKalb  Avenue,  Cumberland  Avenue.  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Marcy  Avenue,  Floyd  Street.  Throop  Avenue,  Stockton  Street, 
Lewis  Avenue,  Broadway,  Myrtle  Avenue,  Evergreen  Avenue, 
Troutman  Street,  Wilson  Avenue,  Starr  Street,  Irving  Avenue, 
and  Willoughby  Avenue  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Queens-Brook- 
lyn Line. 

BROOKLYN  E-That  area  bounded  by  East  New  York  Avenue, 
Lefferts  Avenue,  Nostrand  Avenue,  Church  Avenue.  Flatbush  Ave 
nue.  Parkside  Avenue.  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  McDonald  Avenue, 
Clara  Street,  ,?6th  Street,  5th  Avenue,  24th  Street,  bth  Avenue, 
Sterling  Place,  V'anderbilt  Avenue,  Park  Place,  Rogers  Avenue, 
Sterling  Place.  Buffalo  Avenue,  Eastern  Parkway,  and  Pitkin  Ave- 
nue to  the  starting  point  on  East  New  York  Avenue. 

BROOKLYN  F-That  area  bounded  by  Flatbush  Avenue,  East  34th 
Street,  Avenue  K,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Avenue  X,  East  38th  Street, 
Deadhorse  Inlet,  City  Bulkhead  Line,  Emmons  Avenue.  Coney  Island 
Avenue,  Canal  Avenue,  Ocean  Parkway.  East  2nd  Street,  Ave- 
nue Y,  West  1st  Street,  Village  Road.  West  Street,  Avenue  T. 
McDonald  Avenue,  Avenue  P.  Dahill  Road.  Avenue  N.  East  2nd 
Street.  Avenue  M,  59th  Street,  Bay  Parkway,  Dahill  Road,  47th 
Street,  McDonald  Avenue,  18th  Avenue,  East  2nd  Street,  Ditmas 
Avenue.  McDonald  Avenue,  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  and  Parkside 
Avenue  to  the  starting  point  on  Flatbush  Avenue. 

BROOKLYN  G-That  area  bounded  by  McDonald  Avenue,  Ditmas 
Avenue.  East  2nd  Street,  18th  Avenue.  McDonald  Avenue,  47th 
Street,  Dahill  Road,  Bay  Parkway,  59th  Street.  Avenue  M,  East  2nd 
Street,  Avenue  N.  Dahill  Road.  Avenue  P.  McDonald  Avenue, 
Avenue  T,  West  Street,  V'illage  Road,  West  1st  Street,  Avenue  Y, 
East  2nd  Street,  Avenue  Z,  Ocean  Parkway,  West  12th  Street, 
Avenue  Z,  Bay  Slst,  Gravesend  Bay,  16th  Avenue.  Cropsey  Avenue, 
14th  Avenue,  86th  Street,  10th  Avenue,  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway. 
36th  Street.  Clara  Street  to  the  starting  point  on  McDonald  Avenue. 

BROOKLYN  H-That  area  bounded  by  Elderts  Ijine,  95th  Avenue. 
Drew  Avenue,  Liberty  Avenue,  Ruby  Avenue.  Blake  Avenue,  Foun- 
tain Avenue,  Hegeman  Avenue,  Stone  Avenue,  Linden  Blvd.,  Ches- 
ter Street.  Ditmas  Avenue,  Remsen  Avenue,  Avenue  B,  East  87th 
Street,  Ditmas  Avenue,  Foster  Avenue,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Church 
Avenue,  Nostrand  Avenue,  Lefferts  Avenue,  East  New  York  Ave- 
nue to  the  starting  (mint  on  Elderts  I^ne. 

BROOKLYN  J-That  area  bounded  by  Ruby  Street,  Dumont  Ave- 
nue. Sapphire  -Street,  Cozine  Avenue,  Ruby  Street,  157th  Avenue, 
Spring  Creek  Basin,  to  the  U.  S.  Bulkhead  Line,  Deadhorse  Inlet, 
East  38th  Street,  Avenue  X,  Flatbush  Avenue.  Avenue  K,  East  34th 
Street,  Flatbush  Avenue.  Foster  Avenue.  Ditmas  Avenue.  East  87th 
Street.  Avenue  B.  Remsen  Avenue,  Ditmas  Avenue.  Chester  Street, 
Linden  Blvd..  Stone  Avenue,  Hegeman  Avenue,  Fountain  Avenue, 
and  Blake  Avenue  to  the  starting  point  on  Ruby  Street. 

BROOKLYN  K-That  area  bounded  by  Sheepshead  Bay,  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Gravesend  Bay,  Bay  Slst,  Avenue  Z,  West  12th  Street.  Canal 
Avenue,  Coney  Island  Avenue,  and  Emmons  Avenue  to  the  starting 
|>oint  on  Sheepshead  Bay. 

RICHMOND  A-That  area  bounded  by  Atlantic  Ocean,  Libertv 
Avenue,  Graham  Beach,  Richmond  Road,  Four  Corners  Road,  Todt 
Hill  Road,  Ocean  Terrace,  Manor  Road.  Brielle  Avenue.  Sunset 
Avenue.  Willow  Brook  Road.  Victory  Blvd.,  Meredith  Avenue, 
Arthur  Kill,  New  York-New  jersey  State  Line,  Kill  Van  Kull  to 
the  starting  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

RICHMOND  B-That  area  bounded  by  Willow  Brook  Road,  Forest 
Hill  Road.  Old  Mill  Road,  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Wootlrow  Road,  Tour- 
neay  Avenue.  Huguenot  Avenue,  Carlton  Avenue.  Foster  Road, 
Seguine  Avenue.  Raritan  Bay.  Arthur  Kill,  Meredith  Avenue.  Can- 
non Avenue,  Victory  Blvd.  to  the  starting  point  on  Willow  Brook 
Road. 

RICHMOND  C-That  area  bounded  by  Richmond  Road.  Rockland 
Avenue.  Forest  Hill  Road,  Sunset  Avenue,  Brielle  Avenue,  Manor 
Road.  Ocean  Terrace,  Todt  Hill  Road,  Four  Corners  Road  to  the 
starting  point  on  Richmond  Road. 

RICHMOND  D-That  area  bounded  by  Rockland  Avenue.  Rich- 
mond Road.  Amboy  Road,  Nelson  Avenue,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Se- 
guine Avenue,  Foster  Road,  Carlton  Avenue,  Huguenot  Road,  jour- 
neay  Avenue,  Woodrow  Avenue,  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Old  Mill  Road, 
Forest  Hill  Road  to  the  starting  point  on  Rockland  Avenue. 

RICHMOND  E— That  area  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Great 
Kills.  .Nelson  Avenue.  Amboy  Road.  Richmond  Road,  Liberty  Ave- 
nue to  the  starting  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Boundaries  of  or  Communities  in  Residential 
Areas  Outside  of  the  Corporate  Limits  of 
New  York  City  Used  in  the  Tabulation  of 
Income    Data    for   Workers   in    Manhattan 

WESTCHESTER  A-Includet  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Yonkers. 

WESTCHESTER  B-Includet  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Mt.  Vernon. 

WESTCHESTER  C-Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Pelham,  North  Pelham.  Pelharo  Manor,  and  New  Rocbelle. 

WESTCHESTER  D-Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Bronxville.  Eastchester,  and  Tuckahoe. 

WESTCHESTER  E-Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Hastings-on-Hudson,  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  Irvington. 

WESTCHESTER  F-Includes  that  area  within  the  township  limiu 
uf  (ireenhurgh. 

WESTCHESTER  G-Includes  that  area  within  the  township  limits 
of  Scarsdale. 

WESTCHESTER  H-Includes  that  area  within  the  township  limits 
of  .Mamaroneck,  Harrison,  Rye,  and  the  corfiorate  limits  of  Port 
Chester. 

WESTCHESTER  J-lncludes  that  area  within  the  township  limiU 
of  White  Plains. 

WESTCHESTER  K— Includes  all  of  the  remaining  area  in  West- 
chester County  not  included  in  the  aforementioned  areas. 

ROCKLAND-Includes  the  entire  area  of  Rockland  County. 

CONNECTICUT  A-Includes  the  area  within  the  townships  of 
Greenwich.  Stamford.  New  Canaan,  Norwalk  City,  Darien.  and  the 
cor|iorate  limits  of  Greenwich  and  Stamford. 

CONNECTICUT  B  -  Includes  the  remaining  area  in  Fairfield 
County,  excluding  the  sections  mentioned  in  the  former  area. 

NASSAl'  A— Includes  that  area  in  Nassau  County  lying  south  of 
the  north  corporate  boundaries  of  Valley  Stream,  Lynbrook,  and 
Rockville  Center,  Stanton  Avenue,  North  Brookside  Avenue,  and 
the  Southern  State  Parkway  from  the  intersection  of  North  Brook- 
side  Avenue  to  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County  Line. 

•VASSAL'  B-Includes  that  area  bounded  by  the  Wantagh  State 
Parkway,  Southern  State  Parkway,  North  Brookside  Avenue,  Stan- 
ton Avenue,  the  Northern  corporate  limits  of  Rockville  Center,  Lyn- 
brook, and  \'alley  Stream,  the  Queens-Nassau  County  Line,  to  the 
intersection  of  the  Northern  State  Parkway  along  the  .Northern  State 
Parkway  to  the  point  at  which  this  intersects  the  Wantagh  State 
Parkway. 

NASSAU  C-That  area  bounded  by  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Countv  Line, 
Southern  Sute  Parkway,  the  Wantagh  State  Parkway,  and  the  pro- 
posed Northern  State  Parkway. 

.NASSAU  D-That  area  bounded  by  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County 
Line,  the  proposed  .Northern  State  Parkway,  the  North  Hempstead- 
Oyster  Bay  Township  Line.  Hempatead  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

-NASSAU  E-That  area  bounded  by  the  North  Hempstead-Oyster 
Bay  Township  Line.  Northern  State  Parkway,  Queens- .Nassau  Coun- 
ty Line.  Little  Neck  Bay.  I-ong  Island  Sound,  and  Hempstead  Bay. 

SUFFOLK-Includes  all  the  area  within  the  txjundaries  of  Suffolk 
County. 


New  Jersey 


HUDSON  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  West 
New  York.  Wechawken.  Union  City,  Holmken,  and  Jersey  City. 

HUDSO.N  B-Includes  that  area  within  the  cor|iorate  limits  of 
Bayonne. 

HUDSON  C- Includes  that  area  within  Kearny  Township  and  the 
corporate  limits  of  East  Newark  and  Harrison. 

HUD.SO.N  D-Includes  that  area  within  the  township  limits  of 
Secaucus,  and  North  Bergen  and  the  corporate  limits  of  Guttenburg. 

BERGEN  A-Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Fair- 
view.  Chffside  Park.  Fort  Lee.  Englew.Kxl  Cliffs,  Tenafly,  Engle- 
wood,  Leonia,  Palisades  Park,  Ridgetield,  Ridgelield  Park.  Bogota, 
Teaneck.  West   Englewood.   Bergenheld.  and   Dumont. 

BERGEN  R-Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Wor 
tendyke.  Midland  Park.  Ridgewoo.1.  Fairlawn.  East  Paterson.  Sad 
die  River.  (;arfield.  Lo<li.  Hasbrouck  Heights.  Peterborough.  Hack- 
ensack.  Maywood.  Rochelle  Park.  Riverside,  and  Paramus 
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BERGEN  C— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Little 
Ferry,  Moonachie.  Rutherford.  C'arlstadt.  East  Rutherford.  Lynd- 
hurst.  North  Arlington,  East  Rutherford,  Woodridge,  Wallington. 
and  Carlton  Hill. 

BERGEN  D— Includes  that  area  within  the  corjiorate  limits  of 
Alpine.  Cresskill.  Demarest,  Closter,  Norwood,  Rockleigh,  North- 
vale,  Hayworth,  Harrington  Park,  Old  Tai)pan.  Oradell.  Emerson. 
Westwood,  Riverdale.  Washington.  Hillsdale.  Woodcliff  Lake,  Park 
Ridge,  Montvalc,  Upper  Montvale.  Chestnut  Ridge,  Hohokus  Boro, 
Saddle  River.  Upper  Saddle  River,  Waldwick,  Wyckoff,  Allendale. 
Oakland.  Franklin  I^kes,  Ramsey,  and  Hohokus  Township. 

ESSEX  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  within  the 
city  of  Newaric 

ESSEX  B— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  East 
Orange.  Orange.  .South  Orange.  West  Orange.  Eagle  Rock.  Pleasant- 
dale,  Maplewood,  and  Millburn. 

ESSEX  C— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Irvington. 

ESSEX  D— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Belle- 
ville and  Ntttley. 

ESSEX  E— Includes  that  area  within  the  coriwrate  limits  of  Bloom- 
field,  (ilenridge.  Montclair.  Upper  Montclair.  Watchung.  Montclair 
Heights,  Brookdale.  Verona,  Essex  Falls,  Caldwell,  and  Overbrook. 

ESSEX  F— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Cedar 
Grove,  North  Caldwell,  West  Caldwell,  Roseland,  Caldwell  Town- 
ship, and  Livingston  Township. 

UNION  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Elizabeth. 

UNION  B— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Linden, 
Rahway,  and  Clark. 

I'NION  C  —  Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Roselle.  Roselle  Park,  Cranford,  Garwood,  WestAeld,  Scotch  Plains, 
Fanwood,  and  Plainfield. 


UNION  D— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  New 
Providence,   New    Providence  Township,  and  Summit  Township. 

I'.N'ION  E— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Hill- 
side. Kenilworth,   Springfield,   Mountainside,  and  Union  Township. 

PASSAIC  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Passaic.  Delawanna,  Allwood,  Peru,  Athenia,  Clifton,  and  the  City 
of  Paterson. 

PASSAIC  B— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Hawthorne,  Haledon,  Totawa,  West  Paterson,  Little  Falls,  North 
Haledon.   Pompton   Lakes,  and  Wayne  Township. 

PASSAIC  C— Includes  the  remaining  area  in  Passaic  County  not 
mentioned  in  the  previous  areas. 

MORRIS  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Chatham,  Madison,  and  the  city  of  Morristown. 

MORRIS  B— Includes  all  the  remaining  territory  in  Morris  County. 

SOMERSET  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
North  Plainfield  and  Watchung  Townships.  North  Plainfield,  Bound 
Brook.   Summcrville.  and    Kinderne. 

SOMERSET  B— Includes  all  the  remaining  territory  within  the 
county. 

MIDDLESEX  A— Includes  that  area  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Carteret,  Metuchen,  and  Woodbridge  Township. 

MIDDLESEX  B— Includes  the  remaining  territory  in  Middlesex 
County. 

MONMOUTH— Includes  all  of  the  territory  in  Monmouth  County. 

01;TSIDE  METROPOLITAN  AREA-Includes  all  remaining  lo- 
cations outside  of  the  areas  previously  Imunded  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area. 
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Tabic  28 

IKUVALS  or  PASSEBJIRS  IS  TH2  U.S.  AND  AT  THI  POHT  Of  ISI  TOBI 
CLASSiriSO  BY  U.S.   CITIZENS  R^TUBNING.   NON-IMMICBAIiT  ALIEM  A!II>  IMMiaRANTS 


Taar 


1936 
1935 
1931+ 
1933 
1932 

1931 
1930 
1929 
1928 

1927 

1926 
1925 

192U 
1923 
1922 

1921 
1920 
1919 
I9I8 
1917 

1916 

1915 
I91U 

1913 
1912 

1911 

1910 
1909 
19O8 
1907 

1906 

1905 
190U 

1903 
1902 

1901 
1900 

1899 
1898 


U.  S.  Total 


U.  S. 
Cltltena 


Total 


318. 273 

282.^18 

273.257 
305,001 
339.262 

U39.897 
U77.260 
UU9.955 

»t30.955 
378.520 

370.757 
339.239 
301,281 
308, U7I 
2U3,563 

222.712 

157.173 
96.U20 
12,867 

127 .U20 

121,930 
239.579 
286.586 
286. 60U 
280,801 

269,128 

2U3,191 

217.173 
200, UU7 

191.797 

177. U88 
167.227 
1»*7.97U 
IU0.669 
1U2,058 

157.050 

120, U77 

95.196 

93.602 


Non- 

Imal grant 

Allan 


15't.570 
l»*U,765 
13'*.»*3»* 
127,660 

139.295 

183.5^ 
20U,5iU 

199.6^*9 
193.376 
202.826 

191. 6I8 
l6U,121 
172, U06 
150. U87 
122, 9U9 

172.935 

191.575 

95.889 

101 .235 

67.U7U 

67.922 
107.5"+^ 
18U,601 

229.335 
178,983  • 

151.713 
156. U67 
192, UU9 
1U1,825 
153.120 

65,618 
U0,889 
27.8U1J 
28,119 
30,092 

30.057 
25.U29 
22,885 
21.062 


laml grant 


9.»»53.778  U, 971. 272 


36,329 

3»*.956 
29.U70 
23,068 
35.576 

97.139 
2Ul,700 
279.678 
»»30.955 
335.175 

30U,U88 
29U.31U 
706,896 
522,919 
309.556 

805,228 
U30,001 
1»»1,132 
110,618 
295.^*03 

298.826 

326.700 

1.218,U90 

1.197.892 

838.172 

878.587 

l,0Ul,570 

751.786 

782,870 

l.285,3U9 

1.100,735 
1,026,U99 

812,870 

857, OU6 

6U8,7U3 

U87,918 
UU8.572 
311.715 
229.299 


Total 


20.008,2140 


5(5^.172 
U62.239 
>*37.l6l 
'♦55.729 
51U.133 

720.576 
923. U7U 
929.282 
1,055,286 
916.521 

866.863 
797.674 
1.180,583 
981,877 
676,068 

1.200.875 
778. 7U9 

22U,720 
490,297 

488,678 

673.823 

1.689,677 

1.713.831 

1.297.956 

1.299.428 
1,441,228 
1,161 .408 
1.125.142 
1.630.266 

1.343.841 
1.234.615 

988.688 
1.025.834 

820.893 

675.025 
594.478 
429.796 
343.963 


34.H33.29O 


U.   S. 
CI  titans 


218.282 
^5.527 
203.370 
226.771 
246.946 

317.726 
326,914 
313.030 

299.273 
269.026 

263.170 
219.861 
205.362 
211.917 
162.389 

141.482 

85.173 
31.546 

21.739 
39.958 

49.733 
132.983 
168.912 
166.686 
179.358 

182.724 
170.210 
169.820 
158,619 
146.747 

135.959 
123,618 
113.556 
108. 345 
110,636 

127,044 

95.537 
72.880 
76.470 


Hon- 

laalcrant 

Allan 


Kaw  York  City 


99.114 
95.186 
93.045 

89.275 
93.746 

124,980 
141,369 
141,290 
133.217 
132,283 

119.241 

100.829 

97.471 

89.914 

65.962 

87.682 

105.343 
35.026 

26.387 
29.100 

32.721 

62.738 

114,6,21 

139.937 

112.268 

100,059 
109,921 
144.140 
99.008 
111.539 

44,975 
27.667 
21.627 
21.270 
22.287 

22.933 
21.745 
19.016 
15.060 


laml grant 


6.499.298  3.143.892 


23,434 

23.173 
17.574 
12,944 
21.500 

63.392 
147,982 
158.238 
157.887 
165.510 

149,289 
137.492 
205.362 
211.917 
209.778 

560,971 
225,206 

26,731 
.28,867 
129.446 

141.390 
178,416 
878,052 
892.653 
605,151 

637.003 
786,094 
580,617 
585.970 
1,004,756 

880,034 
788,219 
606,019 
631,885 
493,262 

388,931 
341,712 

242,573 
178.748 


Total 


13,518,180 


340,830 
323.886 
313.989 
328.990 
362.192 

506,098 
616,265 
612,558 
590,376 
566,819 

531.700 
458,182 

5O8.I95 
513.748 
438.129 

790,135 
415.722 

93.303 

76.993 

198.504 

223.844 

374.137 

1.161.485 

1.199.276 

896.777 

919.786 

1.066,225 

894,577 

843,597 

1.263,042 

1,060,970 

939.504 
741.202 
761.500 
626.1(5 

538.906 

458.994 
334.469 
270,278 


23.161,370 
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I860 
I865 

1870 
U71-1875 
187^1880 

1881-1885 
1886-1890 

1891-1895 
1896-1900 

1901-1805 

1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1915-1920  (2) 

1921-1925 
1926-1930 

1931-1935 


i 


ii 


189** 
1895 

1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 

1901 
1902 
1903 
I90l( 
1905 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

1911 
1912 
1913 
191« 
1915 

1915  (6  w,») 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1901 

1922 
1923 

i9ak 
1985 

1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1950 

1931 
1938 
1933 
19J»^ 
1939 


1935 


fkbi*  30 

nroars  (ncuTDiis  bi-xxpohts)  urn  iupobts  or  MZSCHAmsK  noooM 
TBI  pon  or  nw  tobi.  aid  thi  total  idi  all  o.s.  FOind) 

(I860  -  1936) 

(la  Thouaaadi  of  Dbllars) 


Izporti 


aaltcd  Stat** 


333.577 
288. 2lU 

"♦71,363 
560. 180 
702.537 

792.093 

738.378 

892. U21 

I.l57.a6 

1. '♦53 .633 

1.778.68lt 
2.370.202 
6.521.191 

"♦.397.530 
U.750,900 

2.019.713 


892.1>*1 
807.538 

882.607 
1.050. 99'^ 
1.231.U72 
1.226.573 
1.39'^.'«39 

1,U86,926 
1.381.711 
1,1«0,1U1 
1,U60,827 
1,518.561 

1.7'»3.86l 
1,880,8U8 
1,860.768 
1,663.x  8 
1.7'^U.937 

2,01*8. 9'^6 
2.203.760 
2.1*6s6U5 

2.364.553 
2.768,101 

1,852,862 
5.>M2.6Ui 
6.233.512 
6,iU9.oe9 
7.920.U25 
8.228,017 

'♦,'^5.032 
3.831.777 
u, 167. '♦92 
'♦.569.5<3'* 
'♦.883.795 

h.tm.ftk 

'♦.837.590 
5.099.3*3 
5.8l'^.339 
3,822. 5l»2 

2.U10.213 
1.601,816 
1.670.876 

2,132.789 
2.282.871 

2.U39.367 


I.T.   Cltjr 


8O.OU8 
202,509 
196.615 
257. 56U 
321.9^9 

357.502 
322.039 
360,521 
•33.950 
511  .'♦6U 

639 .080 

913.312 

2.912.529 

1,611,328 

1,689.191 

678,»»53 


369.l'*6 

325.580 


Parcant 


I 


Iaperta(3) 


2il.O 
70.3 
•♦1.7 
U6.C 
l»5'< 

"♦5.1 
U3.6 
Uo.li 

37.5 
35.2 

35-9 


2 


.7 
36.6 
35.6 

33.6 


35'^.275 
391.680 
'A5.516 
U59.I»UU 
518. 83U 

Uo.l 
37.3 
36.2 
37.5 
37.8 

529.593 
■♦90.362 
505.830 
506 .808 
52'*.726 

35.6 

35-5 
35-6 

3"*.  7 
3'^.6 

607.160 
627.950 

711 ,063 
607.239 
651.986 

5U.8 
33.'« 

37.7 
36.5 
37.1^ 

772.552 
817.9'^6 

1.193.581 

37.7 
37.1 
37.2 
36.6 
'♦3.1 

1.026,310 
2.790.'«)3 
2.901.138 
2.560.857 
3. '♦56. 329 
3.283.873 

55.M 
50.9 
U6.5 
Ui.6 
U3.6 
39.9 

1.730.256 
1.375.396 
l.«.18.8'2 
1.657.698 
1.77'^.l«36 

38.6 

1.662.558 

1.726.110 
1.769.90'* 
1.903.095 
1.38»*.309 

3U.8 

868.707 
'♦92,365 
506.9*2 
733.875 
790.336 

36.0 
30.7 
30.3 
3u.1t 

3U.6 

Ul.b 

U0.3 


Uoltad  State* 


353.616 
238. 7U5 
'•35.959 
577.871* 
'*92.570 

666.220 
709.762 
777.187 
73'^.0l6 

959.215 

1.325.607 
1.691.711 
3.33"^.33* 
3.I*2U.767 
i*.00l.6»«9 

1.692.1*01 


872. 31'^ 


35-8 


6>>9,lt88 
72l*.18g 

771.766 

757.505 
610,016 

6*9.739 
8Ul,0b8 

812.757 
891.209 

1.011.536 
976.85* 

1.103.717 

1.209.7'*'* 
1.'^1'^.253 
1.17'^.2«l 
1.293.2'*3 
X.536.5n 

1,«06.U79 
1.632.228 
1.789.030 
1,871.220 
1.659.600 

906.123 
2.375.627 
2.932.360 
3.010.227 
3.877. 7'«} 
5.236.763 

2.'*93.551 
3.09*. 352 
3.759.52* 
3.578.966 
»».197.'^»« 

'♦.39*. 657 
*.  153. 070 
U.060.91* 
*.363.952 
3.035.656 

2.07U,078 
1.313.779 
l.*it0.151 
1.617.971 
2.016.02U 

2.393.039 


».T.   Clt» 


231.310 
152.?''9 
2ei.o>t9 

583.'^99 
331.362 

*53.9*3 
U67.009 

503.28* 
*77.1J3 
597.139 

798.313 

975 .*10 
1.703.''82 
1.675.78* 
1.967.9*9 

•66.790 


*1«.796 
*77.7*1 

*99.933 
1)80, 6oit 
>t02,281 
*65.56o 
537.237 

527.260 
559.931 
US. 706 
£00.171 
679.629 

73*. 351 
•53.697 
6*8.216 
779.309 
935.991 

••l.5'»3 

975. 7W* 

1.0*8.321 

l.oii0.3«i 
931.011 

*9«.6l7 
1.257.185 
1.361.662 

1.29*.*15 
2.06*,65* 
2,892.621 

1.332.265 
l.>*8b.6S5 
1.797.820 
1.690.003 
2.07*. 1*9 

2.22U,96* 
2,0*2.783 
1.950.058 
2.152.716 
1.1*69.227 

l.062.3«X) 
656.082 
7*8.235 
83*. 159 

1.033.125 

1.197.02U 


Parcaat 


65.* 

S:? 

66.* 
67.3 


6c.i 

8 
.8 

65.0 
62.3 


S 


60.2 
57-7 
51.1 
*8.9 

U9.2 


91.8 


6b.O 
66.0 

6b.( 
63.* 
65.9 
67.5 
63.9 

6i*.9 
62.^ 
61.2 
61.* 
61.6 

60.7 
60.1* 
58.6 
60.3 
60.9 

5«.5 

59.8 
58.6 

PI 

55.0 
52.9 
b6.l* 
*3.0 
53.8 
55.8 

53.* 

U8.0 

U7.e 

*7.2 
U9.It 


5; 


6 
.2 

u«.o 
U9.3 

u«.* 

51.2 
*9.9 
52.0 
^1.6 
51.8 

50.0 


(1)  riteal  7«ar*  to  ad  iBcladlnx  1915:   th«r*aft*r 

(2)  Farlod  Jul/  1.1915  to  n*o*»b«r  31.1920 

(3)  ■Oasaral  laport**  threufb  1933:   'lapert*  for  Ceodartl 

Se«re«:  Buram  of  roralCB  and  Osaaftle  Ceaaore*.  U.  S.   Oa^t 
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Table  32 
fXam   OF  l^OLSSALE  THAJDE  3EP0HTED  3Y  NET  SALES 
FOR  25  SSLBCTED  CITIES;     1935 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


New  York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 

Detroit 
Xios  Angeles 
St,  Louis 
Pittsburg^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ifinneapolis 

Cincinnati 

Baltimore 

Kew  Orleans 
Dallas 

Uemphis 

Omaha 

Milwaulcee 

Houston 

Seattle 

Atlanta 

Indianapolis 
Newark 
Denver 
Washington,  D.   C. 


$9,617,910 

3.269.729 
1.333.016 

1.325.15^ 
1,1^9, g6U 

950,73^ 
939.^61 

gS2,323 

692,155 

6^+9.885 

626,099 
^77.139 

^2^,^78 
UlU,188 
U09,668 

382,9a 

355.319 

3^.^.732 

331. 180 

329,668 

328,^7^ 

306,302 
269,815 

261,593 

2^*2.729 


Source:     U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Federal.  Housing  Adninistration 
Division  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
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Tfeible 

36 

POPULATION  OP  THE  LARGIST  CITIIS  IN  THE  WOBLD  1800 

-  idso. 

1 

1930^^^ 

1900 

1850 

1800 

New  Yoric 

10, 900, 000^  <i) 

3,435,000 

695,000 

80.000 

London 

8,200.000Cc; 

4,535,000 

2.360,000 

865,000 

Tokyo 

5,300,000 

4.935.000)^( 

4,365,000^®^ 

1,820,000 

— 

— 

Paris 

2.660.000 

1,050.000 

550,000 

Chicago 

1.700,000 

30,000 

— 

Berlin 

4,250,000 

2.710,000 

430.000 

170,000 

Shanghai 

3,550,000 

455,000 

— 

— 

Philadelphia 

2,850,000V«) 

1,295,000 

120.000 

40,000 

Moscow 

2,800,000 

1,175,000 

330,000 

190,000 

Leningrad 

2,785,000 

1,440,000 

485,000 

220,000 

Osaka 

2,600,000 
2, 320, 000^ i^ 

1,000,000 

_^ 

.. 

Los  Angeles 

100,000 

1,600 

— 

Boston  (j) 

2,310,000 

660,000 

135,000 

25,000 

Buenos  Aires 

2.215,000.  . 
2.105,000^'^^ 

725.000 

150,000 

.» 

Detroit 

285,000 

20,000 

— 

Plttshurgih 

1.955,000 

450,000 

70,000 

1,500 

Vienna 

1.875.000 

1,725.000 

445,000 

230,000 

Rio  de  Janerlo 

1.500.000 

690.000 

165,000 

-» 

Calcutta 

1.485.000 

1.270.000 

800,000 

.. 

Canton 

1,370,000 

— 

— 

— 

Pelplng 

1,300,000 

1.000,000 

•>» 

.. 

Nanking 

1.300.000 

— 

.  .... 

— 

St.  Louis 

1,295,000 

575,000 

80,000 

— . 

San   Francisco 

1,290,000 

345,000 

35,000 

— 

Sydney 

1.235,000 

490,000 

55,000 

2.500 

Borne 

1.200,000 

«^ 

„^ 

•• 

Warsaw 

1.200,000 

640,000 

— 

.- 

Cleveland 

1,195.000 

380,000 

17,000 

— 

Bombay 

1.160,000 

775,000 

.i^ 

>- 

Eamburg 

1.130.000 

720,000 

195,000 

— 

Milan 

1.120.000 

_. 

s^ 

KM 

Montreal 

1,100,000 

— 

— 

--. 

Barcelona 

1,100,000 

.- 

— 

— 

Glasgow 

1,090,000   1   760,000 

345,000 

80,000 

Budapest 

1,060,000 

1     - 

155,000 

60.000 

(Continued) 
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TABLE  3  6   (Cont'd.) 

LARGSST  CITIES  IN  THE  WOHLD( Cont * d. ) 


Cairo 

Birmingham 
Madrid 
IstanbulC^O 
(Constantinople) 


1930 


1.060,000 

1.000.000 

1.000,000 

675.000 


1900 


570.000 


1,125.000 


1850 


1800 


155.000 


(a)  Principal  sources  for  this  table  are  ^i taker's  Almanac.   1937, 
p. 206;   7. S. Thompson.  Population  Problems,    1930.   p.   273;  Adna  F. 
Weber.   The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,   Chap.   2; 
Statesman's  Year-Book,   1937;      Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 

(b)  These  cities  are  ranked  as  in  Whitacker's  Almanac;   1937.     Some 
reports  include   suburbs;   others  do  not.     The   seemingly  irrational 
ranking  of  American  cities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Almanac 
reported  only  the  city  proper,  whereas  we  have  rer.orted  the  metro- 
politan district.      For  other  cities,   and  Drobably  for  all  cities   in 
1900  and  earlier,   only  the  city  proper  is  considered. 

(c)  Administrative  County  of  London  in  1931  has  a  poT^ulation  of 
4,385.000. 

(d)  Ner  Yoric  City  in  1930  had  6,930,000. 

(e)  The  city  of  Chicago  in  1930  had  3.375.000.     But  Chica.:^o's  urban- 
ism  really  includes  Wilraukee   and  South  Bend.     With  their  additions 
and  "conurbation"   about  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan  contains 
nearly  5.500.000  people. 

(f)  According  to  A.  bemangeon,   Paris;     la  ville  et  sa  benlieue,   0.3. 
1933.    the  DOpulation  of  the  Department  de   la  Seine  T^as  a  fairly 
accurate  statement  for  the  metropolitan  district. 

In  1931  the  city  proper  had  2.870,000. 

(g)  The  city  of  PhiladelDhia  in  1930  had  1,950.000. 
(h)  The  city  of  Detroit  "in  1930  had  1,570.000. 

(l)  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  1930  had  1.240.000 

( j)  ^e  add  five  American  cities  rhose  metropolitan  districts  place 

them  in  the  million  class.     The  t>opulation  in  1930  of  each  inner 

city  alone  was;   Boston.   780.000;   Pittsburgh,   670,000;    St.   Louis. 

820,000;    San  Francisco,   635.000;    Cleveland  9^0.000.     Note   that 

their  rank  as  indicated  in  the  table  would  be  considerably  altered 

if  re  considered  only  the  main  city  instead  of  the  entire  metronolitan 

dist.rict, 

(k)  Istanbul  (Constantinople),  though  no  longer  in  the  cle^ss  of 

cities  of  a  million  inhabitants,  Ir  included  because  of  it?  previous 

size. 
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III!! 


It 


Year 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1901 
190U 

1905 
1906 

1907 
190s 

1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 
19I8 
1919 

1920 

1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 

1931 
1932 

1333 
193^ 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
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NEW  YOfi£  STOCK  EXCEANOB 

1900-193S 


Stoclcs 
(N-uinl)er  of  Shares) 


i39.O7U.65i 
26U,9Ul,308 
186,733.710 
15«.578.70O 
186,921.^88 

260.557,777 
282,206,863 
19^,635,61*0 
19U,55U.U62 
2l2.Ui9,698 

163,70U,819 
125,852,82U 

131.Ug8,lU8 

82,849,155 

1*7,431,227 

172.U96,77U 
232,633.124 
184,623,326 

143,279.573 
318. 272.910 

227.635.768 

172.778.535 
260,390.802 

236. U82.731 

234,044.082 

459.717,623 

451,868,353 
581.702,342 

930,893.276 

1,124,608,910 

810.632,546 
576.765.412 
425,234,294 
654,816,452 
323,845,634 

J8l,6^5.752 
496.046,869 
409,464,570 
297.466,722 


Source:     New  YorJi  block  Exchange 


Tear 


1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 

1907 
I9O8 

1909 

1910 

1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
193U 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Bonds 


$577,763,080 

994,55^.830 

893.048,032 

686,434,350 

1.032,653,647 

1,026,452,550 

677. 183. 331 

529.833.269 

1,081,172,520 

1.31^.423,665 


634,860.010 
889,073.610 
673.^26,920 
>.320 
,200 


461,649,; 


961,698,900 
1.148.159.550 
1.034.568,500 
2,012,365.300 
3,676.100,600 

3,86«,421.700 
3.386,159.000 

U, 145,568, 003 

2,77^.966,900 
3.801,963,000 

3,427,042,210 

3.015.3^4,915 
3.307,239.382 
2,835,831.560 
2.996,398,000 

2,730,301,800 
2.969,770,600 
2.991.244,000 
3.355.646,000 
3.701,916,000 

3.339.418,000 
3,576,874,000 
2,792,531.000 
1.859.865,000 
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APPENDIX    II 


Tatle  kl 

FROPOHTION  OF  TOTAL  lUDUSTRIAL  "AGE  EA3NEHS   IN  MAimATTAN 
AilD.NSnT  YORK  IFJUSTRIAL  AREA  THAT  WE3S  SilPLOTED  IN  THB 
CLOTHIN-:;  AND  FRINTIgS  TVJiDZS  ITT  !.!AITEATTA2J .   1929 


i 

^'anhattan 

New  York 
Industrial 
Area 

Percentage 

in  each  trade 

to  total  in 

ICanhattan 

Percent  employed 
in  Manhattan  to 
total   iD  N.7. 
Industrial  area 

Total 

328 » 230 

91 8. 206 

100.0 

35«7 

Clothing 
Women's 
Uen*s 
Other 

8U,06l 
I9.8O3 
23.893 

10U,202 

33.63^ 
57,S3U 

25.6 
6.0 

7.3 

80. 7 

58.9 
U1.3 

Total  Clothing 

127,757 

195.670 

38.9 

65.3 

Printing  and 
Publishing 

Bread  and  Bakery 
Products 

39.32»+ 
10.799 

55.663 
29.572 

12.0 
3.3 

70.6 
36.5 

Total 

177.S20 

280.905 

5^.2 

63.3 

All  other 

Industries' ^ 

1  150.350 

637,301 

U5.8 

23.6 

(1) 


Includes  80  different  industry  classifications  in  Maniiattan  and 
I87  in  the  New  York  Industrial  area. 


Source:  New  York  DiTlsion  of  Housing 


Federal  Housing  Administration 
Dlrltion  of  Economict  and  Statittict 


(.':! 
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1S3 


TaUe  U2 

SSTIilAUD  IHCOiC  AHD  SXPEITSZS 
07  A  TIPIGAL  OLD  LiW  IXRSUENT  HOUSS 


Bew  York  City(«) 


Incooe  . 

28  room*  at  $U.75^^^ 
2  stores  at  $20.00 
Total 

Less  rent  loss  10J( 
Net  rent 

Operating  Xsgpenses 
Waives 
Coal 

Xlectrieit7 
Bepairs 
Decorating 

Supplies  and  lliseellanaoos 
Management  at  ^ 

Total 

Operating  Hat 

Tized  Charges 
Insurance 

Taxes  ($12,500.00) 
Water 
Total 

ATailatile  for  Interest 


$1.^96.00 
U80.00 

|2,076.00 
206.00 


$100.00 

200.00 

50.00 

150.00 

170.00 

70.00 

95.00 


$200.00 

370.00 

80.00 


$1,870.00 


$1,035.00 


$650.00 

$3«5.00 


(•) 


(b) 


Probably  the  most  typicsl  of  all  the  rarious  types  of  tenements 
Is  the  firm  story  building  with  two  stores  on  the  ground  floor, 
Oiis  building  usually  has  2/U's  per  floor  with  an  adjoining 
toilet  and  kitchen:   it  may  or  may  not  have  hot  water. 

The  figures  given  above  apply  to  this  type  (with  hot  i»ter).     It 
has  been  fire  retarded  and  is  legal  except  for  the  toilets. 

Janitor  receives  free  rent. 


Source:     Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank 
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Table  U3 

INCOMS  AND  OPBHATiyG  £XP£NSa3 

OF  OLD  lAf  TENZSffiNTOym  LOWER  SAST  SIDE 


Six  Story  Tenement— Ili^  Stoop — 2  Basement  Storet, 
2U  Apartaenta— 72  Rooms— U/3'i  per  Floor— Gross 

Income  from  Apartments  $U,1 60.00 
(it  has  never  "been  possible  to  rent  the  stores) 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1^38 

Income 

Bents 

$3,U82.00 

$3,632.01* 

$3,757.50 

$3,66U.OO 

Operating  Iscpenses 

Wages 

$180.00 

$198.00 

$182.02 

$18U.0l* 

Coal  (hot  water) 

26U.92 

36^.20 
1UU.25 

276.15 

326. SO 

Electricity 

175.33 

170.26 

179.15 

Plumbing 

119.00 

92.55 

U6.5O 

85.00 

Carpentry* 

192. 18 

U2.10 

35.95 

55.75 

Misc.  Repairs 

130.91 

83.62 

I87.36 

255.^ 
1*64.00 

Decoratii^ 

U95.I2 

U7I.75 

1*35.50 

Stoves 

113. 3U 

— 

~ 

— 

Supplies 

45.02 

l\:& 

38.99 

31.11 

kiscellaneous 

99.10 

82.00 

7U.6O 

Management 

139.28 

1UU.62 

150.30 

IU5.8O 

Total 

$1,959.70 

$1.6U2.82 

$1,605.03 

$1,801.75 

Operating  Uet 

$1,522.30 

$1,989.22 

$2,152.U7 

$1,862.25 

Fisced  enlarges 

Insurance 

$325.99 

$253.23 

$225.89 

$320.1*1 

Taxes 

587.63 

561.33. 
505.16^ 

,       5U6.U7 
»)       190.80 

580.ll* 

Water 

87.00 

190.50 

Total 

$1,000.62 

$1,319.72 

$963.16 

$1,091.05 

Available  for  Interest 

$521.68 

$669.50 

$1,189.31 

$771.20 

(a) 


Includes  arrears 

This  property  had  to  be  generally  rehabilitated  in  19 3^^  to  make 
it  rentable,  the  cost  nas  approximately  four  thousand  dollars. 
In  1936  it  was  necesscry  to  fire-retard  the  halls,  this  work 
cost  $1,200.00  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Source:  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank 
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15S 


Tat)le  UU 
VACA!:CIES  I!:  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  I926-I938 


Date 

Total 

Downtown 

Uptown 

January  1,   1926 
October  1,  1926 

li 

U.2 

3.U 
5.5 

October  1,   1927 

8.U 

5.8 

12.9 

January  1,   1928 
May  1,   1928 
October  1,   1928 

7.6 
6.9 
6.8 

5.6 
5.1 
U.5 

11.1 

9.8 

10.2 

January  1,  1929 
May  1,   1929 
October  1.  1929 

5.2 
5.0 
U.2 

3.2 
2.5 
1.7 

8.3 
S.7 
7.7 

January  1,  I93O 
May  1,  1930 
October  1,  193O 

^•1 

8.6 

8.8 

2.1 
5.6 
5.2 

7.7 

12.6 

13.^ 

January  1,   I93I 
October  1.   193I 

8.7 
16.5 

U.g 
13.1 

13.7 

21.0 

January  1,  1932 
May  1,  1932 
October  1,  I932 

17.3 
20.3 

20.6 

13.6 
17.6 

17.7 

22.1 
2U.I 

January  1,  I933 

May  1.  1933 
October  1,  1933 

21.^ 
2U.U 
23.U 

IS,} 
22.U 
21.8 

25.1 

26.9 

25.5 

October  1,  193U 

25.0 

22.2 

27.9 

January  1,   1335 
May  1.   1935 
October  1,  1935 

2U.5 
25.U 
23.5 

22.0 
22.8 
21.2 

27.0 
28.3 
26.0 

January  1,   1936 
May  1.  1936 
October  1,  1936 

23.3 
22.5 
21.3 

21  .U 
21.1 
20.2 

25.2 
23.8 

22.1* 

January  1,   1937 
May  1,  1937 
October  1,   1937 

20.2 
18.5 
i7.U 

19. u 

17.8 
17.1 

a.i 

19.3 
17.7 

May  1,  1938 
October  1,  1938 

IS.O 

17.7 

18.1* 
18.0 

17.5 
17.3 

Source:  National  Associetion  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers 


yederal  Kousing  AdLnlnistration 
Division  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
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9ABLZ  45 
COHTRACTS  JJKAKDED  ?0a  QTnCX  ajILSIHOS 
ma  YORK  CITI,  1919-1938 


floor  Space 

Taluation 

Tear 

in  Sq.  Tt. 

in  Dollars 

1919 

4.218,000 

31,058,000 

1920 

7,927,000 

52,333,000 

1921 

2,593,000 

16,160,000 

1922 

5,636,000 

40,286,000 

1923 

6,215,000 

42,005,000 

1924 

7,987,000 

67,260,000 

1925 

9,529,000 

103,069,000 

1926 

19,739,000 

166,839,000 

1927 

14,280,000 

139,296,000 

1928 

15,413,000 

132,877,000 

1929 

15,822,000 

148,575,000 

1930 

U,  966,000 

119,485,000 

1931 

5,851,000 

34,193,000 

1932 

601,000 

5,218,000 

1933 

252,000 

3,034,000 

1934 

1,670,000 

16,290,000 

1935 

64,000 

2,460,000 

1936 

701,000 

5,044,000 

1937 

313,000 

4,825,000 

1938* 

644,000 

4,003,000 

*1938  -  Tirtt  Six  Months  Only. 

Sbtet     New  York  City  Includes  5  BoroTX^s  Oata 
for  1935  and  1936  Istiaated. 


Sotirces     T.  f  •  Dod^e  Corporation 
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TABLE    5  2 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  LAND  UNDER  EXISTING 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  BOROUGHS 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1938 

"A"  represents  a  location  of  the  highest  character  with 
B"  represents  medium  character  about  one-half  mile 
from  transit,  "C"  represents  lowest  (not  poorest)  character  within  a  mile  of  transporta- 
tion. 1,  2  and  3  following  above  key  letters  signify:  "1"  represents  highest  type  within 
its  district,  "2"  represents  medium  type  within  its  district,  and  "3"  represents  low  type 
within  its  district.*® 


In  the  column  headed  "Rating' 
propinquity  of  transportation, 


LoceUion 


MANHATTAN 


Assessed 

Value  of 

Land  Per 

Sq.  Ft. 

$3.30 


20   Bogardus   Place „    , 

37  Overlook  Ter 2M 

4960    Broadway *-28 

28  Park  Ter.,  East 3-50 

95  Thayer  St f  jO 

515  West  160th  St. 3.7J 

97-103  East  116th  St /-JS 

223-7  East  110th  St. 2.55 

235  East   101st  St. 2-$2 

225  East  127th  St f08 

237  East  134th  St 1-25 

1933  Madison  Ave.  (E.  124th  St.) ». 8-53 

300-A   Bleeker   St {ijO 

48-60  Seventh  Ave 21.00 

304  East  41st  St 20.30 

BRONX 

E.  157th  St.  between  Walton  Ave.  &  Grand $3.20 

E.  140th  St.  between  Brook  and  Willis  2.00 

E.  148th  St.  between  Brook  and  St.  Ann  1.80 

Walton  Avenue  between  161st  and  162nd  St 4.00 

E    168th  St.  between  Grand  Concourse  &  Girard 2.60 

Teller  Ave.  between  168th  St.  and  169th  St 1.60 

Cauldwell  Ave.  between  Westchester  &  E.   156th  St.  2.20 

Trinity  Ave.  between  Westchester  &  E.  156th  St. 2.00 

Eagle  Ave.  between  Westchester  &  E.  156th  St. 1.60 

Stebbins  Ave.  between  Westchester  &  Longwood  Ave.  2.20 

E.  164th  St.  between  Stebbins  and  Prospect  Ave 2.00 

Forest  Ave.  between  E.  163rd  and  165th  Sts. 1.60 

E.  156th  St.  between  Barry  and  Trixton  Sts 1.00 

Barry  St.  between  Burnett  Place  &  Lafayette  Ave.  .  .80 

Worthen  St.  between  Randall  and  Spofford  Ave.   .60 

Grand  Concourse  Blvd.  between  E.  171st  &  E.  170th  4.80 

E.  170th  St.  between  Morris  Ave.  &  Grant  Ave.    3.20 

.Selwyn  Ave.  between  Mt.  Eden  Ave.  &  E.  173rd  St.  .  2.00 

Vyse  Ave.  between  E.  174th  and  176th  Su 2.00 

Hoe  Ave.  between  E.  172nd  and  173rd  Sts 1.80 

Boone  Ave.  between  E.  173rd  and  174th  Sts 1.20 


Rating 

Al 
Al 
Al 
A  1 
A2 
A3 
C  1 
C2 
C  3 
C  3 
C  2 
C  1 
A2 
Al 
Al 


Al 

A2 
A3 
Al 
A2 
A3 
B  1 
B  2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


Bronx  Park  South  between  Honeywell  and  Mohevan 

Daly  Ave.  between  E.  180th  and  181st  Sts.    

E.  179th  St.  between  Boston  Rd.  &  Bryant  St 

University  Ave.  bet.  W.  183rd  St.  &  Fordham  Rd. 
University  Ave.  bet.  W.  183rd  St.  &  Fordham  Rd. 
I.oring  PI.  North,  bet.  W.  183rd  St.  &  Fordham  Rd. 

Morris  Ave.  between  E.  196th  and  198th  Sts 

E.  205th  St.  between  Jerome  ft  Villa  Aves.   

Villa  Ave.  bet.  Bedford  Park  Blvd.  &  E.  204th  St. 
.Marion  Ave.  bet.  Bedford  Park  Blvd.  &  E.  201st  St. 
E.  201st  St.  between  Gr.  Concourse  ft  Valentine  Ave. 

Kossuth  St.  between  E.  210th  St.  &  (.unhilt  Rd 

W.  238th  St.  between  Corlear  Ave.  ft  Kingsbridge 
Graystone  Ave.  between  W.  236th  and  238th  Sts. 

Tibbetts  St.  between  W.  232nd  and  234th  Sts. 

Delafield  Ave.  between  Iselin  ft  Grosvenor  Ave*. 

Arlington  Ave.  between  W.  252nd  and  254th  Sts. 

Fieldstone  Rd.  between  W.  259th  and  260th  Sts. 

Wheeler  Ave.  between  Watson  ft  Gleason  Aves. 

Colgate  Ave.  between  Watson  and  Gleason  Aves. 

Metcalfe  Ave.  between  Lafayette  and  Story  Aves.   .. 

Ellis  Ave.  between  Virginia  and  Pugsley  Aves.  

Newbold  Ave.  between  Virginia  and  Pugsley  Aves.  . 
Watson  Ave.  bet.  White  Plains  Rd.  ft  Pugslev  Ave. 
(Catholic  Protectory,  now  Metropolitan  Life  Inc. 
Housing  Operation) 
Krueger  Ave.  bet.  Pelham  Parkway  ft  Lydig  Ave. 
Matthews  Ave.  bet.  Pelham  Parkway  ft  Lydig  Ave. 
Paulding  Ave.  bet.  Lydig  Ave.  and  Pelham  Parkway 
Willow  Lane  bet.  Morris  Park  Ave.  ft  Buhre  Ave.   .. 

Pilgrim  Ave.  bet.  Morris  Park  Ave.  ft  Buhre  Ave 

Mulford  Ave.  bet.  Morris  Pk.  Ave.  ft  Wilkinson  Ave. 


2.80 

2.40 

1.80 

6.00 

4.40 

3.00 

2.20 

1.60 

1.00 

2.40 

2.00 

1.80 

1.20 

1.00 

.80 

1.00 

.80 

.60 

1.12 

1.00 

.28 

.80 

.48 

.36 


2.80 

1.60 

.80 

1.00 

.60 

.40 


Al 

A2 

A3 

B  1 

B  2 

B  3 

Al 

A2 

A3 

Al 

A2 

A3 

B  1 

B  2 

B  3 

A  1 

A2 

A3 

Bl 

B  2 

B  3 

Al 

A2 

A3 

C  1 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 


Cruger  Ave.  between  Adee  and  Burke  Aves.  1.00 

Barker  Avenue  beteen  Rosewood  Ave.  ft  Magenta  St. 

RadcIiflFe  Ave.  between  Burke  Ave.  ft  Duncan  St 

Hicks  St.  between  Wilson  ft  Fish  Aves.  

Wilson  Ave.  between  Givan  Ave.  ft  Boston  Rd 

Herring  Ave.  between  Arrow  and  Adee  Aves. 

Mathilda  Ave.  between  E.  241st  and  242nd  SU.   

Bronx  Boulevard  between  E.  239th  ft  E.  240th  SU. 


.80 
.60 
.80 
.60 
.36 
1.00 
.80 


A  1 

A2 

B  3 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 


^^  This  table  was  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  E.  McAvoy,  Zone  Appraiser,  Federal  Housing  Administration. 


Assessed 
Value  of 
Land  Per 
Location  Sq.  Ft. 

DeReimer  Ave.  between  Nersid  and  Pitman  Aves $  .40 

Duryea  Ave.  between  Granada  Place  ft  Strong  Ave.  .40 
Amundsen  Ave.  between  Granada  PI.  ft  Strong  Ave.  .36 
Varian  Ave.  between  Hollers  Ave.  and  Boston  Rd.  .12 
Mayflower  Ave.  bet.  Waterbury  ft  Whittmore  Aves.  .80 

Dudley  Ave.  between  Gillespie  ft  Plymouth  Aves. 40 

Lafayette  Ave.  between  Revere  and  Calhoun  Aves...         .24 

Wilcox  Ave.  between  Randall  and  Schley  Aves 32 

Longstreet  Ave.  between  Sampson  and  Miles  Ave*. 24 

Brinsmade  Ave.  between  Dewey  and  Sampson  Aves.       .08 

BROOKLYN 

Columbia  Heights  $1 1.00 

Columbia  Heights  „ 3.00 

Columbia  Heights „ „„ „ 2.50 

Columbia  Heights  „......„ 1.75 

Grand  Army  Pla«» 16.00 

Grand  Army  Plaa* 4.00 

Grand  Army  Pla2«  3.00 

Grand  Army  Plaxa  2.50 

Ocean  Ave.  near  Church  At*. 5.00 

Ocean  Ave.  near  Church  Ave 2.00 

Ocean  Ave.  near  Church  Ave 1.75 

Ocean  Ave.  near  Church  Ave „ 1.60 

Kings  Highway  and  E.  23rd  St 2.75 

Quentin  Rd.-17th,  18th  and  19th  Stt. 1.40 

Ocean  Ave.  between  Aves.  X  and  Y  ; 1.25 

Brightwater  Court,  Brighton  Beach 4.00 

Fourth  Ave.  and  84th  St 3.50 

84th  St.,  2nd  and  3rd  Aves 1.50 

E.  32nd  St.  and  Snyder  Ave. 1.20 

.Shore  Rd.  at  70th  St 3.00 

Shore  Rd.  at  70th  St „ 2.00 

Shore  Rd.  at  70th  St.  „ „ „..  1.50 

Eastern  Parkway  and  Nostrand  Ave. 2.50 

Eastern  Parkway  and  Nostrand  Ave 2.00 

Eastern  Parkway  and  Nostrand  Ave. 1.60 

Hawthorne  and  Nostrand  Aves 1.00 

Hawthorne  and  Nostrand  Aves 1.00 

82nd  St.  at  14th  and  15th  Aves 1.00 

Eastern  Parkway  and  Undcrhill  Ave 12.00 

Eastern  Parkway  and  Washington  Ave. 6.00 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave.-39th  St. 1.25 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave.-39th  St. 1.25 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave.-39th  St. 1.25 

Ford  St.  and  Gerretson  Ave „ 70 

QUEENS 

23rd  Ave.  and  21st  St.    $2.45 

33rd  St.  190'  So.  Jamaica  Ave „ 2.12 

42nd  St.  200'  So.  Ditmars  Blvd 1.60 

46th  St.  150'  No.  Queens  Blvd 2.00 

51st  St.  100'  No.  Skillman  Ave 1.60 

41st  St.  100'  No.  50th  Ave. 1.25 

37th  Ave.  64th  to  65th  Sts 1.67 

65th  PI.  200'  No.  Queens  Blvd 67 

43rd  Ave.  275'  E.  58th  St. 1.27 

34th  Ave.  between  83rd  ft  84th  Sta. 1.15 

Cor.  34th  Ave.  ft  84th  St 2.75 

81st  St.  100'  No.  34th  Ave. 2.00 

93rd  St.  200'  No.  Northern  Blvd 2.00 

180th  St.  between  Jewell  and  69th  St.  Rd. 3.40 

Cor.  Austin  .St.  and  76th  Ave.   2.75 

69th  Ave.  75'  No.  Dartmouth  St. 80 

Cor.  80th  St.  and  Kew  Gardens  Rd 3.40 

116th  St.  and  83rd  Rd. 3.17 

84-09  Talbot  Rd 2.50 

Cor.  Parsons  and  Roosevelt  AveS. 2.50 

Beech  St.  1 50' W.  H9th  St 60 

33rd  St.  200'  E.  Parsons  Blvd 2.10 

Cor.  39th  Ave.  and  213th  St 55 

42nd  Ave.  between  204  and  205th  Sta. „ 1.05 

201st  .St.  100'  N.  42nd  St 65 

Cor.  89th  Ave.  and  164th  St 4.45 

Cor.  89th  Ave.  and  162nd  St 4.70 

Homelawn  and  169fh  Sts 4.25 

Cor.  162nd  St.  and  Highland  Ave. „ 2.00 

Cor.  173rd  .St.  and  89th  Ave.    „ 1.13 

Cedarcroft  Rd.  and  Homelawn  St. 2.02 


Rating 
C  3 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


C3 


AAl 
Al 
A2 
A3 

AA  1 
A  1 
A2 
A3 

AA  1 
Al 
A2 
A2 
Al 
A2 
B  1 
B  1 
A2 
B  1 
B  1 
A  1 
A2 
A3 
Al 
A2 
A3 
A3 
B  1 
B  1 

AA  1 
A  1 
B  1 
B2 
B  3 
C  1 


B  1 
B  3 
B  2 
Al 
A2 
A2 
A3 
Al 
A2 
A3 
Al 
A2 
A3 
Al 
A3 
A2 
A2 
Al 
A3 
Al 
Al 
Al 
Al 
A2 
Al 
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Tabl*  5U 
POPDLATIOg  or  THE  BOHOPQHS.  OT  NBW  TOBI  CITY 
1898  -  1938 


lev  York 

Tear 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Hlehaond 

City 

1898 

1. 809. 550 
l,830,U^^6 

167.252 

1.094. 800 

137.051 

63.765 

3.272.418 

1899 

183,918 

1.131.732 

145.190 

65.436 

3.356.722 

1900 

I.85U.052 

201.646 

1.169.523 

153. 718 

67.103 

3.446,042 

1901 

l,90i|,2gU 

214,332 

1.205.179 

162.024 

68,260 

3.554.079 

1902 

1.955.603 

227,770 

1.242,383 

170.653 

69.416 

3.665,825 

1903 

2.008,101 

242.012 

1.281,064 

179.684 

70.562 

3.781.423 

190U 

2.061.999 

257.169 

1.320,839 

189.277 

71.739 

3.901,023 

1905 

2.115.687 

274.256 

1.363.117 

199,628 

73.044 

4,025.742 

1906 

2.158.672 

301.554 

1.415.784 

214.967 

75.579 

4.166.556 

1907 

2.202, 50U 

331,525 

1.470,669 

231.347 

78.192 

4.314.237 

19O8 

2,2U7.26U 

364.482 

1.527.500 

249,118 

80,884 

4.469.248 

1909 

2.293. H*2 

400.651 

1.486.406 

268,200 

83.679 

4.632.078 

1910 

2.330.504 

437.562 

1.642.746 

288.086 

86,637 

4.785.535 

1911 

2,325.619 

468.557 

1,682.284 

307.134 

89.784 

4.873.378 

1912 

2.320.735 

499.552 

1,721.822 

326.182 

92.931 

4.961.222 

1913 

2,315.850 

530.547 

1.761.360 

345.230 
364.278 

96.078 

5.049.065 

191U 

2.310.967 

561,542 

1.800.898 

99.224 

5.136.909 

1915 

2,306.081 

592.538 

1.840,436 

383.326 

102.371 

5,224,752 

1916 

2,301.198 

623,533 

1.879.973 

402,374 

105. 518 

5,312,596 

1917 

2.296.31U 

654,528 

1.919.511 

421 ,422 

108.664 

5.400.439 

19I8 

2.291,430 

685.523 

1.959.049 

440.470 

111.811 

5.488,283 

1919 

2.2g6,5U5 

716,518 

1.998.587 

459. 518 

114.958 

5.576.126 

1920 

2.263.837 

757.945 

2.044,712 

495.707 

118,564 

5.683.765 

1921 

2.223.193 

8O9.944 

2.097.570 

558,200 

122,642 

5.811,549 

1922 

2,182.549 

861.943 

2.150.428 

617.693 

126.720 

5.939.333 

1923 

2.141,905 

913.942 

2.203,286 

677. 186 

130.793 

6,067.117 

I92U 

2.101,150 

966.084 

2.256,288 

736.842 

134.887 

6.195.251 

1925 

2,060,506 

1.018.083 

2,309.146 

796.335 

138.965 
143.043 

6.323.035 

1926 

2,019,862 

1,070.082 

2.362,004 

855.828 

6,450.819 

1927 

1.979.218 

1,122.081 

2,414.862 

915.321 

147.121 

6.578.603 

1928 

1.938,463 

1,174,223 

2,467.864 

974.977 

151.210 

6.706,737 

1929 

1.897.819 

1.226,222 

2.520.722 

1.034,470 

155.288 

6,834.521 

1930 

1.859.590 

1,275.134 

2.570.440 

1.090.428 

159.120 

6,954,712 

1931 

1.834,629 

1.307,070 

2,602.903 

1.126.966 

161.625 

7.033,193 

1932 

I.8I3.604 

1,333.972 

2,630,249 

1.157.745 

163.734 

7.099.304 

1933 

1.794.162 

1.338.847 

2.655.535 

1,186.205 

165.685 

7.160,434 

193»* 

1.773.256 

1.385.595 

2,682.724 

1.216.807 

167.782 

7.226,164 

1935 

1.751.394 

1.413.563 

2.711.155 

1.248.806 

169.976 

7.294.894 

1936 

1.729.533 

1.441.532 

2.739.585 

1,280,805 

172,169 

7.363,624 
7,434,346 

1937 

1.707.038 

1.470,311 

2,768.839 

1.313.732 

174,426 

1938 

1.688.769 

1.493.686 

2,792.600 

1.340,576 

176.259 

7,491,790 

Source:     Departaent  of  Health  of  New  York 


Tederal  Houilnc  AtelnlBtratlon 
BLvlalon  of  Economies  and  Statistics 


Year 


I9I8 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 

1921 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 


Total 
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Tatle  55 
rjI^ER  OF  APART!a!yT  UNITS  IK  DBMQLISE5D  BTJILDiyaS 
IIT  THE  BQROUSHS  OF  Nsy  YORK  CITY 

I9IS-I938 


Manhattan 


U93 

I.UU2 

1.3^9 
g7U 

1.163 

5S7 
2.955 

3.965 
5.252 

5.916 
5.6U3 
9.^62 
^.167 
1.713 

2.556 

^.053 
3.923 

5.9'4a; 
6,623 

7.7^S 


Bronx 


79,666 


11 

15 

6 

37 

12 

10 

23 
36 

66 

108 

53 

52 

137 

208 
I9U 

185 

305 
111 

187 

1.71? 

326 


Brooklyn 


3.  SOI 


337 

355 

255 
kf2 

iSk 

173 

315 
U^k 

62I; 

1.016 
629 

S71 
56U 
3Sk 

1+38 
560 

1.9S7 
2,099 
1.675 

3.200 


Queens 


16, 806 


19 

7 

k 

37 

0 

0 

0 

5 
36 
^3 

2U 
68 
7h 

12 

Ul 

60 

575 
35 

102 

55 

202 


RiciLTiDnd 


0 
10 

0 
26 

3 

0 
0 

3 

3 

0 

31 

0 

6 

0 
6 

3 

15 

10 

29 


Total 


ouO 
1,829 

i.6lJt 
1,UU6 
1.3^2 


172 


770 

.293 
.332 

^.30if 
6,027 


I 


7.0U0 

6.392 

10.550 

U.95U 
2,356 

3.239 
5.^^99 
6.059 

S.351 

10,052 
11.505 


lOl.gliU 


Source:     New  York  Division  of  Housing 
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Federal  Housing  Acbinigtration 
Division  of  EconoaicG  and  Statistics 
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TABLE  3Q 
SUUMiUg 
VACANCY  SDRVEY 
HEST  BRONX 


Survey  nade  October  15  -  November  15,   I938 
Hew  6  8tory  elevator  non-fireproof  apartaisnts 
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Conpleted 

Humber 
of 
Buildings 

Nuaber 

of 

Apartments 

Number  of 
Apartments 
Vaoant 

Peroent 
Vaoant 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938* 

19 
56 
86 
35 

1,090 
2.57U 
U.58U 
1.721* 

27 
111 
102 

271* 

2.5 
3.9 
2.2 

15.9 

Totals 

196 

9.932 

511* 

5.2 

•All  buildings  oompleted  for  ocoupanoy  October  1,   1938< 


Fireproof  Apartinsnts 


Conq)letod 

Nunber 
of 
Buildings 

Nuni>er 

of 

Apa  rtnent  s 

N\xnber  of 
Apartments 
Vaoant 

Peroent 
Vaoant 

1935 

1 

100 

U 

u. 

1936 

None 

— 

— 

— 

1937 

3 

2ti9 

u 

1.6 

1938 

1 

8U 

None 

— 

Totals 

5 

i*33 

8 

1.6 

Source!     Mortgage  Conference 


Federal  Housing  Administration 
Division  of  Boonomios  and  Statistics 
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APPENDIX    I  I 


Table  60. 
APARTMENT  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  IN  UADING  AUERICAN  CITIIS  1935  -  1938. 

In  Square  Teet  of  Hoot   Space 


r\ 


1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Vew  York 

24,059.200 

19.502.900 

9.352,000 

1.292.200 

Chicago 

281.200 

500.000 

1,280.600 

41.900 

Detroit 

48,200 

1.630.400 

76,100 

— 

Philadelphia 

108.100 

24.000 

366,400 

62,000 

CleT-eland 

88.100 

96,100 

76,200 

2,093.000 

St.  Louie 

180.100 

144,200 

88,900 

33,400 

BaltlBore 

699.600 

29,500 

26.600 

23.100 

Boston 

138.000 

265.700 

707.000 

— 

Plttslmr^ 

45.600 

88,600 

146.600 

37.600 

MilwaxOcee 

129.500 

10,900 

33.800 

— 

Buffalo 

349.900 

8.000 

4.000 

— 

TOTAL  11  CITIIS 

26.127.600 

22.300.300 

12.158.200 

3.573.200 

ill  other  cities 
in  37  states 

20.114.500 

18.739.300 

25.442.800 

17.828.700 

Sources  f.  W.  Bodge  Corporation 


It; 
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I:*: 


Federal  Housing  Idalnistratlon 
DiTision  of  leonoaies  and  Statistic! 
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